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THOMAS    McCOSKER 2112  E.  Pratt  Street 1910 

WILLIAxM  C.  ELIASON 2728  St.  Paul  Street 1908 

EDWARD  ROSSMANN 1629  McElderry  Street 1912 


OFFICERS. 

James  H.  Van  SiCKtE ...  .Superintendent. 

Henry  A.  Wise. First  Assistant  Superintendent. 

John  E.  McCahan Assistant  Superintendent. 

Henry  S.  West .Assistant  to  Superintendent. 

John  H.  Roche Secretary. 

Frank  N.  Claridge First  Assistant  Secretary. 

Joshua  R.  Jolly Second  Assistant  Secretary. 

Henry  C.  Buck.master Third  .-Assistant  Secretary. 

Benj.  B.  Owens Supervisor  of  School  Buildings. 

Flora  M.   Pfoutz Clerk  to  Superintendents. 

Gr.\ce  C.   Black Stenographer. 

Reginald  Keene Clerk  to  Supervisor. 


[Extract  from  the  minutes  of  the  Board  of  School  Commissioners, 
meeting  of  January  8,  1908.] 

On  recommendation  of  Messrs.  Rossmann,  Rosenau  and  Mc- 
Cosker,  the  Committee  appointed  to  take  notice  of  the  resigna- 
tion of  President  Packard,  the  following  was  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  the  Board' of  School  Commissioners  desire 
to  place  on  record  their  feelings  of  regret  at  the  retirement  of 
^Tr.  Joseph  Packard  as  President  of  the  Board,  in  which  ca- 
pacity he  served  the  city,  from  1900  to  1907.  faithfully  and  well, 
and  that  this  minute  of  the  Board  be  spread  upon  a  page  in  its 
record  together  with  the  picture  of  Mr.  Packard. 


THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SYSTEM 
OF  BALTIMORE 


The  Educational  Chapter  of  the  Baltimore  City  Charter, 
adopted  in  the  year  1898,  provides  for  a  Board  of  School  Com- 
missioners, a  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and  one  or 
more  Assistants,  a  Supervisor  of  School  Buildings,  and  School 
Visitors,  one  or  more  for  each  school.  It  provides  for  a 
separation  of  educational  from  business  affairs  and  lays  down 
the  broad  principles  upon  which  both  are  to  be  conducted. 

The  Board  of  School  Commissioners  consists  of  nine  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  Mayor  for  terms  of  six  years,  the  terms 
of  three  of  them  expiring  every  two  years.  They  serve  with- 
out pay.  They  are  chosen  by  the  Mayor  "from  among  those 
he  deems  most  capable  of  promoting  the  interests  of  public 
education,  by  reason  of  their  intelligence,  character,  education 
and  business  habits."  In  their  appointment,  ecclesiastical  and 
party  ties  are  not  regarded  and  the  schools  are  thus  entirely 
removed  from  the  field  of  political  and  religious  differences. 

The  Board's  powers  include  the  appointment  of  a  Superinten- 
dent of  Public  Instruction  and  his  assistants,  and  all  other 
officers,  clerks  and  employees,  with  the  right  to  remove  them 
at  pleasure :  to  confirm  or  reject  all  nominations  of  teachers 
made  to  it  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  from 
graded  lists ;  to  remove  teachers  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Superintendent,  after  trial :  to  fix  salaries  of  all  officers  and 
employees  within  the  aggregate  amount  appropriated  by  ordi- 
nance of  the  Mayor  and  City  Council ;  to  advise  the  Inspector  of 
Buildings  with  regard  to  plans  for  new  school  buildings  and 
repairs  or  alterations  of  old  ones:  to  purchase,  through  the 
Board  of  Awards,  text-books,  stationery,  furniture,  and  all  sup- 
plies needed  by  the  schools. 
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It  will  be  seen  that  the  Board  of  School  Commissioners  has 
direct  control  over  the  expenditure  of  all  money  appropriated 
for  school  purposes,  except  that  for  school  buildings  and  sites. 
Indirectly,  it  has  control  of  the  building  fund  also,  since  the 
Charter  provides  that  *'no  plan  shall  be  finally  adopted  without 
the  concurrence  of  said  Board." 

The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  is  the  executive 
officer  of  the  Board.  His  duties,  as  defined  by  the  Charter,  in- 
clude the  examination  of  teachers  and  reporting  to  the  Board 
graded  lists  of  those  whom  he  and  his  assistants  deem  qualified 
for  appointment.  He  is  to  supervise  the  work  of  teachers  and 
advise  the  Board  in  respect  to  the  course  of  studies,  text-books, 
and  methods  of  instruction.  With  the  aid  of  the  Supervisor  of 
School  Buildings,  he  is  to  ascertain  the  sanitary  condition  of 
every  building  and  report  what  repairs  and  improvements  are 
necessary. 

Under  the  rules  of  the  Board,  the  Superintendent  is  re- 
sponsible for  nomination  from  eligible  lists  of  members  of  the 
teaching  staff,  and  for  the  assignment  and  transfer  of  teachers. 
He  is  given  large  powers  and  held  responsible  for  their  proper 
exercise. 

In  the  work  of  supervision  he  is  aided  by  three  assistant  sup- 
erintendents, and  by  twenty-four  principals,  one  for  each  of  the 
twenty-four  groups  into  which  the  elementary  schools  of  the 
city  are  divided.  A  group  of  schools  consists  ordinarily  of  a 
central  school,  enrolling  children  in  the  upi^er  grades,  and  a 
number  of  primary  schools  whose  pupils  go  to  the  central 
school  after  completing  three  or  four  years'  work.  This  as- 
signment of  pupils  is  not.  however,  being  followed  in  the  newer 
buildings.  The  present  tendency  is  to  have  all  grades  under 
one  roof.  All  the  schools  of  a  group  are  regarded  as  practically 
one  school,  being  managed  by  one  principal.  In  disciplinary 
and  executive  matters  the  principal  is  assisted  by  one  vice- 
principal  in  each  building.  Each  teacher  is  directly  responsible 
to  the  principal  and  each  principal  is  directly  responsible  to  the 
superintendent.  Thus  the  plans  of  the  Board  and  its  officers 
are  not  transmitted  through  a  long  line  of  subordinates  before 
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reaching  the  teaching  force,  but  a  system  of  communication 
unusually  simple  and  direct  for  so  large  a  city  is  maintained. 
This  leads  to  a  better  mutual  understanding  than  is  possible 
under  a  more  complicated  organization,  and  unity  and  harmony 
of  effect  are  to  a  correspondingly  large  extent  secured. 

The  Public  Schools  are  classified  as  kindergartens,  enrolling 
children  who  are  not  quite  ready  for  regular  grade  work ;  ele- 
mentary schools,  covering  eight  years'  work;  and  secondary 
schools,  providing  four  years'  work.'  Pupils  are  classified  ac- 
cording to  working  power  so  that  they  may  advance  through 
the  course  at  their  normal  rate  of  speed.  Many  pupils  com- 
plete the  elementary  course  in  seven  years,  and  even  in  six 
years,  and  the  secondary  school  work  in  three  or  three  and  a 
half  years;  others  require  the  average  time;  and  still  others 
more  than  the  average  time.  The  school  is  made  to  fit  the 
pupil.  In  the  schools  known  as  English-German  schools  (nine 
in  number),  German  may  be  begim  in  the  first  year  and  con- 
tinued throughout  the  course. 

At  the  end  of  the  sixth  school  year,  at  about  the  age  of  twelve 
years,  pupils  who  have  done  well  up  to  that  point,  may  take  up, 
in  classes  known  as  Preparatory  Classes,  the  study  of  Latin 
and  either  French  or  German  in  addition  to  their  other  studies. 
The  credits  thus  earned  by  pupils  in  the  last  two  years  of  the 
elementary  school  are  made  a  part  of  their  high  school  record, 
and  count  toward  the  high  school  diploma. 

Ungraded  classes  are  maintained  for  pupils  who,  temporarily, 
cannot  work  to  advantage  in  regular  classes.  No  stigma  at- 
taches to  enrollment  in  ungraded  classes.  The  instruction  is 
carried  on  by  especially  skillful  teachers  who  receive  a  moderate 
addition  to  the  regular  salary  for  their  service. 

Evening  schools  are  maintained  during  six  months  of  the 
year  with  sessions  three  evenings  each  week. 

The  School  Attendance  Department  employs  twelve  Attend- 
ance Officers  who  work  under  the  direction  of  the  Second  As- 
sistant Superintendent.  A  Parental  School  is  maintained  for 
the  continuous  care  of  habitual  tniants  committed  to  it  by  the 
Juvenile  Court. 
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Sewing  has  for  several  years  been  taught  by  special  teachers 
to  girls  in  grades  three  to  eight,  inclusive,  except  the  seventh. 
Drawing  is  taught  in  every  grade,  both  in  the  elementary  and 
high  schools.  In  the  elementary  grades  the  instruction  in 
drawing  is  given  chiefly  by  the  regular  teachers  under  the  di- 
rection of  a  drawing  supervisor  and  several  assistants.  Cook- 
ing is  taught  to  the  girls  of  the  seventh  grade  in  nearly  all  of 
the  schools.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Board  to  extend  this  use- 
ful feature  of  school  work  to  include  the  eighth  grade  and 
possibly  the  sixth.  Elementary  manual  training  is  carried  on 
in  connection  with  drawing  in  the  lower  and  intermediate 
grades.  The  course  in  manual  training  is  suggestive  rather 
than  mandatory,  but  the  teachers  voluntarily  do  much  to  en- 
courage construction  work  with  reed,  raflia,  clay,  Venetian  iron, 
thin  wood,  and  other  materials.  Shops  are  provided  at  central 
points,  in  which  boys  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  work  at 
the  bench  for  an  hour  and  a  half  each  week,  while  the  girls 
are  in  the  cooking  schools  or  engaged  in  sewing. 

Music  is  carefully  taught  through  the  entire  course,  from  the 
first  grade  to  the  twelfth.  In  the  elementary  grades  the  in- 
struction is  given  by  the  regular  teacher  under  the  guidance 
and  direction  of  a  supervisor  of  music  and  three  assistants. 
Outlines  for  instruction  in  music,  scheduling  material  and  pro- 
cedure for  every  lesson,  have  been  furnished  by  the  Super- 
visor. Special  attention  has  also  been  given  to  the  Training 
School  pupils,  since  it  is  of  the  foremost  importance  to  pre- 
pare young  teachers  to  carry  on  effectively  the  work  in  music 
in  their  own  school  rooms. 

Five  high  schools  are  maintained  at  public  expense.  The 
Baltimore  City  College  for  boys,  and  the  Eastern  and  Western 
High  Schools  for  girls  have  almost  identical  programs  of  study. 
They  aim  to  furnish  pupils  whose  school  life  will  end  with 
the  secondary  school  a  sound  fundamental  education;  to  give 
those  who  mean  to  devote  themselves  to  teaching  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools  the  proper  general  training  preparatory  to  the 
special  course  in  the  Teachers'  Training  School ;  to  afford  those 
who  seek  it  special  preparation  for  entering  college.     To  attain 
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these  ends,  carefully  planned  courses  of  study  are  offered  in 
English  literature  and  composition,  in  other  languages  and 
literatures,  in  mathematics,  in  science,  in  history,  in  commercial 
branches,  in  drawing,  and  in  physical  culture. 

The  Baltimore  Polytechnic  Institute  belongs  to  that  class  of 
institutions  known  elsewhere  as  manual  training  high  schools. 
It  was  the  second  institution  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States 
to  be  supported  at  public  expense.  Besides  giving  to  students 
a  sound  general  education,  it  aims  to  give  boys  that  helpful 
and  highly  valuable  manual  training  which  broadens  educa- 
tion and  conduces  to  dexterity,  contrivance,  and  invention.  To 
this  end,  the  time  usually  devoted  to  Greek  and  Latin  is  in 
this  school  employed,  during  two  years  of  the  course,  in  carpen- 
try, sheet  metal  work  and  light  forge  exercises.  These  exer- 
cises cover  what  is  known  as  manual  training,  and  are  given 
with  special  reference  to  their  educational  value.  The  school 
undertakes  to  give  pupils  in  the  third  and  fourth  years  such 
studies  in  mathematics,  physics  and  chemistry,  and  such  me- 
chanical exercises  in  applied  manual  training,  as  will  fit  them 
for  teaching  in  manual  training  schools,  for  immediate  and  re- 
munerative employment  in  the  drafting  room,  or  for  engage- 
ment in  the  wide  field  of  electrical  and  mechanical  engineering, 
or,  for  entrance,  to  advanced  standing  into  an  institution  of 
technology,  should  a  higher  technical  education  be  desired. 

The  Colored  High  and  Training  School  admits  to  its  classes 
both  boys  and  girls.  The  courses  of  study  followed  are  similar 
to  those  offered  in  the  other  secondary  schools,  differing  chiefly 
in  the  wider  opportunity  given  to  girls  to  choose  industrial 
work,  such  as  cooking,  dressmaking  and  millinery.  The 
courses  in  manual  training  for  boys  are  similar  to  those  given 
in  the  Baltimore  Polytechnic  Institute. 

The  training  of  teachers  is  without  question  the  most  im- 
portant single  feature  of  the  school  system.  Two  Training 
Schools  are  maintained,  one  for  white  teachers  and  one  for 
colored  teachers.  From  seventy  to  eighty  new  teachers  are 
needed  in  the  elementary  schools  each  year  to  provide  for  the 
annually  increasing  enrollment  of  children,  and  for  withdrawals 
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from  the  service.  The  rules  of  the  Board  require  two  years' 
training  after  high  school  graduation  as  a  condition  of  eligi- 
bility. 

The  first  year  of  the  Training  School  course  is  devoted  to 
the  study  of  the  history  of  education,  psychology,  general  and 
special  method ;  and  to  observation  of  good  teaching,  with  some 
closely  supervised  practice  in  actual  teaching.  The  second 
year  is  devoted  largely  to  actual  teaching,  though  the  work  in 
theory  is  continued.  In  the  second  year  of  the  course  the 
students  receive  compensation  for  the  actual  service  rendered 
in  teaching.  They  take  charge  of  school  rooms  and  work  under 
the  immediate  direction  of  critic  teachers.  Each  critic  teacher  is 
responsible  for  the  progress  of  classes  of  children  in  two  school 
rooms,  and  thus  has  under  her  immediate  direction  two  normal 
school  pupils.  A  Supervisor  of  Practice  visits  all  rooms  in 
which  training  school  pupils  are  teaching  and  aids  both  critic 
teacher  and  pupil  teacher  by  her  advice.  The  Supervisor  of 
Practice  continues  to  render  assistance  to  newly  trained  teach- 
ers while  they  serve  as  substitutes  before  appointment  as  regu- 
lar teachers,  and  for  one  full  trial  year  after  appointment. 

Since  the  City  Charter  requires  all  candidates  for  positions 
as  teachers  in  elementary  schools  to  enter  the  service  through 
a  competitive  examination,  students  are  not  graduated  from 
our  Training  Schools:  but  the  examination  which  they  and 
others  take  is  professional,  covering,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
training  school  course.  The  names  of  those  passing  the  ex- 
amination are  at  first  arranged  on  a  Preliminary  List,  in  the 
order  of  their  averages  in  this  examination ;  and  they  receive 
preference  in  this  order  in  substitute  work.  As,  however,  they 
do  not  always  develop  skill  in  actual  teaching  in  this  order, 
they  are  drawn  from  this  Preliminary  Ivist  and  placed  on  the 
Graded  List  in  the  order  in  which  they  develop  power  as  teach- 
ers, their  places  on  the  Graded  List  being  determined  by  two 
elements  which  are  combined  in  a  final  average.  These  two 
elements  are  the  mark  obtained  in  the  professional  examination 
and  that  given  as  the  value  of  the  practical  work  in  the  school 
room.  Teachers  are  nominated  for  election  in  the  order  in 
which  their  names  appear  on  the  Graded  List. 


REPORT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF 
SCHOOL  COMMISSIONERS. 


Office  of  the  Board  of  School  Commissioners. 

Baltimore,  January  2,  1908. 

HoNORAiJLE  J.  Barry  Mahool, 

Mayor  of  the  City  of  Baltimore. 

Sir — The  Board  of  School  Commissioners  respectfully  sub- 
mits the  Seventy-ninth  Annual  Report,  showing  the  condition 
of  the  Public  Schools  of  the  City  of  Baltimore  during  the  year 
ending  December  31,  1907. 

SCHOOL  ACCOMMODATIONS. 

The  new  building  for  School  No.  64,  at  Forest  Park  was 
opened  in  January  of  1907,  and  furnishes  very  much  needed 
facilities  for  that  growing  neighborhood.  No  buildings  are 
imder  construction  at  the  present  time.  During  last  summer,  the 
building  formerly  known  as  the  University  School  for  Boys 
was  purchased  to  take  the  place  of  the  rented  building  formerly 
known  as  School  No.  49.  The  Board  has  urged  the  provision 
of  proper  accommodation  for  the  children  of  this  neighborhood 
for  more  than  five  years  past,  and  it  was  fortunate  that  the 
city  was  able  to  secure  a  building  entirely  suitable  for  school 
purposes  without  the  delay  incident  to  the  purchase  of  a  lot 
and  the  erection  of  a  building,  and  at  no  greater  price  than 
•would  have  been  required  in  the  latter  case.  The  building  on 
Saratoga  street  near  Charles,  for  which  there  is  no  immediate 
demand  for  school  purposes,  has  been  turned  over  to  the  Police 
Department. 

BUILDINGS  OCCUPIED. 

Schoolhouses  owned  by  the  city no 

Dwelling  houses  owned  by  the  city 3 

Portable  frame  buildings  owned  by  the  city 22 

Buildings  or  parts  of  buildings  rented  by  the  city 26 

Total  number  of  buildings  occupied 161 
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ADDITIONAL  RENTED  BUILDINGS  IN  1907. 

Branch  to  No.  76,  Hull  Street,  near  Fort  Avenue. 
No.  56,  Druid  Avenue,  Woodberry. 


LOTS  LEASED  OR  PURCHASED. 

During  the  year,  a  lot  facing  Druid  Hill  Park,  in  what  is 
known  as  Orem  Park,  has  been  purchased ;  also,  one  on  the 
Reisterstown  Road  in  the  neighborhood  of  Third  avenue ;  and 
also  one  on  the  southwest  corner  of  Payson  and  Mulberry 
streets.  Negotiations  are  still  in  progress  for  the  purchase  of 
a  lot  in  the  vicinity  of  Xo.  51  at  Waverly.  Steps  will  be  taken 
during  the  current  year  to  erect  a  parental  school  building  on 
the  lot  purchased  for  that  purpose,  to  which  title  has  recently 
been  acquired,  out  of  the  appropriation  made  for  that  purpose 
and  carried  over  from  last  year. 

The  need  for  a  new  building  for  the  Polytechnic  Institute 
'  continues  urgent,  as  it  seems  almost  certain  that  pupils  must  be 
rejected  next  September  for  lack  of  accommodation.  The 
character  of  the  work  done  here  has  been  strongly  commended 
by  higher  educational  institutions,  by  engineers,  and  by  manu- 
facturing concerns,  and  proper  provision  for  this  important 
school  is  the  most  pressing  of  any  in  the  line  of  secondary 
education  in  the  city.  It  is  hoped  that,  during  the  year,  under 
the  provisions  of  the  ( )rdinancc  of  Estimates  for  1908,  a  lot  for 
,!^  the  purpose  may  be  acquired  or  perhaps  a  lot  and  building 

secured. 

It  cannot  be  many  years  before  the  City  College,  already  well- 
filled,  will  be  overtaxed  and  timely  provision  should  be  made 
for  its  expansion.  L'nder  the  Ordinance  of  Estimates  for  1908 
it  is  possible  that  something  may  be  done  to  relieve  conditions 
at  the  Western  High  School  and  the  Colored  High  and  Train- 
ing School. 

During  the  year  some  additions  will  be  made  to  the  build- 
ings for  elementary  schools  and  such  provision  must  continue 
to  be  made,  year  by  year,  if  we  are  to  have  adequate  and  satis- 
factory accommodation  for  the  children. 
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Last  September  the  Board  was  advised  by  the  Health  Com- 
missioner that  the  water  should  be  boiled  which  is  to  be  used 
for  drinking  by  the  pupils  of  the  schools.  It  has  been  found 
almost  impracticable  to  carry  out  this  recommendation,  and  at 
present  experiments  are  being  made  with  a  sterilizing  apparatus 
which,  if  successful,  will  with  certainty  and  efficiency  accomp- 
lish the  end  desired. 

PROGRESS  OF  THE  SCHOOLS. 

Xight  Schools, — During  the  year,  the  night  school  work  has 
been  further  extended  by  opening  three  additional  schools: 
one  at  Locust  Point,  one  at  Lakewood  avenue  and  Orleans  street, 
and  a  third  at  Waverly.  Classes  in  sewing  have  been  organized 
at  School  No.  58,  at  Woodberry,  and  two  additional  cooking 
schools  have  been  opened :  one  in  the  southwestern  section  at 
School  No.  98,  and  the  other  in  the  northeastern  section  at 
School  No.  85.  Good  results  continue  to  follow  from  the  grad- 
ing in  academic  work  mentioned  in  the  last  report.  The  pro- 
vision by  which  pupils  may  pass  on  through  the  elementary 
grades  and  the  high  school  course  has  encouraged  and  stimu- 
lated their  efforts. 

Colored  Schools. — Within  the  past  fifteen  years,  the  City 
Council  has  on  two  occasions  requested  the  Board  of  School 
Commissioners  to  place  the  colored  schools  in  charge  of  colored 
teachers  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  it  has  been  the  constant 
aim  of  the  Board  to  carry  out  this  request.  The  difficulty  of 
obtaining  an  adequate  supply  of  properly  trained  colored  teach- 
ers has  been  a  serious  obstacle ;  but,  through  our  Colored  High 
and  Training  School,  we  have  at  last  been  able  to  secure  the 
requisite  number,  and  during  the  year  the  last  of  the  colored 
schools  which  had  been  under  the  charge  of  white  teachers 
was  transferred  to  the  charge  of  colored  teachers,  thus  giving 
us  seventeen  white  teachers  for  reassignment  in  white  schools. 

Epileptic  Classes. — From  evidence  furnished  to  the  Board,  it 
was  manifest  that  a  number  of  children  of  epileptic  tendencies 
were  in  the  ordinary  classes  at  a  disadvantage  to  themselves 
and  at  a  risk  of  exposing  teachers  and  the  other  pupils  to  in- 
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furious  nervous  strain.     Provision  has  therefore  been  made  for 
I'tvvo  classes  for  these  children  and  the  Board  is  trying  the  ex- 
tperiment  of  furnishing  car  tickets  for  those  children  whose 
f  homes  are  beyond  walking  distance  from  the  classes,  on  the 
i  principle  which  is  acted  on  in  the  consolidation  of  rural  schools. 
I  The  Health  Department  has  kindly  volunteered  to  give  special 
'  attention  to  these  children  through  the  medical  examiners  of 
the  schools,  and  it  is  hoped  that  under  the  advice  of  the  medical 
examiners  the  teachers  may  be  able  in  some  degree  to  antici- 
pate an  approaching  attack  and  to  give  help  to  the  suffering 
child. 

Compulsory  Attendance  and  the  Parental  School. — Failure  to 
comply  with  the  law  requiring  children  to  attend  school  is  spe- 
cially to  be  noted  in  the  parts  of  the  cifv^  occupied  by  foreign- 
ers, who  have  not  learned  to  appreciate  the  need  of  education 
for  their  children.  In  the  parental  school,  in  its  temporary  lo- 
cation on  Gilmor  lane,  thirty-six  truant  boys  are  cared  for  and 
a  great  improvement  in  the  disposition  of  the  boys  towards 
steady  work  has  been  noticed. 

Manual  Training  and  Cooking  Centers, — A  new  manual 
training  center  was  established  at  School  Xo.  98,  furnishing 
facilities  for  pupils  in  the  southwestern  section  of  the  city. 
In  the  near  future,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Board  may  be  able 
to  establish  three  new  centers:  one  for  the  extreme  northern 
part  of  the  city,  one  for  the  suburban  schools  in  the  western 
section,  and  one  to  accommodate  schools  Nos.  79,  49  and  46. 
There  has  been  a  marked  advance  in  the  ability  and  interest 
of  the  teachers  and  in  the  appreciation  of  the  usefulness  of  the 
work  by  the  public  at  large.  An  exhibition  of  the  industrial 
work  of  the  children  was  held  at  McCoy  Hall  last  spring,  and 
the  large  attendance  of  the  public  indicated  remarkable  interest. 
At  the  request  of  many  persons,  the  exhibit  was  afterw^ards 
placed  for  a  week  at  a  time  at  four  different  points  in  the  ctiy. 

During  the  year  two  new  cooking  centers  have  been  opened, 
making  ten  centers  for  white  children  and  two  for  colored 
children.  In  some  of  these  centers  instruction  is  given  to 
fifth,   sixth,   seventh   and   eighth   grade   girls.     The   younger 
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children  cook  simple  dishes  and  receive  instruction  in  clean- 
ing, sweeping,  dusting  and  serving.  Where  children  have  been 
instructed  for  several  years  in  cooking  in  the  final  year  they 
are  taught  the  proper  combination  of  food  and  the  relation  of 
cost  to  nutritive  value. 

SECONDARY  EDCCATIOX. 

A  fourth  preparatory  school  was  established  in  September  in 
School  No.  49,  which  had  recently  been  purchased,  as  already 
mentioned.  The  people  of  this  city  are  becoming  more  alive 
to  the  advantage  to  their  children  of  these  preparator}-  schools ; 
for,  from  a  beginning  of  fiwe  classes  we  have  advanced  to 
twenty  classes.  In  these  classes  boys  and  girls  can  begin  the 
foreign  languages  at  an  early  age  when  verbal  memory  is  most 
active  and  thus  secure  high  school  credits  before  entering  the 
high  schools  and  shorten  the  time  for  preparation  for  college. 

PROFESSIONAL  TRAINING  AND  DEVELOPMENT 
OF  TEACHERS. 

Training  Schools  for  Teachers. — Those,  whose  first  thought 
in  regard  to  the  public  schools  is  that  they  are  to  furnish  places 
for  people  to  earn  their  livelihood,  are  much  fewer  than  they 
once  were.  It  is  more  and  more  realized,  as  it  ought  to  be, 
that  the  schools  are  for  the  children,  and  that  for  their  ad- 
vancement the  best  teaching  that  can  be  had  must  be  secured. 
It  is  appreciated  that  teaching  is  a  profession  and  that,  as  in 
the  profession  of  law,  medicine  and  theology,  three  or  four 
years  of  professional  training  are  required,  so  some  sufficient 
period  should  be  devoted  to  the  training  of  teachers.  With 
this  idea  the  teachers'  training  school  was  established,  and  the 
Board  has  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  result  of  its  work. 
About  two  hundred  and  fifty  persons  have  passed  through  the 
school,  most  of  whom  are  at  present  teaching  acceptably  in 
the  schools.  There  has  been  a  large  growth  in  the  attendance 
at  the  training  school  for  white  teachers,  which  is  no  doubt 
due  to  the  increased  remuneration,  w-hich  through  the  favorable 
action  of  the  Board  of  Estimates  last  vear,  the  Board  was  able 
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to  offer  to  teachers.  In  the  active  competition  of  industrial 
and  commercial  enterprises  for  talented  men  and  women,  we 
cannot  hope  to  secure  the  most  highly  qualified  persons  unless 
we  are  able  to  offer  them  adequate  salaries. 

During  this  year,  for  the  first  time,  pupils  of  the  training 
school  for  teachers  were  held  for  the  second  vear's  work  before 
completing  the  examinations  required  by  law.  The  eighty-five 
teachers  who  are  in  the  present  second  year  classes  of  the  train- 
ing school  have  passed  the  examination  in  three  subjects,  but 
they  must  pass  in  five  other  subjects  in  June,  1908,  before  their 
names  will  be  placed  on  the  preliminary  lists.  Through  the 
use  of  the  pupils  of  the  second  year  class  of  the  training  school 
in  the  teaching  of  classes  under  expert  supervision,  the  expense 
to  the  city  of  conducting  the  training  schools  is  very  small ; 
possibly  there  is  an  actual  saving  of  expense. 

Xormal  Extension. — The  teachers  already  in  the  schools  have 
shown  a  commendable  interest  in  the  opportunities  offered  by 
the  Hoard  to  improve  themselves  in  their  profession  through 
the  facilities  offered  by  the  normal  extension  course.  Promo- 
tional examinations  held  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  what 
teachers  are  entitled  to  receive  the  higher  grade  of  salaries  pro- 
vided under  the  rules  of  the  Board  have  been  described  in 
former  reports  of  this  Board.  The  main  object  of  these  ex- 
aminations is:  first,  to  insure  that  the  candidate  can  use  the 
mother  tongue  accurately  and  effectively,  that  being  the  founda- 
tion of  success  as  a  teacher ;  the  other  examination  is  intended 
to  test  in  the  most  effective  way  possible  the  capacity  of  the 
teacher  to  deal  with  the  ordinary  problems  of  school  life.  The 
Xormal  Extension  Department  provided  to  all  teachers  who 
choose  to  attend  (attendance  being  absolutely  voluntary)  a 
number  of  more  or  less  general  lectures  tending  to  give  breadth 
of  view  and  to  set  high  professional  ideals,  and  also  several 
series  of  practical  talks  having  important  bearing  upon  the 
teacher's  daily  work.  In  the  field  of  educationl  psychology 
and  educational  theory  lectures  were  given  by  Dr.  John  Dewey, 
Professor  of  Education  in  Columbia  University :  by  Dr.  E.  C. 
Moore,  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  Los  Angeles;  by  Pro- 
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fessor  Preston  M.  Search  and  Professor  Earl  Barnes,  both 
noted  lecturers  and  writers  on  educational  subjects ;  by  Dr.  C.  J. 
France,  who  was  during  the  past  scholastic  year  Professor  of 
Education  in  the  Baltimore  City  College.  In  the  field  of  Eng- 
lish literature  and  composition  lectures  were  given  by  Assistant 
Superintendent  West,  by  Dr.  W.  F.  Melton  of  the  City  College, 
by  Dr.  John  C.  French  of  Johns  Hopkins  University;  and  to 
the  colored  teachers  especially  by  Miss  Cora  Jackson  of  the 
Colored  High  School.  In  science,  Mr.  F.  W.  Besley,  State 
Forester  of  Maryland,  gave  a  series  of  talks  upon  trees;  and 
Mr.  Philip  Friese  and  Mr.  Charles  Plitt  of  the  City  College, 
and  Mr.  William  H.  Hall  of  the  Polytechnic  Institute  gave  a 
number  of  practical  lessons  on  the  science  work  in  the  course  of 
study.  Finally,  a  large  number  of  teachers'  meetings  were  held 
to  discuss  the  best  ways  of  accomplishing  the  whole  work  of 
particular  grades.  These  meetings  were  led  by  a  corps  of 
teachers  headed  by  Miss  Persis  Miller,  Grade  Supervisor  for 
the  upper  grades.  , 

Change  in  the  Teaching  Force. — Seventy-two  vacancies  have 
occurred  in  the  teaching  force  since  January,  1907,  of  which 
five  were  caused  by  death  and  sixty-seven  by  resignation. 

The  names  of  teachers  elected  to  the  City  College  and  other 
high  schools  are  as  follows : 

Baltimore  City  College. — Christopher  Longest,  Latin;  Philip  H.  Ed- 
wards, Latin;  Chalmers  S.  Brumbaugh,  Mathematics;  Ralph  Osborn, 
Biology;    Arthur  B.  Marshall,  Stenography  and  Typewriting. 

Eastern  High  School. — Olive  C.  Slater,  Drawing;  Elizabeth  S.  An- 
drews, Gymnastics ;  Amelia  Graf,  French  and  German ;  Alice  Dubreuil, 
English  and  Algebra;  Cornelia  Harcum,  Latin  and  Algebra.  The  last 
three  (college  graduates  teaching  in  elementary  schools)  were  trans- 
ferred to  this  school. 

Western  High  School. — Charlotte  Jones,  Mathematics;  Elizabeth 
Montell,  History;  Laura  J.  Cairnes,  Algebra,  Physical  Geography  and 
American  History;  Leola  Dixon,  Mathematics;  Esther  A.  Harrison, 
English;  Margaret  T.  Engler,  Geography,  History  and  Science.  Miss 
Montell,  a  college  graduate,  and  Miss  Dixon  by  competitive  examination 
were  transferred  to  this  school  from  elementary  schools. 

Baltimore  Polytechnic  Institute. — George  S.  Wills,  English;  William 
H.  Wilhelm,  Mathematics;    William   DeBaufre,   Physics;    Andrew  J. 
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Lowndes,    Assistant    in    Engineering;     James    B.    Arthur,    Laboratory 
Assistant. 

Teachers*  Training  School. — Annette  Hopkins,  transferred  from  East- 
ern High  School,  and  Elizabeth  Montell,  transferred  from  Western 
High  School. 

Colored  High  and  Training  School. — Ethel  W.  Highwarden,  History; 
G.  David  Houston,  History;  Carrington  L.  Davis,  German;  William 
H.  J.  Becket,  Gymnastics. 

STATISTICS. 

1906  1907 

Average  attendance   55,079  54,572 

Average  number  belonging 61,977  61,859 

Total   roll    81.964  81,402 


Owing  to  the  change  in  the  rule  ordered  by  the  Board 
January  23,  1907,  requiring  beginners  not  quite  six  years  of 
age  in  September  to  wait  till  February  before  entering  school 
the  enrollment  for  1907  has  been  materially  lessened.  The  dif- 
ference in  enrollment  due  to  this  cause  is  estimated  at  1,100. 

L.^nder  the  rule  as  to  the  number  ^'belonging"  some  of  the 
pupils  are  temporarily  dropped  because  of  illness  or  other 
causes  of  absence,  but  they  are  really  considered  members  of 
the  schools  at  the  date  of  making  the  report.  The  number  of 
pupils  enrolled  includes  all  pupils  whose  names  appear  on  the 
school  rolls  at  any  time  during  the  year,  but  no  name  is  counted 
more  than  once,  although  it  may  appear  on  the  rolls  of  more 
than  one  school. 

Number  of  pupils  enrolled  during  year,  high  schools. . .     3,586 

Number  enrolled  in  the  elementary  schools 77»8i6 

\  

^      Total  number  enrolled  in  day  schools  during  year 81,402 

^  Number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  night  schools  during  year 77/8 

Aggregate  number  of  all  pupils  attending  school  during  year         89,180 

Average  attendance  for  year  ending  Dec.  31,  1907,  high  schools  3.10Q 

Average  attendance  for  year,  elementary 5^463 

^ 

Total   average   attendance 54-572 
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PARENTAL  SCHOOL. 

Amount  brought  forward  from  1906 $14,897  04 

Amount   appropriated   7,ioo  00 

Total  * $21,997  04 

Amount  expended 6,929  37 

Amount  unexpended — paid  into  General  Fund,  City 

Treasury    $15,067  67 

Average  annual  salary  of  teachers $687  63 

RECEIPTS   FOR  CURRENT  EXPENSES. 

From  City  Collector,  taxes $1,222,089  58 

**       State  Treasurer,  taxes 454,759  84 

"       Non-resident  pupils — cash  9,760  04 

**       Non-resident  pupils — credit  for  taxes  paid  on  ac- 
count of  schools  1436  04 

Sale  of  old  materials .^  126  16 

Interest    84  48 

$1,688,256  14 

The  per  capita  cost,  as  here  given,  is  based  on  the  expenditure  and  the 
number  of  pupils  belonging,  including  temporary  withdrawals,  December 
31.  1907. 

PER   CAPITA    COST. 

For  all  the  schools $22.68 

"  "     **    Secondary  Schools   61  87 

•*  "     "    Elementary  Schools   20  46 

"  *'     "    Night  Schools  578 

Itemized : 

For  Baltimore  City  College 82  10 

"     Eastern  High  School 54.60 

"     Western   High   School 41.24 

"     Baltimore  Polytechnic  Institute 74  58 

"     Colored  High  and  Training  School 73  32 

"     Group  A  19  50 

"       B  18  56 

"       C  19  01 

"       D 15  79 

•'       E  18,55 

"       F  15  7i 

"      G  17  18 
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Number  of  cases  investigated  5. 33,7^2 


absentees  ^. / 26,404 

truants^ ^- 1,888 

children  put  iuto  schools 170 

special  cases  "^ / 4,024 

parent  cases  4 1 ; 54 

children  refused  permits'!' ;. 1,195 

Juvenile  Court  casesN 1 47 

committed   to   Parental   School  V 47 


The  Board  again  heartily  commends  the  intelligence  and 
devotion  to  duty  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
and  his  Assistants  and  of  the  other  officers  of  the  Department. 
It  also  makes  grateful  acknowledgment  of  the  hearty  co-opera- 
tion which  it  has  received  in  its  work  from  the  Mayor  and  from 
all  the  heads  of  departments  having  relation  with  the  care  of 
the  schools.    I  have  the  honor  to  be, 

\'ery  respectfully  yours, 

JOHN  E.  SEMMES. 
President  of  the  Board  of  School  Commissioners, 


\y 


3^n  inemortam. 

The  following  named  died  during  the  year : 

February  13 — ^James  H.   Phillips,  Commissioner. 

June  12 — Mary  C.  Dilmore. 

July  31 — A.  D.  Hooper. 

July  31 — Lizzie  Buckley. 

July  31 — Bertha  C.  Droste. 

November  27 — Margaret  R.  Floyd. 


SECRETARY'S    STATEMENT 

OF  THE 

ACCOUNTS  OF  THE   PUBUC  SCHOOLS   FOR  1907 


The  amount  appropriated  by  the  Mayor  and  City  Council 

for  the  current  expenses  of  the  schools  for  1907  was. . .  ^^1,632,836  91 

Amount  from  State  for  free  text-books 53.6o5  36 

Amount  brought  forward  from  1906 29,158  13 

Total  $1,715,600  40 

Amount  expended    1,651,680  36 

Amount  unexpended   $63,920  04 

Itemized  as  follows: 

OFFICE   SALARIKS. 

Amount  appropriated    $9,200  00 

Amount  expended    Q.^oo  01 

Amount  unexpended — paid  into  General  Fund,  City 
Treasury $99  99 

OFFICE   E-XPENSKS. 

Amount  appropriated    $1,500  oo 

Amount  expended    1,48-2  A3 

Amount  unexpended — paid  into  General  Fund,  City 
Treasury    $17  57 

DAY    SCHOOL    SALARIES. 

Amount  appropriated    $1,388,667  16 

Amount  expended    i.357»935  98 

Amount  unexpended — paid  into  General  Fund,  City 
Treasury    $30,73i   18 
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DAY   SCHOOL  EXPENSES. 

Amount  appropriated   $124,737  75 

Amount  expended 124^22  07 

Amount  unexpended — paid  into  General  Fund,  City 
Treasury    $515  68 

NIGHT  SCHOOL  SALARIES. 

Amount  appropriated   $i7,857  00 

Amount  expended   17,210  75 

Amount  unexpended — ^paid  into  General  Fund,  City 
Treasury    $646  25 

NIGHT  SCHOOL  EXPENSES. 

Amount  appropriated   $3,000  00 

Amount  expended 2,956  66 

Amount  unexpended — ^paid  into  General  Fund,  City 
Treasury $43  34 

FREE  TEXT-BOOKS. 

The  amount  brought  forward  from  1906  for  account  of 

Free  Text-Books  was $643  84 

Amount  received  from  the  State  August  i 53»6o5  36 

Total  $54,249  20 

Amount  expended    53, 1 10  42 

Amount  unexpended — carried  forward  to  1908 $1,138  78 

FURNITURE   AND  GENERAL  REPAIRS. 

Amount  appropriated    $25,000  00 

Amount  expended 23,724  04 

Amount  unexpended — paid  into  General  Fund,  City 
Treasury    $1,275  9O 

NEW   EQUIPMENT. 

Amount  appropriated    $55,775  00 

Amount  brought  forward  from  1906 13.617  25 

Total  $69,392  25 

Amount   expended    55.008  63 

Amount  unexpended — paid  into  General  Fund,  City 
Treasury    $14,383  62 
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Lowndes,    Assistant    in    Engineering;     James    B.    Arthur,    Laboratory 
Assistant. 

Teachers'  Training  School. — Annette  Hopkins,  transferred  from  East- 
ern High  Schooi,  and  Elizabeth  Montell,  transferred  from  Western 
High  School 

Colored  High  and  Training  School. — Ethel  W.  Highwarden,  History; 
G.  David  Houston,  History;  Carrington  L.  Davis,  German;  William 
H.  J.  Becket,  Gymnastics. 

STATISTICS. 

1906  1907 

Average  attendance   55»079  54*572 

Average  number  belonging 61,977  61,859 

Total   roll    81.964  81,402 


Owing  to  the  change  in  the  rule  ordered  by  the  Board 
January  23.  1907,  requiring  beginners  not  quite  six  years  of 
age  in  September  to  wait  till  February  before  entering  school 
the  enrollment  for  1907  has  been  materially  lessened.  The  dif- 
ference in  enrollment  due  to  this  cause  is  estimated  at  1,100. 

Under  the  rule  as  to  the  number  "belonging''  some  of  the 
pupils  are  temporarily  dropped  because  of  illness  or  other 
causes  of  absence,  but  they  are  really  considered  members  of 
the  schools  at  the  date  of  making  the  report.  The  number  of 
pupils  enrolled  includes  all  pupils  whose  names  appear  on  the 
school  rolls  at  any  time  during  the  year,  but  no  name  is  counted 
more  than  once,  although  it  may  appear  on  the  rolls  of  more 
than  one  school. 

Number  of  pupils  enrolled  during  year,  high  schools. . .     3,586 
Number  enrolled  in  the  elementary  schools 77,816 

A      Total  number  enrolled  in  day  schools  during  year 81,402 

^  Number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  night  schools  during  year 7.7/8 

Aggregate  number  of  all  pupils  attending  school  during  year         89,180 

Average  attendance  for  year  ending  Dec.  31, 1907,  high  schools  3.109 

Average  attendance  for  year,  elementary 51.463 

1^ 

Total   average   attendance 54'57- 
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Average  number  "belonging"  for  the  year,  high  schools 3^81 

Average  number  "belonging"  elementary 58,578 


Total   average  "belonging" 6i,859 

Number  of  pupils  attending  night  schools,  December  31,  1907  3,564 

Number  of  high  schools 5 

Number  of  elementary  schools 103 


Total  number  of  schools,  including  19  branches  and  annexes  108 

Number  of  teachers  in  high  schools,  including  principals 141 

Number  of  teachers,  elementary,  excluding  principals 1,545 

Number  of  supervising  principals 23 

Supervisors  and  special  teachers : 

Music    4 

Drawing 11 

Sewing   26 

Cookery    10 

Manual   Training    10 

Physical   Training    6 


91 

Total  numl)er  of  teachers 1,885 

Average  annual  salary  of  teachers  during  the  year $687  63 

Average  per  capita  cost  of  education  in  all  schools,  based  on 

the  number  of  pupils  on  roll  December  31,  1907 22  68 

Average  per  capita  cost  in  the  night  schools,  based  on  the 

attendance  of  December  31,  1907 5  78 

Average  cost  per  pupil  in  the  secondary  schools 61  87 

*'          "            "              '*      elementary  schools  20  46 

'*      Baltimore   City    College 82  10 

•'          "            *'              "      Eastern   High   School 54  60 

"      Western  High  School 41  24 

**       Polytechnic   Institute   74  58 

•'          "            **              "       Colored  High  &  Train.  School.  73  t;2 

The  estimate  submitted  and  the  amount  appropriated  by  the 

City  Council  for  current  expenses  for  1907  was $1,632,836  91 

The  amount  received  from  the  State  for  books  was 53.605  36 

Amount  brought  forward  from  1906 29,158  13 

Total   $1,715,600  40 

Amount  expended    1,651,680  36 

Amount  unexpended  $63,920  64 


REPORT 

OF   THE 

SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PUBUC  INSTRUCTION. 


Baltimore,  January  i,  1908. 
To  the  Board  of  School  Commissioners: 

Gentlemen — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  Annual  Report 
of  the  condition  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Baltimore  for  1907. 

In  recent  reports  I  have  discussed  at  length  so  many  features 
of  our  school  system  that  it  seems  unnecessary  to  refer,  except 
in  the  briefest  way,  to  more  than  two  or  three  of  them. 

The  steady  increase  in  attendance  at  the  Preparatory  Schools 
and  High  Schools,  an  increase  out  of  proportion  to  the  increase 
in  total  enrollment,  is  a  gratifying  indication  that  parents  are 
finding  it  worth  while  to  keep  their  children  in  school  longer 
than  was  formerly  the  case.  The  varied  curriculum  which  they 
offer  and  the  constantly  improving  facilities  afforded  by  the  city 
for  making  the  instruction  practical  in  well-equipped  labora- 
tories, libraries  and  shops  is  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the 
increasing  popularity  of  these  schools. 

The  manual  training  centers,  now  quite  well  distributed 
throughout  the  city,  serve  to  give  those  boys  who  cannot  go 
beyond  the  elementary  grades  some  skill  of  hand  which  aids 
them  in  securing  employment  more  remunerative  inmiediately. 
and  promising  more  for  the  future  than  that  which  thev  could 
obtain  without  such  preliminary  training.  It  enables  boys  who 
are  able  to  go  further  to  make  sure  that  their  choice  of  a 
secondary  school,  either  academic  or  technical,  is  in  accordance 
with  known  aptitude  and  this  is  a  great  gain. 

While  the  City  College  more  than  holds  its  own,  the  greatest 
increase  in  numbers  has  been  at  the  Polytechnic  Institute.  The 
reasoQ  is  evident.     While  there  has  been,  perhaps,  no  over- 
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supply  of  young  men  preparing  by  academic  training  for  busi- 
ness and  the  professions,  there  has  been  a  marked  under- 
supply  of  young  men  fitted  to  take  part  in  the  tremendous 
industrial  development  which  we  have  experienced  in  recent 
years.  In  meeting  the  normal  demand  for  technically  trained 
men,  the  Polytechnic  Institute  .seems  likely  for  some  years  to 
come  to  continue  its  rapid  growth.  It  is  fortunate,  therefore, 
that  provision  has  been  made  to  give  this  school  a  housing  in 
keeping  with  its  superior  mechanical  equipment  and  its  fine 
record  of  service  to  the  community. 

We  have  done  less  for  our  girls  than  for  our  boys.  While 
in  our  secondary  schools  a  boy  may  get  the  preliminary  train- 
ing that  will  fit  him  quite  well  to  enter  at  once  upon  gradua- 
tion into  remunerative  employment  in  any  one  of  a  number 
of  occupations,  the  girl,  in  her  high  school  course,  finds  open 
to  her  but  one  vocational  department,  that  of  stenography  and 
typewriting.  A  few  years  ago  girls  could  not  fully  prepare 
for  college  in  our  high  schools.  The  curriculum  is  now  such 
that  those  who  so  desire  are  able,  upon  graduation,  to  meet 
the  college  entrance  requirements  set  by  the  College  Examina- 
tion Board  of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland.  But  not  all 
girls  will  go  to  college  and  no  great  number  ought  to  go  into 
business  offices.  All,  however,  are  likely  sooner  or  later  to 
have  use  for  all  that  is  known  of  scientific  home  management. 
I  do  not  mean  mere  cooking  and  sewing.  These  are  taught 
in  the  elementary  grades.  I  refer  to  a  sort  of  technical  train- 
ing of  as  high  an  order  as  that  which  is  given  to  boys  in  the 
Polytechnic  Institute,  namely,  a  course  in  the  application  of 
scientific  principles  to  daily  life.  If  a  course  in  household 
economics  were  instituted  in  our  high  schools  for  girfs  we 
should  greatly  enojiance  the  usefulness  of  these  schools  in  the 
community.  The  course  would  be  purely  optional.  Girls 
wishing  to  go  to  college  would,  as  now,  bend  their  energies  in 
that  direction,  and  those  wishing  to  prepare  for  business  courses 
would,  as  now,  find  adequate  provision  for  realizing  that  aim ; 
but  comparatively  few  go  to  college  and  no  large  number  in  any 
one  year   take   up   business   pursuits.     It   is   evident   that   at 
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present  we  are  offering  no  vocational  training  whatever  to  the 
larger  number  of  our  students.  It  is  just  as  common  in  other 
cities  to  offer  suitable  technical  training  to  all  girls  who  desire 
it  as  it  is  to  offer  technical  training  to  all  boys  who  desire  it. 
In  the  Eastern  High  School  we  have  ample  room  to  make  a 
beginning  in  this  important  direction  and  in  the  proposed  ad- 
dition to  the  Western  it  will  be  easy  to  make  proper  provision 
for  vocational  courses.  This  important  feature  of  modern 
education  should  receive  our  early  attention. 

It  would  be  well  to  have  in  each  high  school  an  unassigned 
teacher  whose  duty  it  would  be  to  give  individual  assistance 
to  pupils  who,  by  reason  of  illness  or  some  special  reason,  are 
falling  behind  in  their  class  work  in  one  or  more  subjects. 
Our  high  school  classes  are  very  large.  First  year  pupils 
who  have  heretofore  been  accustomed  to  the  sympathetic  guid- 
ance of  one  teacher  for  the  entire  day  are  somewhat  confused 
when  transferred  to  the  high  school.  They  find  themselves 
wanderers  from  room  to  room  with  no  one  teacher  to  take 
special  interest  in  them.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  there  is 
a  great  falling  off  in  attendance  in  all  high  schools  throughout 
the  first  year.  An  experiment  in  giving  individual  help  tried 
tentatively  in  two  of  our  high  schools  indicates  that  there  is  a 
demand  for  this  kind  of  assistance  in  high  school  work. 

The  Supervisors  of  Drawing,  Music,  Physical  Culture,  Sew- 
ing, and  Manual  Training  are  securing  effective  work  in  their 
several  departments.  In  the  music  department  the  need  of  an  \  .  ^,. 
additional  assistant  is  to  be  noted.  Too  much  of  the  super- 
visor's time  is  taken  up  in  the  actual  teaching  of  classes  of 
pupils  in  the  high  and  training  schools.  She  is  consequently 
unable  to  give  as  much  personal  attention  to  the  work  of  the 
elementary  grades  as  they  require  for  the  best  results.  She 
asks  for  assistance  in  the  colored  schools. 

Information  about  the  evening  schools  will  be  found  in  the 
report  of  the  First  Assistant  Superintendent,  Mr.  Henry  A. 
Wise,  under  whose  careful  management  they  have  become  a        \  ' 
highly   useful   feature   of  our  work.     I   approve   the   recom- 
mendations which  he  makes. 


^.^ 


/ 
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^  Mr.  John  E.   McCahaa,  Assistant   Superintendent,  reports 

4'.  upon  the  Parental  School,  School  Attendance,  and  the  special 

classes.  His  request  for  an  increase  in  the  number  of  at- 
tendance officers  deserves  careful  consideration.     I  commend 

/  his  entire  report  to  the  attention  of  the  Board. 

*  N     ■ 

Dr.  Henr\'  S.  West,  Assistant  Superintendent,  has  rendered 

invaluable  service  during  the  year  as  Director  of  Normal 
Extension  work  and  as  Special  Supervisor  of  the  high  schools 
and  preparatory  classes.  In  addition  to  these  duties,  he  has 
visited  the  upper  grade  classes  in  the  grammar  schools,  giv- 
ing particular  attention  to  the  work  of  the  men  teachers,  and 
has  served  on  the  Promotional  Examination  committees. 

The  Pratt  Library  continues  to  render  valuable  service  in 
supplementing  the  library  resources  of  the  elementary  schools 
by  lending  to  any  school  for  two  weeks'  use  fifty  books 
selected  by  the  teachers. 

Medical  Inspection  of  school  children,  which  is  carried  on 
:     systematically   under  the   direction   of   the   Commissioner   of 
I     Health,  is  becoming  annually  more  effective.     There  is  com- 
',     plete  co-operation  between  the  Department  of  Education  and 
the  Health  Department;  and  on  the  part  of  the  latter  the 
greatest   willingness  is   manifested  to  take  up  special  cases, 
thus  relieving  teachers  of  responsibilit>^  which  they  have  not 
the  special  technicaf  training  to  meet.     For  example,  in  as- 
signing pupils  to  the  classes  for  epile])tics  we  have  had  this 
special  assistance.     A  full  description  of  the  method  adopted 
by  the  Department  of  Health  was  given  in  the  report  for  the 
year  1906. 

Since  the  first  of  September  committees  of  principals  and 
teachers  have  been  assisting  me  in  collecting  criticisms  and  sug- 
gestions from  the  teachers  generally  on  the  Courses  of  Study 
for  Elementary  Schools  and  in  revising  these  courses  in  the 
light  of  experience.  No  very  marked  changes  seem  to  be 
required.  Some  omissions,  some  elaboration,  and  some  re- 
arrangement of  topics  have  been  suggested  to  which  we  are 
giving  heed  in  getting  the  copy  ready  for  the  printer. 


.\  4 
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There  need  be  no  fear  that  the  so-called  three  R's  are 
receiving  scant  attention. 

Reading. — In  teaching  children  to  read  emphasis  has  ceased 
to  be  placed  chiefly  in  the  learning  of  the  letters  and  is  now 
placed  upon  the  sentence  as  the  most  significant  unit  of  ex- 
pression; but  -word,  sound,  and  letter  receive  due  attention. 
Parents,  themselves  differently  taught,  are  not  always  able 
to  supply  a  suitable  test  to  the  child's  early  acquisitions  in 
reading  under  a  method  so  different  from  the  A,  B,  C  method ; 
but  a  little  patient  waiting  convinces  the  most  skeptical  that 
children  nowadays  are  developing  not  only  power  to  read, 
but  with  it  also  inclination  to  read,  which  is  quite  as  im- 
portant. It  is  the  thought  that  is  emphasized  in  the  method 
in  common  use  to-day,  and  consequently  expressional  read- 
ing is  secured  to  an  extent  impossible  by  more  mechanical 
methods. 

Arithmetic. — In  Arithmetic  constant  attention  is  given  to 
accuracy  and  facility  in  the  use  of  numbers  of  such  moderate 
size  as  to  be  within  the  pupil's  comprehension.  Practical 
problems  from  every  day  life  are  relied  upon  to  make  thought- 
ful as  well  as  accurate  and  rapid  workers.  Judgment,  self- 
reliance,  and  accuracy  in  mathematical  work  were  never  more 
highly  valued  than  they  are  at  present. 

Writing, — Vertical  writing  was  introduced  into  the  schools 
of  Baltimore  by  the  former  Board  of  Education  about  three 
years  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  new  Charter.  It  had, 
therefore,  been  in  use  here  about  three  years  when  I  came 
to  this  city.  The  system  had  attracted  my  attention  some 
years  previously  at  the  Exposition  in  Chicago,  where  the  up- 
right writing  from  the  English  schools  made  such  a  deep 
impression  upon  the  American  public  that  it  was  rapidly  taken 
up  in  the  schools  throughout  this  country;  and  I  was  glad, 
upon  coming  to  Baltimore,  to  have  an  opportunity  to  con- 
tinue to  study  a  system  (an  improvement  on  the  original 
vertical  system)   that  seemed  so  full  of  promise. 
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We  are  teaching  vertical  writing  from  copy-books  in  the 
Baltimore  schools  as  far  as  the  sixth  grade.  Pupils  in  the 
sixth  grade  who  are  careless  in  their  writing  are  given  copy- 
book drills;  but  in  general,  to  secure  satisfactory  results  in 
grades  6,  7,  and  8,  with  children  from  twelve  to  fourteen 
years  of  age,  we  use  blank  paper  for  practice  and  lay  much 
stress  upon  frequent  speed  tests  and  the  rejection  of  written 
work  carelessly  performed.  In  other  words,  after  the  age  of 
twelve  years  we  do  not  require  conformity  to  any  copy-book 
type,  but  encourage  each  child  to  adopt  that  form  of  letter 
which  seems  to  suit  best  his  individuality.  We  try  to  have 
him  avoid  back  hand,  but  we  also  try  to  have  him  avoid  the 
extreme  slant  of  the  old  Spencerian  hand.  We  demand  four 
things — legibility,  neatness,  reasonable  rapidity  and  compact- 
ness. 

It  is  the  universal  testimony  of  teachers  who  have  to  correct 
the  manuscript  work  of  children  that  with  the  present  system 
of  writing  legibility  is  secured  to  an  extent  immeasurably 
beyond  that  formerly  obtained  with  the  Spencerian  slant. 

We  are  conservative  in  our  school  management.  We  have 
been  so  in  penmanship  no  less  than  in  other  matters.  We 
have  not  pushed  vertical  writing  to  an  extreme. 

When  a  child  six  years  of  age  enters  our  schools  the 
muscles  which  he  uses  in  writing  are  not  fully  developed 
and  are  not  well  under  the  control  of  his  will.  The  regular 
lines  of  connection  in  his  brain  necessary  for  co-ordinating 
their  movements  have  not  yet  been  laid  down.  To  forward 
this  process  we  should  select,  in  teaching  writing,  the  simplest 
available  letter  forms  for  the  beginner  to  copy.  Unques- 
tionably the  simplest  forms  are  the  printed  forms  to  be  found 
in  his  reading  book;  and  in  former  times  children  were  often 
taught  to  make  print  letters  before  attempting  script.  But 
the  script  in  those  days  was  the  difficult  Spencerian  script 
which  had  little  resemblance  to  the  print  of  the  book,  and 
learning  it  after  print  was,  to  the  small  child,  almost  like 
learning  a  second  language.  The  letters  of  the  vertical 
system  so  closelv  resemble  those  with  which  the  children  are 
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familiar  in  their  reading  books  that  it  is  easy  to  teach  them 
to  make  the  vertical  letters  and  to  recognize  them  when  made. 
This  greatly  lightens  the  labor  of  learning  to  write.  ' 

Not  only  on  account  of  the  lack  of  organization  of  the 
parts  of  the  brain  controlling  the  muscles  used  in  writing, 
and  the  consequent  impossibility  of  making  fine  co-ordina- 
tions, but  also  to  prevent  injury  to  eye  sight,  we  have  little 
children  make  large  letters.  No  one  will  question  the  fact 
that  looking  at  vertical  lines  involves  less  strain  upon  the  eyes 
than  looking  at  oblique  lines.  For  this  additional  reason  it 
is  hygienically  better  for  children  to  use  the  vertical  form 
of  letters  when  learning  to  write.  In  the  early  years  this 
system  is  easily  taught  and  easily  learned.  It  is  no  less 
essential  that  any  system  of  writing  that  is  to  be  taught  to 
little  children  should  exhibit  these  two  characteristics — ease 
in  teaching  and  ease  in  learning — than  that  the  system  as 
it  develops  and  is  practiced  by  older  children  should  ex- 
hibit those  four  characteristics  which  I  have  already  men- 
tioned, namely,  legibility,  neatness,  rapidity  and  compactness. 

What  the  business  man  wants,  if  he  wants  really  legible 
writing,  can  be  had  with  greater  certainty  by  teaching  little 
children  letter  forms  which  they  can  make  with  some  ap- 
proach to  perfection,  and  letting  them  gradually  modify  these 
earlier  forms  as  muscular  control  advances,  than  by  teaching 
difficult  slant  letters  at  the  start.  Surely  business  men  do 
not  expect  the  writing  of  elementary  school  children  eleven 
to  fourteen  years  of  age  to  have  that  style  and  finish  that  is 
characteristic  of  the  work  of  the  penman  who  has  become 
expert  by  years  of  practice  in  penmanship  as  a  specialty. 
The  boy  has  not  been  devoting  himself  exclusively  to  pen- 
manship. He  has  used  penmanship  as  a  means  to  the  larger 
end  of  getting  educated.  If  when  he  leaves  the  elementary 
school  his  writing  is  neat  and  easy  to  read,  a  moderate 
amount  of  special  practice  in  penmanship  will  give  his  hand 
the  qualities  which  we  admire  in  the  practiced  penman.  But 
the  elementary  school  cannot  and  does  not  undertake  to  turn 
out   professional    penmen.     It    does,    however,    undertake    to 
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fit  children  to  write  a  plain,  easily  read  hand,  and  it  now  accom- 
plishes this  end  to  a  greater  degree  than  ever  before. 

The  business  colleges  are  supposed  to  know  the  demand  of 
the  business  world.  I  have  consulted  the  proprietors  of  two 
of  these  institutions  here  in  Baltimore,  and  they  support  tiie 
view  which  we  take.     I  quote  from  one  of  these: 

'*In  my  school  the  slant  system  is  taught,  and  as  far  as  1  know  this  is 
the  system  used  by  all  business  schools.  I  might  say,  however,  that 
slant  writing,  which  embraces  muscular  movements,  as  taught  by  us, 
cannot  be  successfully  taught  to  students  under  ten  or  twelve  years  of 
age.  It  may  be  due  in  a  large  measure  to  this  fact,  that  slant  writing 
is  universally  taught  by  business  schools,  as  our  students  are  all  over 
fourteen  years  of  age.  Of  late  years  there  has  been  a  very  decided  ten- 
dency among  business  schools  to  use  less  slant  than  formerly.  None 
of  them  now  teach  what  is  properly  known  as  Spencerian.  Students  are 
not  required  to  write  any  particular  slant,  but  are  permitted  to  use  any 
slant  between  the  old  Spencerian  and  vertical.  It  is  impossible  for  all 
students  to  write  a  given  or  uniform  slant.  The  writing  of  different 
students  must  of  necessity  vary  in  this  particular. 

"By  common  consent  the  chief  requisites  of  business  writing  are  speed, 
legibility,  and  neatness.  If  the  wn^rk  is  in  charge  of  a  trained  and 
skilled  teacher,  these  essentials  can  be  secured,  regardless  of  the  angle 
at  which  the  writing  may  slant,  provided  a  good  style  is  used.  There  are 
some  forms  of  vertical  writing  diflficult  of  rapid  execution,  because  of 
too  much  roundness,  and  this  style  should  not  be  taught  in  the  upper 
grades,  as  it  cannot  be  written  with  sufficient  speed.  There  is  also  a 
style  of  slant  writing  that  should  not  be  taught  because  of  too  much 
slant,  resulting  in  illegibility.  Any  style  of  penman.ship  which  is  neat, 
legible,  and  rapid,  should  be  acceptable  in  business. 

**Some  people  make  the  absurd  claim  that  the  government  will  not 
employ  stenographers  unless  they  write  a  certain  style  of  shorthand, 
but  the  government  officially  denies  this,  and  the  facts  are  that  writers 
of  all  systems  of  shorthand  are  employed  by  the  government,  the  only 
requisite  being  legibility,  speed  and  accuracy.  These  facts  hold  good 
with  the  business  man  in  regard  to  penmanship.  He  does  not  care  so 
much  as  to  the  kind  of  writing,  provided  it  is  neat,  compact,  legible  and 
rapid.  As  stated  above,  these  essential  elements  are  easy  of  accomplish- 
ment if  properly  taught  from  suitable  models.  It  is  not  a  question  with 
the  business  community  as  to  the  system  of  shorthand,  style  of  penman- 
ship, or  make  of  typewriter;  it  is  the  facility  of  execution,  neatness, 
accuracy,  and  the  appearance  of  the  finished  product  that  count." 
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Ten  or  fifteen  years  ago  there  was  vastly  more  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  hand  writing  of  children  in  the  public  schools 
than  there  is  to-day.  The  slant  system  was  then  generally 
used.  I  have  on  file  in  my  office  compositions  written  by  the 
children  who  were  promoted  from  the  eighth  grade  to  the 
secondary  schools  last  June.  In  these  compositions  we  find 
slant  writing  as  w^ll  as  vertical  writing — ^no  two  children 
write  the  same  hand — ^but  the  writing  is  all  legible.  It  will 
not  suffer  by  comparison  with  the  best  slant  writing  done  by 
children  of  the  same  grade  when  the  Spencerian  system  was 
used. 

We  have  in  the  Eastern  High  School  library  and  in  the 
Baltimore  Cit>'  College  library  bound  volumes  of  examination 
papers  written  by  children  of  the  highest  grammar  grade 
from  the  year  1852  to  the  year  1890.  These  volumes  furnish 
indisputable  evidence  that  the  slant  writing  of  grammar  grade 
pupils  was  far  less  legible  than  present  day  writing  of  pupils 
of  the  same  age.  Furthermore,  in  teaching  vertical  writing 
to  children  in  their  first  years  at  school,  we  are  acting  in 
harmony  with  the  views  of  celebrated  physicians  in  England, 
France,  Germany,  and  our  own  country ;  and  with  the  authors 
of  standard  works  on  School  Hygiene,  who  agree  that  to 
teach  children  the  slant  letters  in  their  earlier  years  tends  to 
cause  eye  strain  and  that  the  posture  which  small  children 
naturally  assume  in  learning  slant  writing  conduces  to 
curvature  of  the  spine. 

Little  children  just  learning  to  write  should  be  taught 
to  make  large,  round  letters.  Gradually,  as  the  pupils  grow 
older,  the  size  of  the  letters  in  the  copy  should  be  reduced 
and  the  more  complex  muscular  movements  may  be  intro- 
duced. For  a  time  form  should  be  regarded  rather  than 
speed.  When  the  child  is  ten  or  eleven  years  of  age  he  may 
begin  to  be  drilled  for  rapidity;  but  legibility  should  always 
be  the  chief  end  sought.  Soon  the  copy  book  may  be  dis- 
carded and  the  child  encouraged  to  use  that  form  of  letter 
which  is  most  natural  to  him,  and  by  which  he  is  enabled 
to  attain  the  maximum  result  for  him  in  legibility,  speed  and 
compactness. 
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VOCATIONAL    TRAINING    IN    ELEMENTARY    SCHOOLS. 

In  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  '^Technical  and  In- 
dustrial Education,"  submitted  in  April,  1906,  to  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Massachusetts,  it  is  stated  that  the  Committee  found 
on  investigation,  "A  growing  feeling  of  inadequacy  in  the 
existing  public  school  system  to  meet  fully  the  need  of  mod- 
ern industrial  and  social  conditions."  In  the  words  of  the 
.  report,  **For  the  great  majority  of  children  who  leave  school 
to  enter  ernployments  at  fourteen  or  fifteen,  the  first  three  or 
four  years  are  practically  waste  years  so  far  as  the  pro- 
ductive value  of  the  child  is  concerned  and  so  far  as  in- 
creasing his  industrial  and  productive  efficiency.  The  em- 
ployments upon  which  they  enter  demand  so  little  individual 
skill  that  they  are  not  educated  in  any  sense.  For  these 
children,  many  of  whom  now  leave  school  from  their  own 
choice  at  the  completion  of  the  seventh  grade,  further  school 
training  of  a  practical  character  would  be  possible  if  it  pre- 
pared for  the  industries.  Hence  any  scheme  of  education 
which  is  to  increase  the  child's  productive  efficiency  must 
consider  the  child  of  fourteen." 

In  the  State  of  Massachusetts  twenty-five  thousand  chil- 
dren were  found  by  the  Industrial  Commission  to  be  in 
the  vocational  field  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  sixteen. 
The  great  majority  of  these  children  were  drifting  about 
from  one  position  to  another,  vainly  endeavoring  to  secure 
some  permanent  foothold.  The  conditions  described  by  this 
committee  are  similar  to  those  existing  in  Baltimore.  In 
certain  parts  of  the  city  we  find  a  great  many  children  leav- 
ing school  and  going  to  work  at  altogether  too  early  an 
age.        ^ 

In  two  of  our  schools — Xos.  47  and  106 — special  emphasis 
has  been  placed  upon  industrial  work,  and  the  indications 
are  that  it  appeals  to  a  class  of  children  who  would  other- 
wise not  remain  in  school.  Further  study  of  the  results 
seems  to  me  likely  to  indicate  that  we  should  extend  this  kind 
of  work  to  a  number  of  other  schools  in  the  citv. 
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The  Baltimore  Teachers'  Training  School. — The  enroll- 
ment of  the  present  school  year  numbers  io6  students.  Of 
these,  45  are  at  present  completing  the  senior  year  and  6i 
were  enrolled  in  September.  By  a  recent  rule  of  the  Board, 
graduates  from  colleges  and  accredited  normal  schools  are 
granted  the  special  privilege  of  pursuing  the  work  of  the 
senior  year,  holding  themselves  responsible  for  other  neces- 
sary preparation  for  qualifying  for  the  annual  professional 
examination.  Four  students  of  the  September  enrollment 
took  advantage  of  this  ruling,  and  are  pursuing  special 
courses. 

During  the  six  years  in  which  the  Training  School  has  been 
in  existence,  250  students  have  completed  the  course,  and  the 
greater  number  of  these  are  now  in  the  ranks  as  teachers  of  the 
city  schools.  These  graduate  students  have  organized  an 
alumni  association,  dividing  into  sections  for  purposes  of  study 
and  recreation,  and  arranging  for  two  general  meetings  an- 
nually. The  various  sections  are  at  present  preparing  and  dis- 
tributing bulletins  for  the  coming  year,  announcing  dates  of 
meetings  and  topics  for  investigation  and  study.  The  work  is 
yet  in  its  incipiency,  but  I  confidently  look  forward  to  a  settled 
and  effective  movement  along  the  lines  planned.  The  value  to 
the  young  teachers,  and  to  the  school  of  this  community  of  in- 
terest and  effort,  in  the  growth  of  professionalism  and  the  con- 
tinuance of  habits  of  study,  cannot  be  readily  estimated. 

From  the  autumn  of  1903  to  June,  1907,  Saturday  classes 
were  maintained,  in  which  once  a  month,  the  students  who  had 
completed  the  one  year  course  in  the  Training  School,  met  and 
discussed  pedagogical  subjects  having  an  immediate  bearing 
upon  the  teacher's  work.  With  the  inauguration  of  the  two- 
year  course,  and  the  beginning  of  alumni  study,  this  class  is  no 
longer  necessary.  By  the  same  arrangement,  it  has  been  pos- 
sible to  introduce  into  the  course  of  study  Domestic  Science  in 
Cooking  and  Sewing,  experimental  physics  as  a  supplement  to 
the  former  nature  study  course,  and  tool  work  in  Manual  Train- 
ing. The  practice  term  has  also  been  ^tended  ten  weeks,  giv- 
ing ten  weeks  in  the  junior  and  ten  weeks  in  the  senior  year. 
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This  arrangement  makes  possible  a  diversified  experience  in 
grade  work  and  in  class  management  which  will  shorten  the 
period  of  probation  before  entrance  to  the  list  of  qualified  teach- 
ers. A  longer  course  is  justified  again  in  the  spirit  and  steadi- 
ness of  the  senior  students.  In  them  we  see  exemplified  the 
wisdom  of  a  plan  of  discipline  which  takes  for  granted  sincerity 
of  purpose  and  a  desire  for  adequate  professional  preparation 
which  will  cause  each  student  to  become  actively  interested  in 
the  right  management  of  the  school. 

That  the  influence  of  the  school  reaches  beyond  the  year  or 
more  in  which  the  students  are  under  instruction  is  specially 
proved  by  the  readiness  with  which  the  young  teachers  deny 
themselves  in  the  effort  to  save  a  sufficient  amount  from  their 
salaries  to  defray  the  expenses  of  summer  courses  given  at 
the  various  universities,  and  also  by  the  number  who  pursue 
courses  in  the  Maryland  Institute,  working  evenings  to  com- 
plete a  specified  amount  of  work  necessary  for  graduation  from 
some  one  of  the  various  departments. 

The  most  pressing  need  of  the  school  at  present  is  a  home,  in 
/which  adequate  arrangements  are  made  for  supplies,  library 
'  facilities,  morning  assembly,  occasional  assembly  of  all  pupils  in 
the  interest  of  school  spirit,  and  for  demonstration  lessons  for 
the  benefit  of  students,  teachers  and  parents.  There  is  noth- 
ing in  the  present  quarters  of  the  school  to  attract  students 
from  the  comfortable  and  beautiful  high  schools.  The  external 
appeal  which  was  incidental  in  the  first  stages  of  the  institu- 
tion's growth  can  no  longer  be  ignored. 

Under  its  able  principal  and  faculty  the  school  has  rendered 
invaluable  assistance  to  the  cause  of  education  in  Baltimore.  It 
is  the  heart  of  the  system. 

The  Trainiui^  School  for  Colored  Teachers  is  housed  in  a 
modem,  well-equipped  building  at  the  corner  of  Mount  and 
Saratoga  streets.  The  school  has  enabled  us  gradually  to  sup- 
ply well-trained  colored  teachers  to  all  colored  scliools  in  the 
citv. 
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Total  number  of  Colored  Training  School  pupils  who  have  passed 

the  Teachers*  Examination 1 18 

Number  of  first  year  pupils  in  present  class i5 

Number  of  second  year  pupils  in  present  class 36 

During  the  past  year  the  Training  School  faculty  has  aided 
the  work  in  all  of  the  colored  schools  by  conducting  institutes 
at  which  by  my  direction  all  who  had  attended  the  Training 
School  were  required  to  be  present  and  to  which  other  colored 
teachers  were  welcome. 

A  few  years  ago  male  graduates  of  the  colored  high  school 
entered  upon  the  profession  of  teaching  in  considerable  num- 
bers, but  the  number  now  taking  up  this  work  is  very  small. 
In  view  of  this  fact  it  seems  desirable  to  remove  a  restriction 
now  imposed  by  Art.  XX\'II,  Sec.  29. 

In  the  advancement  of  teaching  there  are  four  essentials: 
salaries  that  will  attract  candidates  for  positions  as  teachers; 
good  initial  training  for  teachers;  close  supervision,  especially 
in  the  early  years;  and  such  financial  provision  for  the  retire- 
ment of  teachers  as  will  enable  them  to  leave  the  service  before 
they  become  a  burden  to  it,  and  in  leaving  it  to  be  assured  of 
comfortable  support.  The  last  essential  can  be  put  aside  with 
safety  to  public  education  only  by  paying  much  larger  salaries 
than  our  teachers  are  yet  receiving.  As  this  seems  impracti- 
cable at  present  in  view  of  the  large  expense  of  the  very 
creditable  advance  that  has  been  made  during  the  last  five 
years,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  pension  bill  may  be  agreed  upon 
which  will  prove  acceptable  to  the  Legislature. 

The  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  Worcester,  Massachusetts, 
has  prepared  the  following  table  of  salaries  which  will  prove 
of  interest.  Our  minimum  is  $444  and  our  maximum  $700. 
Twenty-seven  of  the  forty-one  cities  cited,  most  of  them  smaller 
than  Baltimore,  have  established  a  maximum  considerably 
higher  than  ours. 
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SALARIES— ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 
Cities  Having  More  Than  100,000  Population. 


Cities. 


Atlanta 

Allegheny   

Baltimore 

Boston 

Buffalo 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland  

Columbus  

Dayton I 

Denver j 

Detroit 

Fall  River 

Indianapolis 

Jersey  City 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

Los  Angeles I 

Louisville  | 

Memphis 

Milwaukee | 

Minneapolis 

Nashville 

Newark 

New  Haven 

New  Orleans 

Omaha I 

Paterson 

Pittsburg 

Portland,  Ore | 

Piovidence 

Riclimon<l 

Rochester  

San  Francisco  ...' 

Scranton | 

Seattle  , 

St.  Joseph  ' 

St.  Louis 

St.  Paul  

Syracuse I 

Toledo I 

Washington    

Worcester   


Popula- 
tion. 

Minimum. 

lOO.OCO 

|4oo 

500 

650,000 

444 

595.880 

552 

376,618 

400 

425,000 

450  &  600 

465,000 

500 

179,000 

450 

115.000 

500 

175.000 

600 

317.591 

450 

105,762 

400 

215,000 

400 

232.699 

600 

200,000 

500 

225.000 

620 

238,000 

450 

175.^00 

500 

312.948 

450 

261.974 

500 

130,000 

350 

283.289 

580 

125,000 

350  &  450 

350,000 

400 

125,000 

500 

1 1 1.529 

425  &  550 

600,000 

450 

150,000 

550 

I9«.635 

500 

100,000 

36o(9mos.) 

181,672 

450 

450,000 

600 

120,000 

495 

Maximum. 


Annual  Increase. 


150.000 
110,000 
700,000 
197,023 
117,498 
150,000 
324,000 
128,135 


I 
550  &  700 
370 
560 
450 
300 


I650 

I50  and  25 

900 

5°     « 

700 

60,  48,  24,  36.  40 

936 

48 

700 

40  and  10 

1,000 

50 

900 

50  and  25 

750 

50 

700 

50  and  25 

960 

72 

900-975 

50 

600—640 

60  and  40 

650—700 

50 

1,272 

48 

825 

50.  70,  40,  25 

820 

40 

750 

50 

850 

50 

950—1,050 

50 

900 

50 

650 

50 

1,100 

50 

650—700 

50 

750 

38  and  88 

830 

50  and  40 

900 

50 

900 

50 

750—800—850 

50 

750—900 

50 

585 

45 

700 

50 

760-800 

30 

660 

Irregular. 

715-800 

50 

700 

50,  30.  20 

840—920—1,100 

Irregular. 

900 

50 

700 

50 

500 
500 


',350 

650— 75'> 


40,  30,  25 
25 
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RECOMMENDATIONS.  X 

1.  That  courses  in  Household  Economics  be  offered  in  the 
Eastern  and  Western  High  Schools. 

2.  That  an  unassigned  teacher  be  allowed  in  each  of  tW 
five  high  schools. 

3.  That  in  the  next  budget  $2,000  be  included  for  the  library 
of  the  Eastern  High  School,  $2,000  for  the  library  of  the  Polv'V 
technic   Institute  and  $1,000  for  that  of  the  Western   High 
School. 

4.  That  in  each  high  school  supplied  with  a  reference  librar^^ 
a  person  trained  in  library  methods  be  employed. 

5.  That  the  Supervisor  of  Music  be  allowed  an  additional 
assistant  w^hose  work  shall  be  in  the  colored  schools. 

6.  That  the  force  of  Attendance  Officers  be  strengthenecr 
and  increased  in  number. 

7.  That  an  Evening  School  of  Trades,  open  to  workmen 
already  employed  in  trades,  be  established.  \^ 

8.  That  industrial  training  like  that  which  is  being  given 
under  authority  of  the  Board  at  Schools  Xo.  47  and  No.  106 
be  extended  to  two  other  schools  in  the  year  1908.    \^ 

9.  That  a  kindergarten  be  established  at  School  Xo.  100.  \/^ 

10.  That  Article  2^,  Section  29,  of  the  Rules  be  repealed. 
On  succeeding  pages  there  will  be  found  special  papers  as 

follows :  A  description  of  the  means  which  we  are  employing 
for  the  improvement  of  teaching ;  a  report  on  the  work  of  the 
Evening  Schools ;  a  report  on  the  work  of  the  School  Attend- 
ance Department ;  papers  relating  to  the  Secondary  Schools ; 
and  statistical  tables. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

JAMES  II.  \'AX  SICKLE, 

Superintendent. 
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THE    IMPROVEMENT    OF    TEACHERS.— (a)     THE 
NEED;  (b)  THE  MEANS. 

[IX   THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS.] 

In  Baltimore  for  some  years  prior  to  1900  the  indispensable 
minimum  of  scholarship  for  teaching  in  the  elementary  schools 
was  provided  for  by  the  requirement  of  high  school  graduation 
or  its  equivalent  as  a  condition  of  employment.  Graduation 
from  the  high  school  was  here,  as  in  many  other  cities,  very 
ill-advisedly  taken  as  complete  evidence  of  ability  to  teach.  A 
few  years  earlier  a  still  lower  standard  prevailed.  There  are 
teachers  yet  in  the  ^rvice  whose  attainments  at  the  time  of 
their  appointment  were  tested  only  by  an  examination  about 
suited  to  pupils  in  an  upper  grammar  grade  of  an  elementary 
school.  These,  however,  are  few,  and  they  have  gained  in- 
creased scholarship  while  teaching.  In  either  case  the  young 
teacher  was  placed  in  charge  of  a  class  with  only  the  empirical 
ideas  about  teaching  that  came  unconsciously  from  years  of 
association  in  elementary  and  high  schools  with  her  own  teach- 
ers, themselves  in  many  instances  not  especially  well  qualified 
for  their  work,  and  consequently,  presenting  for  imitation  not 
the  best  models.  A  teacher  thus  equipped  has  some  knowledge 
of  the  common  braches,  but  she  knows  Httle  of  the  learning 
process,  and,  therefore, her  efforts  are  uneconomically  expended. 
She  does  not  know  how  to  present  subjects  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  engage  the  child's  interest  -and  call  forth  his  best  efforts, 
and  consequently  disciplinary  problems  are  the  prominent  ones. 
She  begins  with  the  youngest  children  because  these  are  the 
only  ones  she  can  keep  in  order.  A  few  teachers  of  superior 
natural  ability  quickly  gain  considerable  skill ;  others  in  the 
course  of  time  achieve  a  moderate  degree  of  success :  and  still 
others  ccjually  conscientious  and  faithful  begin  their  work  in  a 
purely  formal  and  mechanical  way  and,  if  left  undisturbed, 
soon  become  chained  in  a  dull  and  lifeless  routine. 

In  personal  qualifications  the  teachers  of  this  city  rank  un- 
usually high.     Morally  and  socially  they  justly  hold   a  firm 
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place  in  the  esteem  of  the  people.  But  some  teachers  who  have 
agreeable  social  manners  outside  of  school  do  not  exhibit  these 
graces  in  their  intercourse  with  the  children.  This  is  due  to 
the  professional  ideal  which  they  hold.  There  is  a  false  ideal 
of  discipline.  They  feel  that  if  they  were  kind  and  gentle 
with  the  children  the  children  would  take  advantage  of  them. 
Under  this  ideal  and  practice  the  voices  of  such  teachers  be- 
come unnatural  and  strained.  The  voice  becomes  a  school- 
room voice  and  the  manner  a  school-room  manner.  The 
best  teachers  and  the  good  teachers  are  free  from  this  defect. 
While  the  fact  that  the  culture  and  general  scholarship  of  the 
teachers  are  above  their  professional  knowledge  and  skill  in 
teaching  points  to  the  necessity  of  after  training,  it  also  fur- 
nishes a  firm  foundation  for  such  training  and  guarantees 
valuable  results.  The  only  approach  to  professional  success 
lies  in  continuous  professional  progress,  and  this  is  best  furth- 
ered by  the  performance  of  every  day  school  room  duties  in  a 
professional  way.  All  reading,  all  courses  of  lectures,  all  con- 
ferences, all  supervision  should  tend  to  concentrate  attention 
on  the  work  to  be  performed.  Thus  focused,  they  are  not  added 
burdens  but  recognized  aids  in  the  actual  day's  work. 

All  teachers  who  have  entered  the  service  since  1900  have 
had  the  benefit  of  a  good  high  school  course,  and,  in  addition, 
either  well  attested  experience  elsewhere  or  professional  train- 
ing. The  majority  enter  the  service  through  the  City  Training 
Schools.  Here  they  pursue  a  two  years'  course,  the  first  year 
of  which  is  devoted  to  theory  and  observation  of  good  teach- 
ing, and  the  second  largely  to  practice  under  expert  guidance. 
But  at  the  close  of  the  second  year  of  training  their  prepara- 
tion for  teaching  is  only  well  begun.  Professional  study  and 
preparation  for  teaching  can  really  go  on  in  the  most  effective 
way  only  when  the  candidate  enters  into  actual  service. 

Those  in  actual  service  and  in  need  of  after  training  have 
been  treated  in  groups  which,  omitting  minor  differences,  may 
be  characterized  as  follows : 

(I.)  Superior  teachers  who  need  no  stimulation  other  than 
their  own  ideals  of  excellence.     Bv  the  fine  standard  of  work 
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which  they  maintain  and  by  their  student-like  habits  they 
might,  under  favorable  conditions,  set  the  pace  for  th^t  entire 
teaching  force.  At  the  present  time  this  group  is  a  large  one. 
With  this  group  supervision  is  chiefly  concerned  in  gaining 
their  co-operation  in  working  out  problems  and  in  making  their 
skill  serviceable  to  other  teachers. 

(2.)  Teachers  possessing  a  good  degree  of  executive  ability 
and  adequate  scholarship  of  the  book-learning  variety,  who 
resist  change  because  they  honestly  believe  the  old  ways  are 
better.  They  are  patriotic  defenders  of  the  views  and  tradi- 
tions and  practices  in  which  they  were  reared.  The  greater 
number  of  these  will  as  strongly  support  the  new  when  fully 
convinced  of  its  advantages;  but  in  the  absence  of  positive 
orders  they  resist  proposed  changes  until  absolutely  conclusive 
demonstration  is  furnished  in  a  concrete  way.  Supervision 
must  confidently  accept  these  conditions  and  furnish  the  dem- 
onstration. 

(3.)  Teachers  lacking  adequate  scholarship  or  practical  skill 
or  both,  self-conscious  and  timid,  because  unacquainted  with 
standards  of  work  and  valid  guiding  principles,  desirous  of 
avoiding  observation,  doing  their  work  in  a  more  or  less  per- 
functory and  fortuitous  way.  Supervision  needs  to  give  these 
teachers  courage  by  an  exhibition  of  standards  plainly  within 
their  reach  and  by  sympathetic  personal  work  in  their  own 
school  roonif. 

(4.)  Teachers  lacking  adequate  scholarship  or  practical 
skill  or  both,  but  not  conscious  of  this  lack  and  therefore  un- 
aware of  any  need  of  assistance.  Some  form  of  positive  direc- 
tion is  here  necessary  in  the  first  stages  of  supervision. 

( 5. )  Teachers  yet  in  the  early  years  of  their  service.  Super- 
vision sliould  be  able  to  concern  itself  chiefly  in  keeping  these 
teachers  in  class  1  so  far  as  their  professional  attitude  is  con- 
cerned. There  will,  of  course,  always  be  differences  among 
them  in  scholarship  and  personal  power,  but  all  should  have 
guidance  in  kind  and  quantity  adapted  to  prevent  any  of  them, 
even  the  weakest,  from  developing  the  characteristics  of  class 
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2,  class  3,  or  class  4.  If  these  new  recruits  are  to  be  able  to 
lead  children  to  be  open-minded,  to  hold  opinions  tentatively, 
to  be  sure  but  not  too  sure,  to  be  willing  to  give  both  sides  of  a 
question  a  hearing  before  reaching  a  final  conclusion,  they  must 
keep  themselves  open-minded.  To  aid  them  in  doing  this, 
supervision  will  keep  itself  free  from  dogmatism  even  in  deal- 
ing with  the  youngest  teachers. 

Teachers  of  class  i,  class  2  and  class  5  are  willing  to  have 
their  work  seen  and  valued  by  competent  and  trusted  super- 
visors. People  who  know  how  to  do  a  thing,  or  who  sincerely 
think  they  know  how.  or  who  sincerely  wish  to  learn  how%  are 
neither  afraid  nor  reluctant  to  have  their  work  seen  by  any 
fair-minded  person.  Supervisors  must  be  both  skillful  and 
fair-minded,  their  sympathy  must  be  of  a  kind  that  does  not 
cloud  the  judgment,  and  their  work  must  prove  that  supervi- 
sion means  help. 

WAYS   IN    WHICH    HELP   IS  GIVEN. 

(a.)  Through  the  usual  channels:  i.  e..  Principals,  each 
responsible  to  the  Superintendent  for  the  work  of  teachers  in 
a  group  of  schools  enrolling  2.000  to  3.000  pupils ;  Supervisors 
of  the  so-called  special  subjects — music,  drawing,  physical  cul- 
ture, etc. ;  Grade  Supervisors  w  ho  supplement  the  work  of  the 
principal  and,  in  certain  matters  later  to  be  explained,  repre- 
sent the  superintendent;  the  teachers'  meeting, — general,  spe- 
cial, building,  group,  subject,  grade :  normal  extension  classes ; 
lectures  by  eminent  educational  leaders;  co-operative  work  in 
making  and  revising  the  course  of  study ;  co-operative  work  in 
planning  lessons. 

(b.)  Professional  Requirements  for  advance  in  salary  on  a 
merit  basis  leading  to  a  fuller  utilization  of  facilities  for  pro- 
fessional growth  than  is  secured  through  level  salaries. 

(c.)  Positions  carrying  higher  salaries  open  to  the  most 
competent  as  vacancies  occur. 

Many  teachers  find  joy  in  work  well  done  so  satisfying  that 
the  increased  remuneration  which  good  work  brings  is  to  them 
an  incident,  agreeable,  to  be  sure,  but  not  in  any  strict  sense 
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the  motive  which  causes  them  to  be  zealous  and  active  in 
utilizing  means  for  professional  growth.  They  are  glad  to  be 
measured  by  professional  standards,  however,  and  they  cheer- 
fully and  easily  comply  with  the  conditions  imposed  by  the 
School  Board. 

ESTIMATING  THE  EFFICIENCY  OF  TEACHERS. 

Early  in  the  year  1901  the  Superintendent  issued  instructions 
to  be  followed  by  principals  in  estimating  the  efficiency  of 
teachers  and  reporting  thereon  annually  under  three  heads — 
Instruction,  Management  of  Children,  Attention  to  Details  of 
School  Business.  The  teachers  are  informed  as  fully  as  pos- 
sible through  addresses  and  discussions  about  the  standard  or 
ideal  held  under  each  head.  It  is  impossible  to  secure  absolute 
uniformity  in  the  scale  of  marking  used  by  different  principals ; 
but  since  each  principal  must  not  only  record  his  judgment  of 
each  teacher  annually  but  must  also  arrange  all  names  in  the 
order  of  relative  merit,  the  top,  middle  and  bottom  of  one 
principal's  list  may  justly  be  compared  with  the  top,  middle 
and  bottom  of  any  other  principal's  list.  Doubtful  instances 
are  comparatively  few  and  these  are  checked  up  by  means  of 
the  wider  range  of  observation  of  assistant  superintendents. 

It  is  the  principal's  duty  to  help  all  who  need  help.  In  order 
to  give  effective  Jielp  he  must  be  constantly  forming  judgments 
of  the  efficiency  of  teachers.  Recording  these  judgments  is  an 
occasional  though  a  very  necessary  duty;  but  stimulating  and 
helping  constitute  his  daily  occupation  and  his  most  important 
function.  Since,  however,  his  duties  cover  a  very  wide  range, 
including,  as  they  do,  the  business  management  of  his  group 
of  schools  and  educational  responsibility  for  the  work  of  teach- 
ers in  each  of  the  eight  grades,  he  needs  the  assistance  of  grade 
supervisors  whOj  by  devoting  their  whole  attention  to  one  or 
two  grades,  become  more  expert  in  them  than  he  could  be. 
The  grade  supervisor's  position  affords  the  opportunity  of  com- 
paring the  corresponding  grade  of  work  in  many  schools,  de- 
nied to  the  principal  to  whom  weak  teaching  seems  less  glar- 
ing through  the  absence  of  contrast. 
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In  rearranging  the  salary  schedule  the  Board  has  finally  been 
able  to  provide  a  respectable  minimum  salary  of  $504  per 
annum,  which  all  teachers  of  promise  reach  after  one  successful 
year  as  regularly  elected  teachers.  The  way  is  then  open  to 
each  for  an  advance  to  $700  per  annum  in  increments  given 
annually  for  five  years  upon  satisfactory  evidence  of  efficiency 
and  progress.  The  special  kind  of  progress  required  for  ad- 
vance from  $504  to  $600  is  increased  skill  in  English.  This 
is  tested  by  an  examination.  For  a  year  or  two  after  leaving 
the  City  Training  School  no  line  of  professional  study  for  the 
young  teacher  will,  we  think,  yield  results  as  useful  to  the 
school  system  as  study  tending  toward  accuracy  and  facility 
in  the  use  of  the  mother  tongue.  The  examination  in  English 
for  1907  is  explained  in  the  following  circular : 

PROMOTIONAL  EXAMINATION,  PART  I. 

ENGIJSII. 

The  rule  for  the  first  advance  of  teachers'  salaries  beyond 
$504  (Promotional  Examination,  Part  I)  prescribes  as  one  re- 
quirement "An  impersonal  test  in  the  correct  and  effective  use 
and  intrepretation  of  English.''  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
many  students  secure  a  satisfactory  general  average  of  scholar- 
ship at  graduation  from  the  high  school,  when  their  equipment 
and  power  in  English  are  not  at  that  time  equal  to  a  teacher's 
needs;  yet  such  graduates  frequently  develop  afterwards  into 
ver>'  good  teachers.  All  candidates  for  the  first  promotion  in 
the  teaching  service  should  be  able  to  show  that  since  their 
graduation  from  the  high  school  they  have  made  appreciable 
advance  toward  the  attainment  of  that  sound  judgment  and 
refined  taste  in  English  which  is  the  outcome  of  wider  reading 
and  study  and  greater  maturity  of  mind  than  can  be  expected 
in  high  school  students.  The  examination  in  English,  there- 
fore, is  set  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining:  (i)  Whether  the 
teacher's  own  hold  upon  English  is  satisfactory;  and  (2) 
whether  the  teacher  is  in  possession  of  some  good  aims  and 
methods  for  the  instruction  of  children  in  English  composi- 
tion and  literature. 


> 
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A  teacher  should  be  able  to  speak  and  write  English  with 
absolute  correctness,  and  also  to  interpret  correctly  any  ordi- 
nary piece  of  classic  poetry  or  prose.  This  requirement  though 
is  not  extensive  enough ;  for  in  fact  quite  meagre  attainments 
suffice  to  make  one  simply  correct  in  the  use  and  understanding 
of  English.  Many  persons  speak  and  write  in  a  way  that  is 
not  incorrect ;  but  their  English  is  decidedly  ineffective.  Mere 
correctness  in  English  is  not  enough  to  insure  success  in  teach- 
ing. 

To  succeed  in  the  class  room  one's  words  must  be  effective ; 
and  effective  English  does  not  come  unsought.  For  the  pro- 
duction of  effective  English  the  teacher  needs  all  the  art  that 
can  be  mustered.  Similarly,  the  teacher  must  be  able  not  only 
to  understand  classic  literature,  but  also  to  interpret  it  effec- 
tively to  children ;  and  expertness  in  interpretation  can  be 
secured  only  by  systematic  study. 

As  it  is  necessary  for  the  teacher  to  have  an  effective  com- 
mand of  English,  and  as  it  is  improbable  that  he  can  gain  such 
command  without  deliberate  study  and  practice,  it  would  seem 
that  any  candidate  for  promotion  ought  to  be  more  than  will- 
ing to  show  that  he  has  pursued  a  course  in  English  compre- 
hensive enough  to  include  a  review  of  grammar;  a  good  in- 
troduction into  rhetoric,  accompanied  by  sufficient  practice  in 
composition ;  and  a  careful  study  of  a  number  of  English 
classics. 

Particular  texts  are  named  below  in  order  to  offer  to  teach- 
ers who  desire  to  make  definite  preparation  for  this  examina- 
tion a  specific  set  of  books  to  work  upon.  It  must,  however, 
always  be  remembered  that  no  talismanic  character  resides  in 
any  selection  of  texts :  others  would  serve  quite  as  well. 

The  aim  of  any  course  in  English  is  not  primarily  informa- 
tional, to  make  one  acquainted  with  particular  pieces  of  litera- 
ture ;  it  is  discii)linary  and  cultural,  to  create  in  any  one  by  the 
intensive  study  of  a  certain  number  of  classics  some  critical  in- 
sight and  some  literary  power.  Consequently  the  texts  here 
selected  are  taken  intentionallv   from  those  authors  that  are 
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known  to  every  well-read  person,  so  that  the  candidate  will 
not  be  burdened  with  the  task  of  studying  up  a  mass  of  new 
subject-matter;  but  will  on  the  contrary  need  simply  to  make 
ready  for  some  interpretative  work  upon  classics  with  which 
he  is  already  familiar.  It  is  to  be  noted  further  that  in  no  case 
will  the  memorizing  of  minute  details  be  deemed  sufficient  to 
outweigh  poor  judgment  or  illogical  reasoning. 

The  examiners  in  preparing  Promotional  Examination,  Part 
I,  next  autumn  will  base  their  questions  upon  the  following 
texts : 

For  careful  study : — 

Hawthorne's  House  of  Seven  Gables:  George  Eliot's  Silas 
Mamer;  Macaulay's  Essay  on  Warren  Hastings;  Emerson's 
Selected  Essays  (the  selection  found  in  the  Macmillan  Pocket 
Classics)  ;  Shelley  and  Keats*  Selected  Poems  (the  selection 
found  in  the  Macmillan  Pocket  Classics)  ;  Shakespeare's  Mac- 
beth. 

For  general  reading : — 

Shakespeare's  Julius  Caesar;  Arnold's  Sohrab  and  Rustum; 
Browning's  Shorter  Poems  (the  selection  found  in  the  Mac- 
millan Pocket  Classics)  ;  Lowell's  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal : 
Scott's  Ivanhoe ;  Thackery's  Henry  Esmond ;  Carlyle's  Heroes 
and  Hero  Worship ;  Ruskin's  Sesame  and  Lilies:  Irving's 
Sketch  Book  Selections  (the  selection  foun(\  in  the  Riverside 
Literature  Series,  No.  S). 

The  questions  in  literary  interpretation  will  refer  chiefly,  if 
not  exclusively,  to  the  texts  set  for  careful  study.  The  topics 
for  themes  in  composition,  will  be  taken  chiefly,  if  not  ex- 
clusively, from  the  texts  set  for  general  reading. 

[so  FAR  THE  CIRCULAR.] 

After  the  teachers  have  successfully  met  this  requirement 
the  special  kind  of  progress  w^hich  we  wish  next  to  emphasize 
is  the  ability  to  discover  problems  in  the  work  one  is  actually 
doing  so  that  the  professional  growth  may  occur  through  the 
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doing  of  each  day's  work  in  a  professional  way.  Satisfactory 
evidence  of  such  progress  may  be  submitted  at  any  time  after 
the  advance  to  $600  has  been  realized.  It  consists  of  an  essay 
and  discussion,  a  class  room  demonstration,  and  an  examina- 
tion on  two  professional  books. 


[copy  of  circular.] 
PRO.MOTIOXAL  EXAMIXATIOX,  PART  II. 

STUDY  OF  A  SPECIAL  PROBLEM. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  promotional  requirement  for 
teachers  of  experience  is  not  an  examination  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  that  term.  It  is  given  not  at  all  for  the  purpose  of 
finding  out  how  much  teachers  know,  and  not  wholly  to  find 
out  what  they  can  do.  It  has  a  dynamic  purpose:  to  direct 
attention  to  problems  which  press  for  solution,  and  to  cultivate 
in  teachers  a  tendency  to  deal  wuth  these  problems  in  a  thought- 
ful way. 

.Ml  teachers  after  receiving  a  salary  of  $600  for  one  year, 
provided  they  are  competent  to  teach  the  regular  subjects  of 
their  respective  grades,  may  become  eligible  to  receive  a  salarj'^ 
of  $700  per  annum  by  passing  the  second  part  of  the  Pro- 
motional Examination,  which  is  defined  as  follows : 

'*The  Promotional  Examination,  Part  II,  shall  consist  of:  (a)  a  writ- 
ten report  of  the  working  out  of  some  problem  of  leaching  or  the  study 
of  a  particular  group  of  children;  (b)  such  a  defense  of  the  report 
before  a  Board  of  Examiners,  consisting  of  the  Superintendent  and  two 
other  members  selected  by  him,  as  will  evince  familiarity  with  educa- 
tional literature  bearing  on  the  problem  or  study;  and,  when  required, 
(c)  a  class  room  demonstration  before  a  board  similarly  composed." 

The  rule  defines  the  essay  as  "A  written  report  of  the  work- 
ing out  of  some  problem  of  teaching,  or  the  study  of  a  par- 
ticular group  of  children."  This  means  that  the  teacher  is  not 
expected  to  prepare  an  abstract  or  academic  discussion  having 
no  relation  to  his  own  class-room  problems.  The  essay  should, 
on  the  contrary,  grow  out  of  the  candidate's  actual  teaching; 
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SO  that,  instead  of  his  being  distracted  from  practical  problems 
while  working  for  the  promotional  examination,  he  shall  be 
the  more  intently  studying  his  daily  work.  And  in  case  the 
Examiners  think  that  an  essay  has  been  written  with  too  little 
reference  to  the  candidate's  actual  teaching,  they  will  feel  at 
liberty  to  call  for  the  "class-room  demonstration,"  in  which  it 
must  be  shown  that  the  candidate  was  not  merely  theorizing  in 
his  essay. 

Teachers  need  not  hesitate  to  attempt  such  essays  as  are 
contemplated  in  the  rule.  No  great  display  of  learning  is  ex- 
pected, but  only  a  clear  and  simple  presentation  of  every  day 
school  room  experiences  that  have  had  some  educational  signifi- 
cance for  the  writer.  To  the  observant  teacher,  who  is  really 
trying  to  understand  the  forty  children  committed  to  his  care, 
ever}'  school  day  affords  such  experiences ;  and  his  experiences 
will  not  exactly  duplicate  those  of  any  other  teacher,  for  his 
children  are  in  many  particulars  unlike  any  other  children. 
His  observations  may  tend  to  verify  or  contradict  what  he  has 
previously  read  or  thought;  and  in  either  case  he  will  be  led 
to  read  further  in  books  that  treat  of  the  aspect  of  teaching 
which  has  attracted  his  interest.  Out  of  such  reading  and 
obser\^ation  and  thought  will  come  ideas  well  worth  being 
committed  to' writing;  and  these  when  clearly  and  definitely 
stated  will  doubtless  form  an  acceptable  essay.  Or  a  teacher 
may  secure  permission  to  apply  to  his  class  some  special  plan 
of  teaching  or  governing,  and  from  his  day-to-day  records  of 
this  plan  draw  up  an  interesting  and  instructive  discussion.  Or 
why  should  not  a  teacher  undertake  to  throw  light  upon  class- 
room problems  by  showing  how  one  or  another  procedure  ap- 
pears from  the  child's  point  of  view.  Let  him  show,  for  ex- 
ample, how  the  child  is  affected  by  this  or  that  attitude  on  the 
teacher's  part,  or  by  this  or  that  requirement  in  discipline  or 
study.  This  would  certainly  involve  *'the  study  of  a  particular 
group  of  children/'  and  would,  therefore,  if  well  done,  fully 
satisfy  the  requirement.  Hundreds  of  teachers  have  experi- 
ences just  as  interesting  and  just  as  worthy  of  permanent 
record  as  many  of  those  which  have  in  recent  years  found  a 
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ready  market  in  the  form  of  magazine  articles.  In  fact,  there 
are  as  many  ways  of  satisfying  the  essay  requirement  as  there 
are  different  tastes  and  aptitudes  among  teachers ;  and  every 
good  teacher  is  sure  to  become  a  better  teacher  by  undertaking 
from  time  to  time  some  such  composition. 

The  essay  when  presented  must  be  accompanied  by  an  out- 
line showing  the  trend  of  the  argiunent  and  the  concKisions 
reached,  and  by  a  list  of  the  books  consulted  in  making  the 
study.  From  the  list  of  books  the  candidate  will  submit  for 
approval  two,  upon  which  will  be  based  the  discussion  that 
"will  evince  familiarity  with  educational  literature  bearing  on 
the  problem  of  study.'*  As  a  special  caution  on  the  use  of 
authorities  in  preparing  the  essay,  it  is  recommended  that  candi- 
dates indulge  but  little,  if  at  all,  in  quotation.  Quotations  often 
produce  the  effect  of  needless  and  obstructive  insertions  in  an 
otherwise  straightforward  and  coherent  discussion;  and  they 
also  tend  frequently  to  make  an  argument  appear  less  sincere 
than  if  the  writer  had  set  it  forth  in  his  own  style.  But  in  case 
a  candidate  considers  it  necessary,  at  a  particular  point,  to  in- 
sert a  quotation,  he  should  at  least  attach  a  foot-note  citing  his 
authority  by  title  and  page.  It  may  be  added  that  such  slight 
modification  of  another  writer's  sentence  as  the  alteration  of  a 
word  or  two,  does  not  relieve  <jne  of  the  obligatidit  of  acknowl- 
edging the  source. 

Every  candidate  must  send  to  the  Superintendent  not  later 
than  September  15th  the  subject  on  which  his  essay  is  being 
written ;  and  the  essay  itself  should  be  presented  as  soon  there- 
after as  possible.  The  Examiners  expect  all  essays  to  be  in  by 
Xovember  ist.  Any  essay  received  after  that  date  is  likely  to 
be  thrown  over  into  the  following  year.  Papers  are  to  be  writ- 
ten in  a  plain  hand,  preferably  in  the  system  of  penmanship 
in  use  in  the  schools. 

As  a  teacher's  class-room  work  must  be  entirely  satisfactory 
when  he  comes  up  in  IVomotional  Examination,  Part  II,  he  may 
get  a  preliminary  judgment  on  his  teaching  before  he  under- 
takes his  essay  or  at  any  time  during  its  composition.  Under 
the  rules  governing  advance  in   salaries,  the  concurrence  of 
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the  Superintendent  with  the  Principal  in  a  favorable  judgment, 
is  required.  It  is  believed  that  as  soon  as  the  Superintendent 
can  take  measures  to  meet  his  part  of  the  responsibility  such 
favorable  judgment  can  be  given  regarding  a  large  majority 
of  the  teachers  to  whom  this  circular  applies.  In  cases  where 
this  cannot  be  done  at  once,  needed  help  will  be  given  to  enable 
teachers  to  bring  their  work  up  to  a  fully  satisfactory  standard. 
The  formal  report  upon  the  actual  class  work  of  a  candidate 
in  this  examination  cannot  be  made  until  the  other  conditions 
set  by  the  rule  have  been  met;  but  the  candidate  is  of  course 
entitled  to  timely  information  as  to  whether  his  teaching  is 
likely  to  be  approved  under  the  requirements  for  advance  to 
the  maximum  salary. 

[end  of  circular.] 

Besides  the  maximum  grade  salary  which  every  good  teacher 
may  secure,  there  are  other  salaries  still,  higher,  based  on  spe- 
cial work  or  duties  partly  execntii^a/'KQi:- example,  there  are 
at  the  present  time  twenty  positions  in  preparatory  classes  car- 
rying a  higher  salary,  twenty-two  in  special  and  ungraded 
classes,  nineteen  in  directing  practice  work  in  the  training 
schools,  four  in  grade  supervision,  one  hundred  and  four  in 
vice-principalships.  and  twenty-three  principalships.  There  are 
in  all  one  hundred  and  ninety-two  of  these  positions  carrying  a 
higher  salary  in  a  total  of  about  seventeen  hundred  elementary 
school  positions,  or  about  eleven  per,  cent.  That  is  to  say,  one 
teacher  in  every  nine  is  actually  occupying  a  position  more 
remunerative  than  the  regular  grade  position  at  the  maximum 
salary  for  grade  work;  and  sooner  or  later  each  of  the  other 
eight  may  secure  a  like  reward  if,  when  the  opportunity  comes, 
his  efficiency  is  such  as  to  warrant  his  selection. 

When  the  present  salary  schedule  was  adopted,  teachers  of 
five  years'  experience  in  the  Baltimore  schools  who  had  been 
rated  as  good  teachers  by  their  respective  principals  for  the 
three  successive  years  immediately  preceding  were  declared 
exempt  from  the  English  examination  and  were  at  once  ad- 
vanced to  $600  per  annum.     Those  not  so  rated  by  their  princi- 
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pals,  ninety-seven  in  number,  were  required  to  make  such  im- 
provement in  their  work  as  would  justify  a  satisfactory  rating 
before  they  could  receive  the  increase ;  but  they  were  informed 
that  they,  like  the  others,  would  receive  it  without  examination 
whenever  they  secured  the  required  record,  and  that  all  neces- 
sary assistance  would  be  given  tliem.  Grade  supervision  be- 
came absolutely  necessary  at  this  point.  In  no  other  way,  ex- 
cept by  actual  attendance  at  a  training  school,  could  any  of 
these  teachers  have  received  sufficient  assistance.  To  be  ef- 
fective in  such  cases  the  help  must  be  expert  and  individual.  It 
must  fit  the  case.  Accordingly  expert  teachers  selected  as 
grade  supervisors  were  assigned  by  the  Superintendent  to  rep- 
resent him  in  learning  the  special  needs  of  this  class  of  teachers 
and  in  helping  them  in  every  possible  way.  The  Supervisors 
were  left  entirely  unhampered  by  any  special  instructions  from 
the  Superintendent.  Each  bore  a  letter  of  introduction,  but  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  letter  was  seldom  presented  to  the  teacher, 
a  few  informal  words  bringing  about  freer  relations.  Never- 
theless it  has  proved  invaluable  in  cases  where  the  personality 
of  the  teacher  visited  seemed  to  indicate  that  a  formal  business 
footing  would  be  more  agreeable  to  her. 

The  Supervisors  taught  to  indicate  selection  of  subject 
matter,  methods  of  presenting  it,  and  methods  of  discipline. 
They  worked  out  entire  plans  for  the  use  of  the  teachers,  fol- 
lowing this  by  helping  them  to  work  out  other  plans  and,  a 
later  step,  by  sending  suggestions  for  improvement  of  plans 
which  these  teachers  sent  to  them  by  mail.  This  individual 
work  was  supplemented,  whenever  possible,  by  general  teach- 
ers' meetings. 

The  result  of  this  plan  of  working  individually  with  teach- 
ers who  had  failed  to  make  good  under  general  supervision  is 
that  sixty-eight  out  of  the  ninety-seven  have  been  pronounced 
good  by  the  same  principals  who  had  not  previously  felt  justi- 
fied in  making  a  favorable  report. 

Too  much  cannot  be  said  in  commendation  of  the  way  in 
which  these  teachers  as  a  body  co-operated  with  the  supervisors 
in  working  out  special  problems  in  their  individual  rooms — the 
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frank  statement  of  their  own  difficulties,  the  good  will  with 
which  they  joined  the  supervisors  in  meeting  these  difficulties, 
and  the  hard  work  they  put  on  any  indicated  plan.  It  must 
be  distinctly  understood  that,  while  they  very  naturally  and 
properly  wished  for  the  increase  in  salary  which  improved 
work  would  bring,  they  were  not  limited  by  this  view,  but  en- 
deavored to  attain  a  higher  grade  of  work  for  its  own  sake. 

Similar  work  is  needed  annualy  with  a  large  number  of  the 
newer  teachers  who  are  endeavoring  to  secure  a  record  in 
class  room  work  that  will  make  them  eligible  to  take  Promo- 
tional Examination,  Part  I,  and  with  an  equally  large  number 
who  are  anxious  about  the  ''class  room  demonstration,*'  which 
is  a  factor  in  Part  II.  These  teachers  wish  to  get  assurance 
in  advance  of  the  examination  that  if  they  enter  it  their  record 
in  class  room  work  will  not  hold  them  back.  The  grade  super- 
vision attempted  thus  far  has  been  of  this  special  nature;  it 
has  had  some  definite  purpose  to  accomplish.  Put  upon  this 
basis,  grade  supervision  is  a  welcome  help.  The  supervisor 
comes  as  a  friend  who  has  no  other  purpose  than  an  endeavor 
to  aid  the  teacher  in  reaching  a  desired  goal. 

From  the  first  it  has  been  clear  that  every  supervisor  must 
do  illustrative  teaching.  But  to  grow  she  must  do  more.  She 
must  study  problems  which  are  constantly  arising,  and  to  do 
effective,  sympathetic  work  in  supervision  she  must  actually 
work  out  these  problems  with  children.  She  must,  in  short, 
conduct  a  traveling  normal  school  in  which  she  takes  classes 
just  where  she  finds  them,  teaches  to  conquer  certain  difficulties 
which  the  regular  teacher  has  met,  does  this  in  the  presence 
of  visiting  teachers  of  the  same  grade  from  neighboring  schools 
who  make  note  of  all  that  is  done.  Following  this,  the  class 
being  dismissed,  there  is  full  and  free  discussion  in  which  the 
supervisor  explains  each  item  in  the  procedure  and  meets  all 
objections  and  inquiries.  A  specific  example: — In  geography 
and  history  we  wish  pupils  in  the  upper  grades  to  use  a  number 
of  text  books  for  independent  study  instead  of  having  mere 
memory  work  in  lesson-getting  and  lesson-reciting  from  one 
text.  Teachers  accustomed  to  assign  a  lesson  from  a  single 
text  book  and  later  test  the  children  on  the  lesson  assigned. 
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found  it  difficult  to  manage  in  any  other  way.  After  visiting 
a  class  to  learn  what  topic  was  under  consideration  and  plan- 
ning a  lesson  thereon,  the  supervisor  gave  to  that  class  a  lesson 
in  history  and  one  in  geography,  assigned  work  in  each  subject 
from  a  number  of  books  which  would  enable  pupils  to  solve  the 
problems  brought  out  in  the  class  presentation,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing recitation  tested  the  result  of  such  study — in  short, 
taught  units  of  work,  the  presentation,  the  study  period,  the 
test  of  the  study  period.  This  was  the  work  of  a  single 
morning. 

Sometimes  the  supervisor  selects  a  unit  of  work  requiring 
more  time  and  involving  a  series  of  lessons  given  on  successive 
days — a  large  topic  in  history,  for  example;  the  aim  being  to 
show  the  related  work  in  language  necessary  in  the  formula- 
tion of  a  suitable  outline,  correlated  geography,  reading  matter, 
and  spelling.  The  supervisor  has  prepared  in  advance  a  type- 
written plan  which  she  proposes  to  follow  in  giving  the  series 
of  lessons,  and  the  visiting  teachers  have  been  supplied  with 
copies.  Type  copy  in  hand,  they  see  the  work  carried  through 
to  the  end ;  after  which  each  teacher  present  prepares  a  plan 
for  teaching  some  other  large  topic  and  submits  it  to  the  super- 
visor for  review  and  suggestion.  When  supervisor  and  teacher 
are  associated  in  working  out  a  problem  and  the  actual  teaching 
is  participated  in  by  both,  the  personal  element  disappears,  and 
ideal  relations  tend  to  get  established. 

In  describing  conditions  as  they  exist  in  Baltimore,  together 
with  some  of  the  more  obvious  means  adopted  to  improve  these 
conditions,  we  are  not  unaware  that  similar  conditions  exist  in 
other  large  cities  and  that  similar  means  are  employed  to 
modify  them.  The  difficulty  in  carrying  into  effect  adequate 
l)lans  for  the  ceaseless  improvement  of  a  large  teaching  force 
is  enhanced  by  the  tremendous  rush  in  which  city  life  goes  on 
and  by  the  rapid  change  in  the  personnel  of  the  teaching  force, 
and  even  the  suijervisory  force  itself.  While  the  problem  must, 
in  the  nature  of  things,  be  regarded  as  incapable  of  any  wholly 
satisfactory  solution,  such  immense  gains  are  everywhere  being 
made  as  to  justify  a  spirit  of  optimism. 
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THE  EVENING  SCHCX)LS. 


Baltimore,  Md.,  December  31,  1907. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Van  Sickle, 

Superintendent. 

Dear  Sir — During  the  year  extension  of  night  school  work 
has  been  made  as  follows:  Three  additional  night  schools 
have  been  opened,  one  at  Locust  Point  (No.  76)  employing 
four  teachers,  another  at  Lakewood  Avenue  and  Orleans  street 
(Xo.  83)  employing  three  teachers,  and  the  third  at  Waverly 
(Xo.  115)  employing  three  teachers;  classes  in  sewing  have 
been  organized  at  School  No.  58,  Woodberry ;  two  additional 
kitchens  for  instruction  in  cooking  have  been  opened — one  in 
the  southw^estern  section  at  No.  98,  Ramsay  and  Pulaski  streets, 
and  the  other  in  the  northeastern  section  at  No.  85,  Lakewood 
avenue  and  Oliver  street.  Two  classes  per  week  are  main- 
tained in  each  of  these  kitchens. 

Classes  in  stenography  and  typewriting  are  conducted  in  one 
school,  and  classes  in  stenography  in  two  other  schools. 

The  increase  in  the  total  number  attending  night  schools — 
about  681 — has  occurred,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  classes  at- 
tended by  foreigners. 

The  increased  appropriation  to  be  expended  for  salaries  this 
year  has  made  it  possible  to  employ  a  sufficient  number  of 
teachers  to  give  a  teacher  about  twenty  pupils  in  average  at- 
tendance, the  number  fixed  by  the  Rules. 

The  appropriation  made  for  "expenses"  was  very  largely 
used  for  gas,  electricity,  lamps,  stationery,  and  for  defraying 
the  cost  of  arrangements  for  lighting  and  buildings  occupied 
by  the  additional  schools,  so  that  very  little  money  was  available 
for  providing  material  for  classes  in  sewing  and  other  industrial 
branches  which  it  was  desirable  to  organize.  Under  the  pres- 
ent method  of  appropriating  and  using  the  funds  for  carry- 
ing on  the  night  schools,  it  is  difficult  to  know  what  amount  of 
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!  n  ]  money  is  available  for  providing  the  material  needed  in  the 

f^  fj^  cooking,  sewing,  and  other  industrial  classes.     It  is  recom- 

Y^'  mended  that  the  total  amount  appropriated  for  the  night  schools 

\  be  apportioned  under  three  heads: 

'        I.     Amount  to  be  used  for  salaries — those  of  teachers,  fire- 
men and  janitresses. 

2.  Amount  to  be  used  for  materials — supplies  for  cooking, 
sewing  and  other  industrial  classes. 

3.  Amount  to  be  used  for  lighting  (gas,  electricity  and 
lamps),  alterations,  introduction  of  arrangements  for  lighting, 
etc.,  into  buildings  to  be  used  for  night  school. 

It  is  also  recommended  that  the  salaries  of  firemen  and 
janitresses  be  revised  so  that  the  pay  each  receives  will  be 
more  in  proportion  to  the  services  rendered. 

*  Attention  is  again  called  to  the  desirability  of  establishing 

an  Evening  School  of  Trades,  to  give  those  employed  in  trades 
during  the  day  an  opportunity  to  broaden  their  mechanical 
^v  training  and  to  make  themselves  more  efficient  workmen;  not 

'\  for  the  purpose  of  training  apprentices,  as  such,  but  to  supple- 

ment the  specialized  training  in  modern  shops  by  giving  ma- 
chine hands,  helpers  and  apprentices  the  opportunity  to  gain 
practice  in  a  greater  variety  of  work  than  would  be  available 
to  any  one  man  under  the  present  system  of  machine  produc- 
tion. Such  a  school  would  make  it  possible  for  an  artisan  in 
any  line  of  work  to  improve  its  quality  and  thus  reach  a  higher 
classification  in  his  trade  with  increased  wages.  A  school  of 
this  kind,  properly  organized,  and  equipped  with  the  necessary 
appliances,  material,  and  competent  instructors,  would  be  more 
expensive  than  the  ordinary  night  school,  but  its  usefulness  to 
the  community  in  helping  to  extend  and  perfect  its  manu- 
factures would  more  than  compensate  the  city  for  the  expendi- 
ture. 

Judging  from  experience — to  the  extent  that  limited  en- 
deavor in  this  field  enables  one  to  form  an  opinion  of  the 
matter — it  may  be  said  that  instruction  in  the  manual  and  in- 
dustrial branches  of  the  right  kind  is  the  most  attractive  and 
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beneficial  work  offered  to  most  persons  who  attend  night 
classes.  Schools  for  teaching  cookery,  plain  sewing,  cutting, 
fitting,  and  making  ordinary  garments^  millinery,  and  what 
would  be  taught  in  a  school  of  trades,  to  which  attention  has 
been  called,  would  be  very  attractive  and  useful,  not  only  to 
the  individuals  who  attend  the  classes,  but  they  would  be  most 
beneficial  to  to  the  community  itself. 

The  ordinary  academic  branches  taught  in  the  day  schools 
do  not  appeal  strongly  to  persons  generally  who  attend  night 
schools.  Foreigners  desire,  of  course,  to  learn  to  read  and 
speak  the  language  of  this  country,  but  the  industrial  world 
offers  so  much  more  to  competent  workers  than  is  offered  to 
those  who  have  limited  academic  training  that,  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  instruction  in  the  industrial  branches  is  greatly  pre- 
ferred. 

The  academic  work  has  been  graded  so  that  pupils  may  pass 
on  through  the  elementary  grades  and  through  a  high  school 
course.  This  arrangement  has  been  productive  of  good  in 
one  ver\'  desirable  way,  as  it  has  encouraged  and  stimulated 
to  effort  as  pupils  pass  on  successfully  from  grade  to  grade; 
but  it  has  not,  as  it  was  expected  would  be  the  case,  been  in- 
strumental to  any  extent  in  bringing  forward  high  school  pupils 
striving  to  secure  a  certificate  of  graduation. 

The  teachers  employed  in  the  night  schools,  as  a  whole, 
deserve  commendation  for  their  faithful  and  efficient  service. 
They  have  secured  better  attendance,  and  the  instruction  given 
has  been  decidedly  more  effective  and  useful  than  was  formerly 
the  case. 

Respectfully, 

HENRY  A.  WISE, 
first  Assistant  Superintendent. 


THE  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE  DEPARTMENT. 


Baltimore,  Md.,  December  13,  1907. 

Mr.  James  H.  Van  Sickle, 

Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Dear  Sir — ^Agreeably  to  your  request,  I  present  the  follow- 
ing statement  with  reference  to  School  Attendance  work,  the 
Parental  School,  the  Epileptic  Classes,  and  the  general  con- 
dition of  the  Western  District. 

SCHOOL   attendance. 

The  key  of  the  situation  to  secure  the  best  results  is  the  co- 
operation of  the  teaching  force.  In  some  instances  this  has 
been  denied,  not  so  much  on  account  of  a  lack  of  interest  in 
the  subject,  but  for  the  reason  that  in  the  many  duties  claiming 
her  attention  the  teacher  is  apt  to  postpone  what,  in  her  point 
of  view,  is  the  least  important  subject.  This  is  a  mistake,  and 
I  have  tried  in  every  way  possible  to  correct  it,  with  more  or 
less  success.  Good  school  attendance  is  not  only  to  be  de- 
sired, but  should  be  the  first  care  of  the  teacher,  and  every 
effort  on  her  part  should  be  made  to  secure  it. 

Notwithstanding  the  Compulsory  Attendance  Law,  I  am 
frank  enough  to  say  that  truancy  is  still  prevalent  in  our  city. 
On  comparing  results  with  those  of  other  cities,  under  the  same 
conditions  I  find  that  the  same  difficulties  confront  them  in 
their  efforts  to  reach  an  ideal  condition  in  this  respect  that 
confront  us.  In  certain  sections  of  the  city  where  foreigners 
do  most  congregate,  school  attendance  is  at  a  low  ebb  and 
truancy  prevails  to  a  great  extent.  These  people  come  to  our 
shores  with  but  one  idea  in  their  minds.  The  meaning  of  the 
word  liberty  is  license  to  them.  They  think  that  obedience  to 
law  is  oppression,  and  every  effort  made  to  induce  them  to 
secure  for  their  children  an  education  beyond  the  mere  ability 
to  speak  the  language  of  our  country  is  made  abortive  through 
their  lack  of  high  ideals  with  regard  to  good  citizenship. 
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,y  /i  We  need  a  larger  force  to  work  especially  with  the  condition 
iSN  It  confronting  us.  In  order  to  accomplish  good  results  in  this 
V.  II  direction  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  place  an  attendance  officer 
^"^  ■  ^"  charge  of  each  of  the  following  schools,  viz. :  Nos.  43,  40, 
.•^  1  93»  I  ^"^  9-  I>  therefore,  recommend  that  an  increase  of  four 
|V.  I  be  made  in  the  number  of  attendance  officers. 
*  I        The  attendance  officers  in  the  main  have  done  excellent  work. 

A  few  have  done  very  good  work  and  others  have  done  very 
poor  work.  This  part  of  our  educational  system  should  not 
be  maimed  by  incompetent  employees.  The  task,  when  prop- 
erly performed,  is  taxing  to  the  utmost,  and  officers  of  iiitel- 
'  \  '^  ligence  and  judgment  together  with  physical  activity  should 
\    ■*         I  be  selected  to  perform  its  duties. 

I  Notwithstanding   what    I   have   said,   I   consider   the   work 

encouraging,  and  the  effect  of  the  law  conducive  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  schools. 

PARENTAL  SCHOOL. 

Last  year,  from  the  first  of  January  we  were  enabled,  through 
the  action  of  the  Board  of  School  Commissioners,  to  secure 
much  better  accommodations  for  the  Parental  School.  The 
house  on  Linden  avenue  was  entirely  unsuitable  on  account 
of  its  lack  of  room  to  house  more  than  twelve  boys.  In  ad- 
dition to  this,  the  school,  being  situated  almost  in  the  heart  of 
the  city,  the  temptation  to  the  boys  to  run  away  was  greatly 
increased.  The  house  secured  on  Gilmor  lane  is  a  great  im- 
provement over  the  former  location.  Since  securing  a  portable 
building  as  a  class  room  and  work  shop,  we  are  now  enabled 
to  care  for  thirty-six  boys.  The  conduct  of  the  Parental  School 
is  excellent.  Mr.  Elias  Read,  the  Superintendent,  is  a  man  of 
excellent  judgment  and  fine  character,  and  under  his  control  I 
am  satisfied  that  the  results  obtained  in  the  shaping  of  character 
and  instilling  into  the  minds  of  the  boys  true  ideas  of  citizen- 
ship will  justify  the  organization  of  this  branch  of  educational 
w^ork. 

The  erection  of  buildings  on  the  ground  purchased  for  this 
institution  I  hope  will  be  accomplished  during  the  coming  year. 
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The  funds  on  hand  are  sufficient,  at  least,  for  making  a  cred- 
itable beginning, — small  it  may  be  at  first,  but  sufficiently  com- 
modious to  accommo<late  at  least  fifty  boys.  Upon  the  future 
demand  for  this  character  of  work  will  depend  further  appro- 
priations for  enlarging  the  plant  in  order  to  increase  the  facili- 
ties and  accommodations.  I  trust  the  Board  will  give  its 
sympathy  in  this  direction,  for  the  reason  that  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  main  object  of  the  public  school  is  to  so  educate 
that  even  the  most  undesirable  material  may  become  the  most 
desirable  citizens. 

EPILEPTICS. 

The  action  of  the  Board  in  directing  the  organization  of  , 
classes  for  epileptic  children  is  a  movement  in  the  right  direc- 
tion.    There  should  also  be  organized  a  school  for  the  feeble-  [ 
minded,  of  which,  frofn  the  reports  in  this  office,  there  are   '■. 
quite  a  large  number  in  our  schools. 

Two  epileptic  classes  have  been  organized  since  the  order  of 
the  Board — one  at  No.  82  and  the  other  at  Xo.  29.  Two  ex- 
cellent teachers  have  been  put  in  charge  of  these  classes,  and 
while  it  is  too  soon  to  give  any  idea  of  material  results,  still 
there  are  evidences  that  the  isolation  of  these  children  will  not 
only  benefit  them,  but  that  the  children  of  the  classes  from 
which  they  have  been  taken  will  be  greatly  benefited  through 
this  arrangement. 

The  Health  Department  has  kindly  volunteered  to  give  spe- 
cial attention  to  these  children  through  the  medical  examiners 
appoirrted  for  that  purpose.  The  teachers  are  also  required  to 
study  not  only  their  educational  advancement,  but  their  daily 
physical  condition,  together  with  the  symptoms  that  indicate 
the  approach  of  an  attack,  and  under  the  advice  of  the  medical 
examiner,  be  able,  in  some  degree  at  least,  to  prevent  it  or  at 
least  ameliorate  the  conditions  surrounding  the  same. 

WESTERN  DISTRICT. 

The  conditions  in  the  Western  District  are  highly  favorable. 
The  teachers,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  observe,  are  earnest 
and  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties.     The  friction  that 
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existed  a  few  years  ago  has,  under  your  judicious  manage- 
ment, almost  disappeared.  It  was  natural,  under  the  changes 
inaugurated  by  the  Board,  that  a  fear  of  dire  results,  both  to 
them  and  to  the  system  should  impress  the  teachers  to  a  great 
extent.  But  they  have  learned  long  since  that  their  worst 
fears  were  unfounded.  The  merit  system,  existing  at  present, 
has  convinced  the  reasonable  teacher  that  she  is  not  only  safer, 
but  more  happy  in  her  present  condition  than  at  any  time  in 
the  past.  It  is  true,  the  work  is  exacting  and  demands  the 
constant  attention  and  effort  of  the  teacher.  But  who  is  the 
happier,  the  one  who  works  diligently  or  the  one  who  shirks' 
strenuously  ? 

Respectfully, 

JOHN  E.  McCAHAN, 
Assistant  Superintendent  Western  District, 


PAPERS  RELATING 

TO  THE 

TEACHERS'  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 


FACULTY. 

SARAH  C.  BROOKS,  Principal. 

PSYCHOLOGY   AND   SCHOOL    MANAGEMENT. 

FRANCES  JENKINS, 

SUPERVISOR  OF  PRACTICE. 

LIDA  TALL, 

GENERAL   METHOD. 

Special  Method  in  Arithmetic,  Literature  and  History. 

ELIZABETH  MONTELL, 
Special  Method  in  Nature  Study,  Geograpi.y  and  Construction. 

ANNETTE  HOPKINS, 

HISTORY   OF   EDUCATION. 

Special  Method  in  Literature  and  History. 

With  the  assistance  of — 

OLIVIA  F.  KEACH,  Supervisor  of  Drawing. 
HENRIETTA  G.  BAKER,  Supervisor  of  Music. 
C.  F.  E.  SCHULTZ,  Super\  isor  of  Physical  Training. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY. 
First  Term- 
Physics  and  Physiology. 
History  of  Education. 

Special  Method  in  Literature  and  History,  Nature  Study,  Arithmetic 
and  Reading. 
Music  ahd  Drawing,  Physical  Culture  and  Industrial  Training. 

Second  Term — 
Psychology. 
History  of  Education. 
Special  Method  in  Literature  and  History,  Arithmetic,  Geography, 

Reading. 
Music  and  Drawing,  Physical  Culture  and  Industrial  Training. 
Sewing. 
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APPROXIMATE  AMOUNT  OF  TIME  DEVOTED  TO  EACH  SUBJECT. 


Study. 


Psychology   

H istory  of  Education 

School  Management  and  General  Method. ., 
Special  Method  in  Arithmetic  and  Algebra. 

Geography  and  Nature  Study 

History  and  Literature 

Language  and  Grammar 

Physics  and  Physiology 

Reading   i 

Cooking   

Industrial  Training  

Drawing    

Music    

Physical  Culture  

Sewing  

Practice  in  Teaching 


Tbrm 

PSRIODS 

(lo  Wks.) 

Pbr  Week 

3 

5 

3 

5 

I 

5 

4 

5 

4 

5 

4 

5 

I 

5 

I 

5 

I 

5 

I 

2 

2 

2 

3 

2 

3 

2 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

all  day. 

ENROLLMENT  FOR  THE  YEAR. 

Number  enrolled  January  i,  1907 123 

Number  admitted  during  year 71 

Number  withdrawn  (not  re-entered) 16 

Number  on  roll  December  31,  1907 — 

First  year   63 

Second  year  46 

Average  enrollment  during  year 69 

Average  attendance  during  year 65 

Percentage  of  attendance  during  year 93% 
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PAPERS  RELATING 

TO  THE 

BALTIMORE  CITY  COLLEGE. 


FACULTY. 

FRANCIS  A.  SOPER,  A.M.,  Pri^wipal. 
CHARLES  F.  RADDATZ,  I' ice-Principal, 

GERMAN. 

POWHATAN  CLARKE.  M.D., 

CHEMISTRY  AND  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

ALFRED  Z.  HARTMAN,  A.M., 

LATIN    AND  GREEK. 

JOSEPH  H.  ELLIOTT,  Secretary  of  the  Faculty, 

COMMERCIAL   SUBJECTS. 

STEPHEN  F.  NORRIS, 

MATHEMATICS. 

ALEXANDER  HAMILTON. 

MATHEM.VTICS. 

GERARD  E.  MORGAN,  A.M., 

LATIN. 

PHILIP  H.  FRIESE, 

PHYSICS   AND  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

B.  WHEELER  SWEANY, 

DRAWING. 

WILBITR  F.  SMITH, 

ENGLISH. 

ARISTO  M.  SOHO,  Ph.D., 
(Head  of  Department  of  Romance  Languages.) 

SPANISH   AND  FRENCH. 

WIGHTMAN  F.  MELTON,  Ph.D., 
(Head  of  Department  of  English.) 

ENGLISH. 

ERNEST  J.  BECKER,  Ph.D., 

GERMAN. 

PERCY  L.  KAYE,  Ph.D.. 

HISTORY,  POLITICAL  ECONOMY  AND  CIVICS. 
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FACULTY-CONTINUED. 

LESTER  W.  BOARDMAN,  A.M., 

ENGLISH. 

ANDREW  J.  PIETSCH,  A.M., 

HISTORY. 

MAX  SWITTON,  Ph.D., 

FRENCH,  GERMAN   AND  LATIN. 

JOHN  D.  EPES,  A.B., 

ENGLISH. 

FRANK  R.  BLAKE,  Ph.D., 

HISTORY. 

RICHARD  H.  UHRBROCK,  Ph.B., 

MATHEMATICS. 

CHRISTOPHER  LONGEST,  A.B., 

ENGLISH    AND  LATIN. 

CHALMERS  S.  BRUMBAUGH,  A.B., 

MATHEMATICS. 

RALPH  OSBORN,  A.M., 

BOTANY  AND  ZOOLOGY. 

PHILIP  H.  EDWARDS,   Ph.D., 

LATIN. 

ARTHUR  B.  MARSHALL,  Secretary  to  the  Principal 

STENOGRAPHY   AND  TYPEWRITING. 

WALTER  R.  GALE, 

DRAWING. 

JOHN  LORETT, 

ATHLETICS. 

PHILIP  L.  ROBB,  B.S., 

LABORATORY   ASSISTANT. 

CHARLES  C.  PLITT, 

LABORATORY  ASSISTANT. 

ALICE  W.  REINS, 

LIBRARIAN. 

CAROLYN  ARONSOHN,  A.B., 

ENGLISH  THEME  READER. 

Notes. — (a)  During  1907  the  following  members  of  the  faculty  re- 
signed :  Clemens  J.  France,  Richard  C.  Williams,  Charles  M.  Smith, 
William  R.  Jones,  George  C.  Embody. 

ih)  Julius  G.  Miller  obtained  leave  of  absence  for  four  months  from 
September  i,  1907. 
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ROLL  ITEMS  FOR  THE  YEAR  1907. 


Number  of  new  students  in  1907. '. 762 

Number  admitted  by  promotion  during  1907 286 

Total  number  in  the  College  during^/^o?. *. 1048 

Number  withdrawn  during  1907.  r 232 

Number  graduating  in  June,  1907 105 

Number  belonging  December  31,  1907 711 

Number  in  care  December  31,  1907 740 

Average  attendance  during  1907 668 

Average  number  belonging  during  1907 709 

Percentage  of  attendance  for  the  year  1907 94% 

Number  belonging  June  30,  1907,  excluding  graduates 530 

Number  returned  after  summer  vacation 499 

Number  of  new  and  promoted  students  entered  on  and  after 

September  16,  1907 299 

Whole  number  in  College  between  September  16  and  December 

31,  1907 79S 


/v 
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Table    showing    subjects    in    Baltimore    City    College,    the    number 
Classes  in  each  subject,  and  the  number  of  students 
pursuing  each   subject. 


of 


First 
Year. 

Second 
Year. 

Th 
Yc 

0   . 

1" 

ird 
'ar. 

Is 

180 
100 

6s 

Fourth 
Year. 

Subjects. 

i  Number  of 
00     j     Classes. 

1^       Number  of 
2?        Students. 

Number  of 
^          Classes. 

208 
194 

74 

«*4 
0         . 

U    «B 

3 

I 

I 
2 
I 

Number  of 
Students. 

English     

4 
4 

2 

104 

77 
18 

(jcrman    

6 
2 

French    

Spanish    

7 

45 

6 

Latin  

Greek    

8 

280  ,        6 

151 

2 

I 

13 

Algebra    

Geometry   

9 

341 

4 

ri7 

Trigonometry   

Analytical  Geometrv   .  . 

3 

i'5 

2 

*    *40" 

Physical  Geography  . . . 

5 
5 

186 
183 

Botanv    \ 

Zooloirv    

2 

2 

74 

**"62 

Physics     

Chemistry    

History  . . .' 

Civics      

9 

302 

3 

2 
2 

'25 
89 

57 

I 
I 
2 
2 
I 
I 
1 

22 

13 
61 
61 

Political  Economy   

35 
3 
3 

Psychology    :  •  •    •  j 

History  of  Education..; 

Bookkeeoinfir i 



2 

'68 

I 

........ 

Commercial   Arithmetic 

2 

2 

Commercial   Geography 
History  of  Commerce. . 

Commercial  Law 

Stcnoirraohy    



I 

I 

2 
I 

28 
42 

I 

I 

28 
30 
30 
21 

13 

Typewriting    

Drawing  

Physical  Culture 

t 

303 
310 

7 

105 

1         I 

51  i        r 
25  !        I 

! 
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Maurice  Henry  Abels. 

Daniel  Neff  Armiger. 

William  Lester  Auer. 

John  William  Bayer 

Henry  Reiche  Bissell. 

Henry  Doterer  Blair 

Lingurn   Burkhead   Bobbitt. 

James  Marcus  Bosley. 

Thomas  Edward  Carson,  Jr. 

Edmund   Brodie  Clary. 

Rodney  Elmus  Coffman. 

Ralph   Neff  Cole. 

Wilson  Graham  Cole. 

Henry  Rutter  Davis. 

William  DoroflF. 

Louis   Harriman   Douglass. 

George  Milton  Drager. 

Felix  Max  Erlanger. 

Howard   Coleman   Franklin. 

Edwin  Louis  Frederick. 

Ernest   William  Frey. 

Murray    Milton   Gardner. 

Robert  Stirling  Glenn. 

Elmer   Lewis   Greensfelder. 

Milton  Louis  Halle. 

Donald  Louis  Edwin  Hammond. 

W^illiam   Edward   Harrison,   Jr. 

Richard   Osborne  Hawkins. 

William  Elmer  Hearn. 

Columbus  Joseph  Hellen. 

Harold  Brooks  Hering. 

Clark   Simoson   Hobbs. 

Harry  Homlet. 

Abraham   Hornstein. 

John  Raymond  Hutson. 

John    Rusk   Turner    Hedenian. 

Harlan  Johnson. 

Milton  Rudolph  Jonas. 

Charles   Braddock  Jones. 

Harry  Clark  Jones. 


Harvey  Chester  Jones. 
Isador  Harry  Karlinsky. 
Milton   Katzenstcin. 
Walter  Leland  Kemp. 
Charles  Edgar  King. 
Martin  Koenig,  Jr. 
Charles  Gottleib  Koether. 
Paul  Leibowitz. 
Jacob  Lcvine. 
Harry  Linden. 
Daniel    Durant   McClellan. 
Morris  Macht. 
Robert   McGill    Mackall. 
Isaac  Macks. 
Hertel   Philip   Makel. 
Titus  Lydc  Mason,  Jr. 
Frank  Mogol. 

Richard   Nicholas   MuUikin. 
Thomas    Arthur    Murray,    Jr. 
Joseph   Nathanson. 
Archcy  Cameron   New. 
Louis  Tiffany   Norment. 
Jacob  Frederick  Obrecht. 
Harry   Ford   Ogden. 
Torrence  Davis  Overcash. 
Charles    Francis    Pennington. 
Francis   Downes   Price. 
John  Bernard  Reeside. 
Milton  Luther   Regus. 
John  William  Reth. 
Burkhard  John  Reus. 
James  Arthur  Richardson. 
Gilbert   White   Rosenthal. 
Charles  Rothstein. 
Herbert  Thomas  Salzer. 
Harry   Nathan   Sandler. 
Joseph    Schapiro. 
Charles   Louis   Schmidt. 
Edward  Henry  Sehrt. 
Joseph   Daniel   Siegel. 
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Louis  Silberman. 
Arthur  Theophilus  Silkman. 
Jerome  Sloman. 
Cornelius  Magers  Smith. 
Joseph  Noble  Stockett. 
Walter  Adler  Strass. 
John  Robert  Sutton,  Jr. 
Bayard  Hankie  Taylor. 
Frederick  Edward  Thomas. 
Roland  Toner. 
Rowland  Trimble. 
Howard  Dubord  Tustin. 


Edgar  Clare  Urban. 
George  Taylor  Wagandt. 
Charles  Elmer  Wagner. 
Charles  Luther  Warner. 
William  Oswald  Weyforth. 
Henry  Edward  Wich. 
Daniel  Lloyd  Wilkinson. 
Stansbury  Morris  Wilson. 
Rudolph    Milton    Winterling. 
James  Reaney  Wolfe. 
George   Steedman   Yost. 


RECIPIENTS  OF  PEABODY  PRIZES. 

Of  the  First  Grade— $ioo  Each. 

Lingurn  Burkhead  Bobbitt.  Gilbert  Whfte  Rosenthal. 

William  Oswald  Weyforth. 

Of  the  Second  Grade— $50  Each. 
Harold  Brooks  Hering.  Charles  Elmer  Wagner. 

Ralph  Neflf  Cole.  Cornelius  Magers  Smith. 


RECIPIENTS  OF  SCHOLARSHIPS  IN  THE 

BALTIMORE  BUSINESS  COLLEGE. 

Daniel  Ncff  Armigcr.  Morris  Macht. 


RECIPIENT  OF  FREDERICK  RAINE  MEDAL. 

Gilbert  White  Rosenthal. 
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PAPERS  RELATING 

TO  THE 

WESTERN  HIGH  SCHOOL 


FACULTY. 

DAVID  E.  WEGLEIN,  A.B,  Principal, 

CIVICS. 

LOUISA  C  SAUMENIG,  Vice-Principal, 

MATHEMATICS. 

PAMELA  A.  HARTMAN, 

HISTORY,  GRAMMAR,  LATIN. 

JANE  S.  WILLIAMS, 

COMMERCIAL  STUDIES. 

HENRIETTA  C.  ADAMS, 

LIBRARIAN. 

FRANCES  RUTTER, 

HISTORY. 

ROBERTA  DAVIS, 

DRAWING. 

IMOGEN  GEORGE, 

ENGLISH. 

ELIZABETH  HELSBY, 

DRAWING. 

ANNIE  W.  NICHOLSON, 

LATIN. 

M.  THERESA  DALLAM, 

ENGLISH. 

ANNE  E.  WELTY, 

MATHEMATICS. 

AUGUSTA  F.  DITTY, 

ENGLISH. 

LOUISA  E.  THALWITZER, 

GERMAN. 

LIDA  S.  ECKEL, 

ZOOLOGY  ANP  BOTANY. 
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FACULTY-CONTINUED. 

MARY  E.  HUDGINS, 

LATIN. 

LIZETTE  W.  REESE, 

ENGLISH. 

EAIILIE  S.  REINHARD,  A.B., 

GERMAN. 

MARY  B.  ROCKWOOD,  A.M., 

LATIN. 

LUCY  E.  MURRAY,  A.B., 

HISTORY   AND   LATIN. 

BESSIE  E.  KLEIBACKER, 

ENGLISH. 

LELIA  H.  SMITH,  A.B., 

ASTRONOMY.   PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY.   BOTANY. 

AMELIA  D.  BENSON,  A.B., 

PHYSICS. 

SOPHIE  SEYFERTH, 

GERMAN    AND   FRENCH. 

GRACE  I.  GILL, 

STENOGRAPHY  AND  TYPEWRITING. 

MIRIAM  ELFRETH, 

FRENCH. 

CHARLOTTE  A.  JONES,  A.M., 

MATHEMATICS. 

LAURA  J.  CAIRNES.  A.B., 

HISTORY. 

E.  LEOLA  DIXON, 

MATHEMATICS. 

MARGARET  T.  ENGLAR,  A.B., 

ALGEHRA,    HISTORY.    PHYSICAL   GEOGRAPHY. 

E.  ANNA  HARRISON.  A.B., 

ENGLISH. 

ALICE  TUNNECKE, 

FRENCH. 

HENRIETTA  G.  BAKER, 

Ml'SIC. 

NOMA  G.  MILLER.  A.B.. 

ENGLISH  THEME  READER. 
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ENROLLMENT  IN  1907. 


Enrollment.  December  31.  1906 y/T 944  V 

yi      Number  of  pupils  who  did  not  retunu-. 53 

j(  ^  I  Enrollment.  January.   1907   891 

'  [^Number  admitted  by  promotion  from  elementary  schools. IT  .  356 

X       Number   admitted  by  transfer  \^ 3 

1>    Number  admitted  during  the  ycaivfrom  schools  other  than 

I  I      Baltimore   elementary    schools irT 61 

420 


/ 


Total  number  in  attendance  during  the  year   1,31 1 

Number  withdrawn  between  Jan.  1  and  June  30 78 


j^  Number  graduated  in  June,  1907^ 147 

Number  of  pupils  who  did  not  return  in  September 96 

/Number  withdrawn  between  Sept.  16  and  Dec.  3i1). 41 


362 

Number  re-entered  *^. 7 

355 

Enrollment,  Dec.  31,  1907 956 

Average  number  belonging  during  1907  88o 

Average  attendance  during  1907   829 

Percentage  of  attendance  for  the  year  1907 94.2 
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Table  showing  the  subjects  taught  in  the  Western  High  School,  the 
number  of  sections  in  each  subject,  and  the  number  of  pupils 
pursuing  each  subject. 


Subjects. 


Algebra    

Astronomy    

Bookkeeping   

Botany   

Civics    

Commercial  Arithmetic 

Commercial  Geography   

Drawing 

Knglish   

French    

Geometry   

German    

Grammar  

History  

Latin  

Music    

Physical  Geography 

Physics    

Stenography  and  Typewriting. 
Zoology    


First 
Year, 


Second 
y«ar. 


St; 


II 


^         *         _:         * 

0^  .7^  ^  Si  O  I  4(1  ?^    I/O 


392. 


2441^ 


357J 
360J 


99 

370 

355 
219 


Third 
Year. 


Fourth 
Year. 


2; 


57 


51 
51 

198 

m 
17a 

136 


38 

41  140 


en; 


I 


a; 


1^9: 
aos 

14a 


Sa 

^15] 


"3 
67 


!=l    ^ 


IS 


5    159 


1*5 

151 

39 


6a 


3S 
173 


54 
7a 
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Emma  Amalia  Ahrling 

Jean  Boyd  Allen. 

Lida  A.  Anstine. 

Bessie  Egarton  Applegarth. 

Irene  Samuels  Ash. 

LfOretto  Claire  Audoun. 

Merle  Strother  Bateman. 

Florence  Colfax  Bell. 

Carrie  Benjamin. 

Frances  Mayo  Van  den  Berg. 

Jesse  Lee  Berry. 

Gladys  L.  Black. 

Roberta  Black. 

Antoinette  Blake. 

May  Sophie  Blanck. 

Margaret  Cabell  Boles. 

Gretchen  Olmstead  Boyd. 

Nora   Virginia   Brainard. 

Ethel  May  Brittain. 

Helen  Marie  Bryan. 

Florence  Helen   Burner. 

Eleanor  Robinson  Byers. 

Nettie  H.  Calloway. 

Anna  Elizabeth  Chappell. 

Ethel  Ellen  Clowe. 

Lillian  H.  Coleman. 

Alice  Vail  Cook. 

Carolyn  Coulbourn. 

Ethel  M.  Crawford. 

Mary  Esther  Crevensten. 

Sarah   Marie  Crew. 

Margery  Louise  Crockard. 

Gladys  Aline  Crowl. 

Louise  Dorothy  Crowl. 

Altha  Crowther. 

Shirley  Floyd  Crutchfield. 

Katharine  Zimmerman  Cugle. 

Margaret  Davidson. 

Julia  H.  Davies. 

Helen  Jackson  Day. 


Ethel  Gladys  Dean. 

Nellie  Aelese  Denny. 

Nina  Pinckney  Didier. 

Margaret  Anna  Dobson. 

Nellie  Fargo. 

Emma  Fisher. 

A.  Florence  Fiske. 

Elizabeth  Freas. 

Ella  M.  French. 

Grace  Pearl  Fuhrman. 

Mary  A.  Furlong. 

Rae  Elsa  Goetzke. 

Rebekah  Gore. 

Clara  A.  Graham. 

Wanda  Doris  Greineisen. 

Mary  Felicia  Gressitt. 

Alma  Leopold  Gundersheimer. 

Irma  P.  Gusdorff. 

Viola  Hahn. 

Rena  Hamburger. 

Rachel  Oliver  Hammen. 

Bessie  Virginia  Hearn. 

Anna  Elizabeth  Heiner. 

Mary  Frances  Heinzerling. 

Hortense  Herman. 

Magdalene  E.  Hill. 

Maude  Hodges. 

Marguerite  May  Hogg. 

Belle  Holbrook. 

Mary  Maxwell  Hudgins. 

Bessie  Jones. 

Ethel  D.  Kanton. 

Emma   Emilie   Kaufman 

Elisabeth  Fairbanks  Kellum. 

Adele  Kempner. 

Grace  Waidner   Kennard. 

Ray  Klein. 

Mary  Elizabeth   Lamborn. 

Mary  Louise  Leffler. 

Gertrude  S.  Lewis. 
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Elizabeth  Ethel  Linton. 

Eloise  MacPherson. 

Clara  Rebecca  Mahone. 

Helen  Smith  Marshall. 

Emma  Dorothea  Mayenschein. 

Josephine   McCollom. 

La  Villa  duPlessis  McCord. 

Lenore  Watson  McCully. 

Nellie  McDonnell. 

Emma  Rebecca  McGee. 

Lucille  Newman  McGonigle. 

Mary  McTigue. 

Elizabeth   Merritt. 

Minnie  Milbourne. 

Adaline  Morris. 

Mary  Burdick  Morrow. 

Bessie  Virginia  Moseman. 

Edna  Ries  Myers. 

Ethel  Anna  Nagle. 

Elleanora  Cuddy  Nelson. 

Sanford  MacDonald  Norris. 

Lillian  Mabel  Northam. 

Violet  Evelyn  O'Keeffe. 

Regina  Wciller  Ottenheimer. 

Annie  Catherine  Overbeck. 

Hazel   Patten. 

M.  Ethel  Pearson. 

Louise  Polk. 

Alcinda  Esther  Porter. 

Mary  C.  Porter. 

Mazie  Welch  Posey. 

Carrie   M.   Poumairat. 

Helen  Pracht. 

Marian  Adele  Reese. 


Clara  Edna  Regester. 

Nettie  Reiter. 

Ada  Reynolds. 

Minna  V.   Roddy. 

Minna   Rossberg. 

Gertrude  Tyson  t>hipley. 

Sadie  Amelia  Shortt. 

Mabel   Harrison  Ellis  Sledge. 

Riza  Evelyn  Sohl. 

Lula  Stange. 

Nina  May  Stock. 

Pauline  B.  Stock. 

Sclma    Strauss. 

Eloise  Stubbs. 

Minnie  Elizabeth  Taylor. 

Ruth  Taylor. 

Hattie  O.  Thomas. 

Mabel   Hammond   Thomas. 

Frances  Estella  Thompson. 

Evelyn  Maitland  Tomlinson. 

May  J.  Tyler. 

Hilda  Vogel. 

Louise  Gibson  Walker. 

Emma  Elizabeth  Wannenwetsch. 

Esta   Viola  Wareheim. 

Edith  May   Watson. 

Rachel   Weeks. 

Mary  Elizabeth  White. 

Mary  Agnes  Wilkinson. 

Ruth  Wilson. 

Lena  Windus. 

Elsie  Louise  Wirth. 

Edna  H.  Zcrkle. 
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REaPIENTS  OF  PEABODY  MEDALS. 

First  Grade. 

Elizabeth  Ethel  Linton.  Mary  Elizabeth  Jones. 

Grace  Waidner  Kennard.  Mabel    Hammond   Thomas. 

Marie  Ethel  Pearson. 

Second   Grade. 

Mar>'  Esther  Crevensten.  Rena  Hamburger. 

Hazel   Patten.  Florence   Fiske. 

Mary  McTigue.  Lillian  Mabel  Northam. 

Edith  May  Watson.  Clara  Rebecca  Mahone. 

Lida  A.  Anstine.  Esta   Viola    Wareheim. 


HONORABLE  MENTION. 

Mary  Elizabeth  White.  Margaret  Cabell  Boles. 

Margaret  Dobson.  Ray   Klein. 

Elisabeth    Fairbanks    Kellum.  Marian  Adele  Reese. 

Mary  Anna  Furlong.  Irene  Samuels  Ash. 

Elleanora  Cuddy  Nelson.  Minna  V.  Roddy. 


RECIPIENT  OF  WESTERN  HIGH  SCHOOL  SCHOLARSHIP  IN  THE 
WOMAN'S  COLLEGE  OF  BALTIMORE. 

Merle  Strother  Bateman. 


Note. — Miss  Ethel  Dorothea  Kanton,  Miss  Merle  Strother  Bate- 
man and  Miss  Florence  Helen  Burner  take  rank  in  scholarship  third, 
twelfth,  and  eighteenth,  respectively;  but  under  the  rules  they  are  not 
eligible  to  Peabody  prizes  because  not  all  of  their  secondary  school 
course  was  pursued  in  a  Baltimore  High  School  . 
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PAPERS  RELATING 

TO  THE 

EASTERN  HIGH  SCHOOL. 


FACULTY. 

ROBERT  H.  WRIGHT,  B.S.,  Principal, 

POLITICAL    ECONOMY    AND   CIVICS. 

LAURA  V.  DeVALIN,  Acting  Vice -Principal, 

ENGLISH. 

ELIZABETH  E.  ANDREWS, 

PHYSICAL   TRAINING. 

REBECCA  BELLE  BROOKS, 

PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY   AND  HISTORY. 

THEORA  J.  BUNNELL,  A.B., 

LATIN   AND    HISTORY. 

LEONORA  E.  CARPENTER, 

HISTORY. 

ANNA  B.  DIETRICHS, 

GERMAN. 

ALICE  J.  DUBREUIL,  A.B., 

ENGLISH    AND    MATHEMATICS. 

HARRIET  E.  EBAUGH,  A.B., 

MATHEMATICS. 

MARGARET  GARRETT, 

LATIN. 

CORNELIA  G.  HARCUM,  A.B., 

MATHEMATICS   AND   L.^TIN. 

ELEANOR  R.  HOSKINS,  A.B., 

LATIN. 

ANNA  GRACE  KENNEDY,  LL.B., 

STENOGRAPHY^    TYPEWRITING    AND    LAW. 

KATHERINE  M.  LEWIS, 

MATHEMATICS. 


go  REPORT  OF  THE 

FACULTY-CONTINUED. 

SUE  M.  LOHRFINCK, 

ENGLISH. 

THEODOCIA  B.  MAHON, 

COMMERCIAL    SUBJECTS. 

ELIZABETH  M.   MAKIBBIN, 

DRAWING. 

MARY  McLEAN,  A.B., 

ENGLISH. 

% 

IDA  NEUMAN, 

BOTANY  AND  ZOOLOGY. 

LILUA  B.  OTTO, 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 

OLIVE  C.  SLATER, 

DRAWING. 

ELIZABETH  G.  WHITE. 

MATHEMATICS. 

MARTHA  E.  WIMER, 

FRENCH. 

MAY  R.  MUFFLY, 

MUSIC. 

ETHEL  V.  BASS, 

THEME   READER. 

AMELIE  GRAF  {Temporarily  Assigned), 

GERMAN. 


CLEMENS  J.  FRANCE,  resigned  September  i,  1907. 

ANNETTE  B.  HOPKINS,  transferred  to  Teachers'  Training  School, 
September,  30,  1907. 
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ROLL  FOR  THE  YEAR  1907. 

Number  of  pupils  on  roll  December  31,  1906  671 

Number   of   pupils    admitted   by   promotion    from    grammar 
schools  in  September  1907 250 

Number  of  pupils   admitted   during  the   year   from   schools 
other  than  the  Baltimore  grammar  school^. Az 

\    Number  of  pupils  admitted  during  the  year  by  transfer  from 

^      the   Western  High  School    ./. i 

4  /  955 


K"    J    Number  of  pupils  withdrawn  during  the  year/ 210 

J  .'  .  y 

Number  of  pupils  graduated  in  June,  1907" 70 

\    '      Number  of  pupils  transferred  to  Western  High  School  during 

the  year  3 

—  283 

Number  of  pupils  in  care  December  31,  1907  672 

Average  number  of  pupils  l^elonging  during  the  year   625.3 

Average  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  during  the  year 5873 

Percentage  of  attendance  for  the  year  93-8 
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Table  showing  the  subjects  taught  in  the  Eastern  High  School,  the 
number  of  classes  in  each  subject,  and  the  number  of  pupils 
pursuing  each  subject. 


Subjects. 


First 
Year. 


2 


o 

U    (R 


Algebra    

Arithmetic    

Bookkeeping 

Botany   

Chemistry    

Civics    

Commercial  Geography 

Commercial  Law   

Drawing    

English    

French    

Geometry 

German    

History    

Latin   

Music    

Physical  Geography     . . 

Physical   Training   

Physics   

Political  Economy   

Stenography  &  T>'pwrtg 

Trigonometry  ' 

Zoology    I 


3X6 


5      450 


280 
266 


223 

194 
279 
150 
238 


Second 
Year. 


Third 
Year. 


II 

so 
55 


•2^ 
2 


A  S 

15 


o    . 
hi  tt 

2: 


74  ! 
71  i 


74 


7  216 

8  .  237 
I  I     50 

5  i  155 

6  .  182 


Fourth 
Year. 


^1 


52  |. 


..I 


67 
128 

55 


4     109 


134 
354 


6  :  160 


46 

32 

145 


61 
43 


51 


17 


o 

U    CO 

2; 


54 
63 


37 
45 

lOI 

5 


81 

63 
I  I     23 

3 :  110 


66 


I  36 
I  '  35 
I        23 


N.   B. — The  above  figures  are  for  the  first  semester,  1907-8. 
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GRADUATES.   1907. 


Sara  Allison. 

Helen  Mary  Armstrong 

Lillian  Lorrene  Ashley  . 

Beulah  Proctor  Beale. 

Martha  Elizabeth  Beetham. 

Mary  Elizabeth  Bell. 

Helen  Ruth  Bennett. 

Dorothea  K.  Blass. 

Ida  Josephine  Broemer. 

Mary  Ethel  Burton. 

Gertrude  Kamlade  Clarke. 

Margaret  Connor. 

Helen  B.  Dawson. 

Susan  May  Edwards. 

Li  Hie  Fitzberger. 

Eleanor  E.  Francis. 

Mary  Edith  Franks. 

Anna  Katherine  Geary. 

Clara  Geiwitz. 

Ida  Emma  Gurk. 

Amelia  De  Goey  Halstead. 

Katherine   Loretta   Healy. 

Effie  Marie  Hedrick. 

Estelle  Reside  Hilberg. 

Catherine  Fridolin  Hogan. 

Elizabeth  Eve  Hohman. 

Estella  Elizabeth  Hohman. 

Kuth  Hook. 

Catherine  Louise  Vinjinia  Howe. 

Mary  Rebecca  Jefferson. 

Nellie  Collinson  Jones. 

Nellie  Katz. 

Helen  Keplinger. 

Ida  KuflF. 

Martha   Marie  Kunze. 


Mae  Lautenberger. 

Eleanor  Virginia  Lawson. 

Selma  Lehman. 

Nannette   Schlichter  Levin. 

Ida  Levinson. 

Ellen  Gertrude  Lewis. 

Edna  Loane. 

Augusta  Pauline  Loewner. 

Fannie  Ellen  Mason. 

Mary  A.  McGarvey. 

Helen  Veronica  McHale. 

Mary  Ann  McKay. 

Hilda  Mitnick. 

Ada  Jane  Moore. 

Gertrude  Moses. 

Lulu   Blanche   Pearce. 

Mary  Virginia  Randall. 

Rebecca  Georgia  Robinette. 

Emily  Metzger  Robinson. 

Elizabeth  A.  Rowe. 

Helen  Barbara  Rutter. 

Caroline  Margaret  Schmidt 

Bertha  Sendelbach. 

Marie  Agnes  Stewart. 

Sara  Ellen  Storm. 

Mary  Gwendolyn  Strible. 

Edna  Suehle. 

Viola  Greaner  Sumwalt. 

Minnie  Thirlkel. 

Minna  Treide. 

Mattie  B.  Wagner. 

Miriam  Denton  Waltenberg. 

Eva  Weiss. 

Larena  Fillmore  Williams. 

Edna  A.  Winter. 
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RECIPIENTS  OF  PEABODY  MEDALS.  1907. 

First  Grade. 

Mary  Virginia  Randall.  Martha  Elizabeth   Beetham. 

Nannette  Schlichter  Levin.  Mary  Ethel  Burton. 

Helen  Mary  Armstrong. 


Second   Grade. 


Ida  Levinson. 
Clara  Geiwitz. 
Martha  Marie  Kunze. 
Augusta   Pauline   Loewner. 
Gertrude  Moses. 


Mamie  Thirlkel. 

Catherine  Louise  Virginia  Howe. 

Helen  Veronica  McHale. 

Bertha  Sendelbach. 

Bculah  Proctor  Beale. 


/ 


HONORABLE  MENTION. 


Hilda  Mitnick. 
Dorothea  K.  Blass. 
Caroline  Margaret  Schmidt. 
Mary  A.  McGarvey. 
Elizabeth  A.  Rowe. 


Gertrude  Kamlade  Clarke. 

Helen  B.  Dawson. 

Eva  Weiss. 

Nellie  Collinson  Jones. 

Minna  Treide. 


\^. 


RECIPIENTS  OF  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Woman's  College  of  Baltimore. 

Woman's  College  Scholarship Mary  Virginia  Randall. 

.'\lumnae  Scholarship   Nannette  Schlichter  Levin. 

Baltimore  Biisiness  College I  ^''"''■"  '^^"t""  Wallenberg. 

(  Augusta  Pauhne  Loewner. 
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PAPERS  RELATING 

TO  THE 

BALTIMORE  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTE. 


FACULTY. 


WILLIAM  R.  KING,  U.  S.  N,  Principal 
Head  of  Department  of  Engineering. 

WILLIAM  H.  HALL,  A.M.. 
Head  of  Department  of  Science. 

SAMUEL  M.  NORTH, 
Head  of  Department  of  English  and  Modern  Languages. 

J.  MONTGOMERY  GAMBRILL, 
Head  of  Department  of  History  and  Civics. 

ROWLAND  WATTS,  A.M., 
Head  of  Department  of  Mathematics. 


STAFF. 

JOHN  WARD  WILLSON,  M.D., 

GERMAN    AN'I)   FREN'CH. 

SAMUEL  P.  PLATT, 

MECHANICAF.  DRAWINC.  AND  DESCRIPTIVE  GEOMETRY. 

OLIVER  BACHARACH. 

MATHEMATICS. 

JOHN  H.  BRAMBLE, 

MATHEMATICS. 

JOHN  HDW^'^RD  BROADBELT,  Ph.G.,  Secretary, 

CHEMISTRY. 

IRVING  L.  TWILLEY,  A.M., 

CHEMISTRY  AND  PHYSICS. 

EDWARD  REISLER,  A.M., 

ENGLISH   AND   HISTORY. 
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ELMER  M.  HARN,  A.M., 

I.ITERATURE  AND  COMPOSITION. 

ISAAC  L.  OTIS,  A.B., 

HISTORY. 

ALLAN  B.  SOUTHER,  B.S., 

MECHANICAL   DRAWING. 

HARVEY  S.  HOUSKEEPER,  A.B., 

MATHEMATICS. 

HENRY  BOGUE,  Jr.,  A.B., 

MECHANICAL  DRAWING. 

THOMAS  F.  GAREY,  Jr.,  A.B., 

MATHEMATICS. 

WILLIAM  L.  DeBAUFRE,  E.E., 

PHYSICS  AND  ELECTRICITY. 

GEORGE  S.  WILLS,  A.M., 

LITERATURE  AND  COMPOSITION. 

WILLIAM  H.  WILHELM,  A.M., 

MATHEMATICS. 

CHARLES.  E.  CONWAY, 

ENGINEERING. 

JAMES  B.  ARTHUR, 

GRADUATE  ASSISTANT   IN    SCIENCE. 


MECHANICAL    DEPARTMENT. 

WILLIAM  G.  RICHARDSON, 

MACHINE  WORK  AND  ENGINEERING  MATERIALS. 

JOSEPH  E.  GARABRANT,  M.E., 

ENGINE  AND  BOILER  TESTING  AND  PATTERN-MAKING. 

GEORGE  M.  GAITHER, 

CARPENTRY  AND  WOOD-CARVING. 

ALLEN  L.  MALONE, 

ENGINEERING  M.\TERIALS,  MACHINE  AND  FORGE  WORK. 

WARREN  S.  SEIPP, 

FORGE  AND  SHEET  METAL  WORK. 
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ROLL,  1907. 

Number  of  new  pupils  admitted  during  year./. 575 

Number  of  pupils  admitted  by  promotion .  .Y 248 

Number  of  pupils  admitted  by  transfer  from  Baltimore  City  College  8 

Total  number  of  pupils  during  year .J 831 

I  Number  of  pupils  withdrawn  during  year  and  not  re-entered 181 

Number  of  pupils  transferred  to  ^^timore  City  College 6 

Number  of  graduates  June,  1907 59 

Number  of  pupils  belonging  December  31,  1907 644 

Number  of  pupils  in  care  December  31,  1907 652 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  during  1907 566.5 

Average  attendance  during  year  1907  (95.3%) 539-8 


GRADUATES.  1907. 


Iheodore  Ascherfeld. 
Ludwig  Aull. 
Emil  G.  Bauersfeld. 
Raymond  M.  Dealer. 
Alvin  M.  Bland. 
Gustav  Bomscheuer. 
J.  Daniel  Brendel. 
John  N.  Childs. 
Wilmer  A.   Dehuff. 
C.  Lehman  Downs. 
Herbert  S.  Fairbank. 

F.  Donald  Fenhagen. 
Otto  A.  Geumann. 
Charles  E.  Grimes. 
Henry  R.  Gundlach. 

G.  Herman  Guttmann. 
Carroll  R.  Harding. 
William  Hartman. 
Horace  K.  Hay  den. 
Harry  L.  Hess. 

F.  Merrill   Hildebrandt. 
Fernando  Janer. 
Harry  B.  Joyce. 
John  P.  Kcnney. 
Charles  Krausse. 


William  H.  Kruger,  Jr. 
William  G.   McLaughlin. 
Laurence  F.  Magness. 
Joseph  C.  Manning. 
Lawrence  G.  Miller. 
Charles  E.  Mitchell  . 
Scrafin  M.  Montesinos. 
George  T.  Mumma. 
Marcus   Newhoff. 
Samuel  P.  Nixdorf. 
Arthur  Norden. 
Edwin  H.  Nordmann. 
Charles  J.  Rasch. 
Charles  J.  Ritterhoff. 
Ernest  Rodemeyer. 
Arthur  H.  Schuhz,  Jr. 
Nelson  Schuster. 
Frederick  B.  T.  Siems. 
V.  Bernard  Siems. 
Charles   Silver, 
bamuel  F.  Tapman,  Jr. 
T.  Leonard  Walter. 
Bernard  Wich. 
R.   Mason  Wilhelm. 
Julius  Zieget 
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PAPERS  RELATING 

TO  THE 

COLORED  HIGH  AND  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 


FACULTY. 

NORMAL  DEPARTMENT. 

JAMES  H.  N.  WARING,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Principal. 

HEBER  E.  WHARTON,  Vice-Principal, 

and 

Teacher  of  Psychology. 

ASSISTANTS. 
LUCINDA  COOK,  Director  of  Practice, 

HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION — SPECIAL   METHOD. 

HARRY  T.  PRATT, 

SCHOOL    MANAGEMENT — SPECIAL    METHOD. 

ANNA  O'H.  WILLIAMSON. 

N.\TURE   STL'DY — SPECIAL   METHOD. 


HIGH  SCHOOL   DEPARTMENT. 

JAMES  H.  N.  WARING.  A.M.,  M.D.,  Principal. 

ANNIE  E.  SMITH,  Clerk. 

JOSEPH   H.  LOCKERMAN,   rice-Principal, 
and 
Head  of  Department  of  Mathematics. 

CORA  B.  JACKSON,  A.B., 
Head  of  Department  of  English  History. 

MASON  A.  HAWKINS,  A.B., 
Head  of  Department  of  Languages. 

DWIGHT  O.  W.  HOLMES,  A.B., 
Head  of  Department  of  Sciences. . 

DANIEL  A.  BROOKS, 
Head  of  Department  of  Manual  Training. 

HELEN  BROOKS  IRVIN,  ^  .  ■■.      - 

Head  of  Department  of  Domestic  Art  and  Sciences. 


lOO  REPORT  OF  THE 

ASSISTANTS. 
FANNIE  L.  BARBOUR, 

MATHEMATICS. 

MAUDELLE  T.  BROWN,  A.B., 

MATHEMATICS. 

LOUISE  R.  M.  FARM, 

ENGLISH   AND  HISTORY. 

JOSHUA  E.  MAXWELL,  A.B, 

ENGLISH   AND  HISTORY. 

G.  DAVID  HOUSTON,  A.B., 

ENGLISH  AND  HISTORY. 

CARRINGTON  L.  DAVIS,  A.B., 

GERMAN. 

THOMAS  W.  TURNER,  A.B., 

BIOLOGY,  BOTANY  AND  ZOOLOGY. 

MATTIE  F.  CHILDS,  A.B., 

CHEMISTRY. 

WILLIAM  H.  J.  BECKETT,  B.H.,  B.P.E, 

PHYSICAL  CULTURE. 

J.  R.  PAUL  BROCK,  A.M., 

UNGRADED  CLASS. 

RALPH  V.  COOK,  M.E., 

MECHANICAL  DRAWING  AND  WOOD  TURNING. 

CHARLES  R.  WESTMORELAND,  A.B., 

BENCH  WORK. 

HENRY  C  BINFORD,  Jr.,  A.B., 

BOOKKEEPING,   COMMERCIAL   LAW   AND   COMMERCIAL   GEOGRAPHY. 

ETHEL  A.  LEWIS, 

STENOGR.\PHY,  TYPEWRITING  AND  BUSINESS  ENGLISH. 

JAMES  A.  B.  CALLIS, 

PRINTING. 

JOHN  J,  WHEELER,  B.S.,  M.E, 

IRONWORK. 

BEULAH  S.  WILDER, 

DRESSMAKING. 
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GRADUATES.  1907. 


V^ 


Marie  Irene  Blay. 
Marion  Virginia  Carroll. 
Emily  Eugenia  Lewis  Carter. 
Anna  Etheline  Diggs 
Bessie  Marie  tinney. 
Gertrude  Cornelia  Fisher. 
Estella  Sophia  Gantt. 
Mabel  Elizabeth  Gibson. 
Ruth  Rebecca  Gibson. 
Mary  Elizabeth  Grace. 
Grace  Lucretia  Hardy. 
Anne  Elizabeth  Harris. 
Bessie  May  Hawkins. 
Marion  Lucille  Hawkins. 
Genevieve  Comfort  Holland. 
Blanche 

William  Deaver  Boston. 
Nathan  Alexander  Bryan. 
Jordan  Solon  Carter. 
Charles  Andrew  Cary. 
Lloyd  Albert  Clark. 
Enoch  Wright  Dickerson, 
William  Edward  Emerson. 

William 


Agnes  Halligan  Holmes. 
Margaret  Elizabeth  Howe. 
Birdie  Odella  Jolley. 
Julia  Marie  Jones. 
Emma  Elizabetn  Mason. 
Nellie  Roy  Monroe. 
Estelle  Sophia  Peaker. 
Maud  Ethylyn  Perry. 
Rebecca  Barbara  Richardson. 
Lucy  Estella  Roberson. 
Belle  Christiana  Robinson. 
Ethel  Scott. 
Etheldra  Ann  Smith. 
h.ttamay  Smith. 
Ellen  Pearl  Waller. 
Beatrice  Whyte. 

James  Daniel  Dansbury  Johnson. 
George  Washington  Mitchell. 
Thomas  Andrew  Moore. 
Carl  James  Murphy. 
Thaddeus  Savossa  Peck. 
James  Henry  Nelson  Waring,  Jr. 
Bernard  Weaver   Webb. 
Llewellyn  Wilson. 


TWO  YEAR  INDUSTRIAL  COURSE. 

Viola  Gertrude  Anderson.  James   .A.ll>ert   Short. 


ALUMNI  MEDAL. 
Bessie   May   Hawkins. 
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Table  showing  number  belonging,  average  attendance  and  percentage 
of  attendance  for  each  month  during  the  year. 


Months,  1907. 


January  

February  

March    

April 

May    

June   

September  

October  

November  . . . . 
December   . . . , 

Average 


Nntnber 

Pupils 

Belonging 

(Average). 


373 
381 
379 
373 
365 
354 
433 
421 

415 
399.5 


3894 


Present 

Percentage 
of  Attend- 

(Average) 

Number 

ance. 

Pupils. 
361 

96.7% 

371 

97.4% 

371 

97.8% 

362 

97.1^ 

353 

96.7% 

348 

98.3% 

405 

93.5% 

414 
406 

98.1% 
97.8% 

385 

96.3% 

377.6 

96.95.% 
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TABLE  SHOWING  ENROLLMENT,  ETC.,  FOR  THE  YEAR  1907. 


Boys.  Girls.  Total. 

Number  of  new  pupils  admitted  during  year 120  286 

^ 406^ 

Number  of  pupils  admitted  by  promotion  durin^year — 

February,  1907 5  ^     13  , 

September,  1907 52  99 

169^ 

Total  number  pupils  during  year 575  f^ 

Number  pupils  who  left  and  re-entered  during  year.     30  72 

^    Number  of  pupils  withdrawn  during  year. .  .r 40 


100 


Number  of  pupils  promoted  to  the  Training  School 
during  the  year 3 


140 


13 


Number  of  pupils  graduated  from  school  durin^^e  ^ 

year  |^. . . .     15  30 

45 

Number  of  pupils  in  school  December  31,  1907 — 

Belonging 122  268 

390. 

"In  Care"   148  337 

485- 

Average  attendance  of  pupils  during  year 377-^ 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  during  year 389.4 

Percentage  of  attendance  during  year,  based  on  average  number 
belonging    : 9695%  < 


/, 


V 
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Table  showing  the  subjects  taught  in  the  Colored  High  and  Training 

School,  number  of  classes  in  each  subject,  and  the  number 

of  pupils  pursuing  each  subject. 


Subjects, 


Firftt 
Year* 


ill 


Second 
Year. 


S3U 


'95 


135 


Algebra 

Arithmetic 

Biology    

Bookkeeping 

Business  English »».*» 

Chemistry    

Commercial  Law 

Domestic  Arts 7 

Domestic  Science  

English  Literature 5 

Free-hand  Drawing  .............       5 

Geography  i 

Geometry 

German 3 

History ....*.       4 

Latin  3 

Mechanical  Drawing 5 

Physical  Training 

Physics 

Printing  

Stenography ........ 

Typcwritmg    ..*....*....«..,...  I 

Woodwork 5'    ^3 

I        I 


199 

193 

40 


158 
103 

71 


4     35 


6^  80 

5  78 

4  107 

4  itr 


4   to8 

T|     34 
3     29 


Third 
Year. 


13 
8 


a8 
3a 

39 

^1 

13 

3P 
la 

3 


Fourth 
Year. 


16 


4S 
5 
5 

14 

5 
36 
3D 
46 

37 


I      27 
1     4^ 

it  I 


I.  14 

r>     2 

M     5 


3 
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NORMAL  DEPARTMENT. 

Enrollment  for  the  Year. 

Number  enrolled  January  i,  1907 35 

Number  admitted  during  year 29  • 

Number  withdrawn  (not  re-entered) .  r 9 

Number  elected  to  substitute  list 7 

Number  on  roll  December  31,  1907 — 

First  year 16 

Second  year , 48 

64 

Average  enrollment  during  year 42.4- 

Average  attendance  during  year 41.7 

Percentage  of  attendance  during  year 983% 


TABLES 
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Tables  Accompanying  Superintendent*8  Report. 


TABLE  A. 

Statement  showing  the  Number  of  Men  and  Women  Teachers  and  the 
Number  of  Pupils  Belonging  December  31,  1907;  the  Average 
Number  of  Pupils  Belonging  during  the  Year,  and  the  Average 
Attendance  for  the  Year;  the  Percentage  of  Attendance  for  the 
Year;  the  Total  Number  Enrolled  during  the  Year,  and  the 
Number  of  Pupils  Belonging,  Including  Temporary  Withdrawals. 


Teichert 


Schools. 


O  u 

II 


a 


s   In  — 


2  C  n 


Baltimore  City  College,  Francis  E 

Soper,  Principal ...,*. 

Eastern  High    School,  Robert  H 

Wright,  Principal   , 

Western   Hifh   School,   David   E 

Weglein^  Principal   .  . » J 

Biiltimore     Polytechnic     Institute,) 

Wm.  R*  King,  Principal 1 

Colored  High  &  Training  School, 

J,  H,  N,  Waring.  Principal . 

Normal  Dept.,  C.  H.  &  T.,  J,  H. 

Waring.  Principal 

Teachers    Training  School.  Sarah 

C*  Brooks,  Principal 


t 
I 

la 


Totals 


7a 


668 

587 
mil  dSd  Bug 


711 
627 


709 

6a  5 


fi44'  567  54a 

39^  38^!  378 

55'  45     4a 

107  691    65 


94 
94 
94 
95 
97 
98 
93 


76a 
704 
95^ 


740 
67a 
956 


575       65a 

! 
406.;      485 

64/ 
109 


64 


34163281^109     953586     367S> 


¥ 


I,        I 
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Tables  Accompanying  Superintendent's  Report. 
TABLE  A—ContinuaL^__y^ 


bo 
Teachers;  CvQ 


Schools. 


i'   C  VQ 

1^  ^r^ 


:=      I 


Is-.  I'll 


L=^ 


c 


rt    ft  I  M  I  ?^ 


I'D 


ifeQ 


!:z: 


<    <   '- 


:-fr^ 


■^' 


i^ 


'^^^^ 

^  Q     . 
go 

n  c  rt 


Group  A — School  No.  3. . 
'•  24. . 
•'  38. . 
''       47. . 

Totals 

Edwin  Hcbdcn.  Principal. 


17  I  604,  6co 

14  I  536,'  504 

4  I  170  184 

20  I  743  769 


I  55  12053  2057 1874  91 


536 

464 
168 


706  92 


89 
92 

91 


2762  2210 


82d  652 

745  575 

271;  189 

926  794 


Group  B — School  No.  6. 
'•  23. 
"  25. 
"   42. 


...  9 

....|  13 

....|  14 

I  I  17 


Totals 

Basil  Sollers,  Principal. 

Group  C — School  No.  28. 
33- 

'•84. 


53 


358 
496 

555 
742 


363  316 
491  434 
526  466 
738  663 


87 
88 

89 


607 
735 
899 


90  847 


215121181879 


Totals 

Joseph  C.  Hands,  Principal. 


....';  10  :  419 

....!  12  '  497 

....I  II  I  436 

2  '  19  I  866 


-r 


52  2218 


409'  375 

495  443 
425  382 
846I 770 


92'  526 
89I  670 

90, 545 
911 103 


2175J1970I  91I2844 


421 

539 
604 
822 


2386 


432 
538 
471 
923 


2364 


Group  D — School  No.    2. 
8. 

••   93. 
"   108. 


.....  12  502  476 
...J  14  702  679 

3  28  1292 1 190 1029! 

I  ,  4  251  271 


Totals 41582747261622401    863611 

C.  Alexander  Fairbank,  Principal.!        I  1 


Group  E— School  No.  13. 
"  27. 
"  77. 
"  83. 
"        97. 


Totals 

Charles  J.  Koch,  Principal. 


486 

515 

688 

1172 

307 


513 
505 
709 

1055 
298 


4121 
581 


218 


86 
86 
86 
77 


676 
940 
1546 
449 


519 

717 

1374 

323 


447 


453  89 
644  91 


965 


72  316830802783  903941 


87 


91 


274  92 


736! 

724 

792 

1300 

389 


2933 


53^ 

541 

743 

1229 

318 


3367 
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Teaehen 

«-.i 
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i5    "^ 

|i 

^  be 

0  u 

zp 

&, 

S 

5 

E 
o 

1.1  ^£ 

^ 

:s 

Z 

<  1 

BS. 


£5    &.  (J 


Group  F — Scficx>l  No.    5. 

-        71. 
■*      lot. 

TotaH,,, ,,,..- 

Jacob  <ira pg.  Principal 


Oronp  G— School  No.    7. 

75  ■ 
'*      105. 


Totah,., 

Hlisha  M.  Jackson.  Principal 


I  15 
13 


55 


34093^733811 


6g7  707  631 

5^'^5  375  33a 

5S0  603  55a 

844  799  644 


81 


1035 
504 

"23 


350624843159   873354 


4«5 
667 


627 
563 


483 


1067  104 1 
498 


4ai 


64d  540 
89; 


546 
4^3 


S7 
84 
86 


72a 
8i6 
M45 


S9I  674 
83:  7^5 


864443 


766 
414 

1 178 


39^9 


500 

731 

no8 

648 

593 


3580 


Group  H — School  No,  16. 

4.T' 
-        49, 


Totals 

Stephen  Ah  Crimen,  Principal 


^^^.  13 

...  12 

2  13 

I  ir 

3  9 


439  430 
4451  455! 
474  455 

62a  593 


57 


droup  I — School  No.  20. 

74. 

**        So. 


Totals 

William  H.  Tolson,  Principal. 


Group  J — School  No.  ;^7. 
'•  85. 
-94. 
"99. 


Totals 

Frederick  \V.  Miller.  Principal 


1002 
750 
B^3 


71 


25S5 


3S0 
404 
409 
167 
502 


8S  673 

90  625 

90  556] 

90  304! 

85  850J 


loSg   936 
SS3!  786i 


274334291 


79 


47a 
Soy 
890 


477  417 

8oi|   JQO 

937i  85* 
1036-  939 


3*503351 


a897 


88  651 
8711003 
9i;mi8 
9011 366 


sJ^ 


470 

475 
497 
397 
745 


235721181863  883907'  3484 


54* 
899 

975 
M74 


403d  3590 
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iTeachcrs 


Schools. 


O  o 


a 


I& 


3  &q 

V  ^ 

bo  5 


c 


5  & 


3  8' 


^1 

^  o 
3  n  rt 


■^ 


Group  K— School  No.  50. 


51- 

53. 
54. 
115. 


!        '        I        i 

7  ;  233!  258'  231 

21  I  770!  7841  701 

7       I  2001      217;  201 

.|       19      I  599'      6081  541 

.1  20  I  795|  781  691 

I     2  I  179   189I  157 


Totals 

M  S.  Whinirigton.  Priricipai. 


4  '  76  277628372522 

I    i    '    I 


90  321 
89  984 

93   231 
89  854 
89 1024 
83   261, 

256 
835 
214 
682 

839 
203 

893675 

3029 

Group  L^ — School  No.  76.  , 
John  S.   Black,  Principal 


18 


i    I    ' 
65a  720  650; 


91 1097    720 


Group  M — School  No.    4. 

2g. 

44- 

"        70. 

92. 

"     106. 


I 


15 

9 
II 
21 

••••I  '8 

2       II 


'•| 


5071  533,'  462 
290I  299,  259' 
3831  394  360, 
788  7561  672 
65 1 1  658  6021 
584!  551I  455, 


775: 

430 
460 

844 


562 

349 
408 

S75 
684 
765 


Totals 

Thomas  C.   Bruff.  Principal. 


3  I  85  3203319028101    884323     3643 


I 


Group  N — School  No.  12. 


Totals . . . 

34 

72 

"       109 

Judson  Hunt, 

Principal. 

Group  0,  School  No.  10 

♦'        19 

30 

•'        4« 

14 
14 
14 
16 


580^  575I 500 
512  509  452: 
552;  577'  493 

68z  663  600 

5  j  482  486  368 


4  63  1280828102413,  863778 


87  791 

89  698 
85  823 

90  721 
76  745 


12 


...  14 

...I  16 
I   II 


Totals 

Samuel  Keller.  Principal. 


53 


443  443 
594!  596 
643  642 
486  457 


375 
511 
565 
412 


216621381863  882791 


85 
86 
88 


625 
844 
815 


90  507 


626 
562 
612 

603 


3122 


506 

594 
701 
486 


2287 
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I  #1 


Scaoo(i.s. 


a 


%t' 


B 
2:    l< 


< 


^^  JS. 

<  2^ 
**  is 


"J 


IN. 


^    C   « 


Groap  P— School  No.  66. 

\  ''        67- 

'*  "       68. 

"        96. 


Totals .,,,... 

Rozell  Bcrryman,  Principal. 


58 


166,  157 
316'  301 
4S5'  479 
577  525 

857  »77 


143 
371 

435 
470 


91 

90 


240133353097 


177 

44 

612 

814 

970 


173 

530 
604 
901 


903014  a$4o 


Group  Q— School  No.  11. 
"   63. 

"  "78. 


Totals. .,.,,». 

Henry  Zoller,  Jr.^  Principal. 


30 
la 
9 

17 


7^1;  76 
445  444 


630 


394' 
353  33O]  a84 
6S11  7021  619^ 


Ssjuogi 


58  21202237 


86 


'9^7 


844 
510 

409?      364 
Sao}      745 


86^39001    2463 


Group  R— School  No.  15. 

"        39. 
"        75- 


Totals , 

George  W.  Eba  ugh ,  Princi  pal^ 


54 


20382057:1845 


522;  49^1  438 
395  397'  347 
375:  39^;  35^ 
746  770;  704 


87 


91 


692 
548 


S9'  51S 


S93 


90^2648 


55a 

433 
4c» 

781 


2156 


Group  S — School  No. 


82. 

95* 


Total  s , 

Charles  A.  A,  J^  Miller.  PriticipaL 

Group  T— School  No.  21 

"        46 

"        79 

gK. 


560  604 

5i>6  604 

167  232 

593  ^, 


n 


560J    92 


544 
S'7 

300 


^l 


39^92^1 


75S 
S39 

90|  267 
776 


1 9o6|  303^1821!    89  3640     3056 


Totals 

Charles  M>  Elliott,  FrincipaL 


Am 

281 


12     44^  543  478 


7  I  n^ 


38 


440  3^5 
343  309 


259  234 


1473|I5S4  r39<^ 


88 
87 


574 
4^5; 
773[ 
3421 


S8;2io4 


604 
6=3 

648 


5" 

318 
504 
396 


1629 
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SCHOOI,S, 


I 


Teachefs  =  is  o. 

c   ;?  ec 

\^  s 
^^ 

be 

c   '  ~  "  ■ 

o 


^  1^ 


Group  U— School  Xo.  14. 

'^60. 
6t- 
81, 


Totals 3 

ftgbcrt  W.  Elliott.  PrincipaJ,  ' 


15     475 
18     73 


70  1*57* 


xt  & 


S48 
7io 
5^5 


Group  V — School  No.  59. . 

62. . 

"        64. . 

**       112.. 

*'       118.. 


Totals 

W.  Edward  ^^  J'aylor,  Principal. 

Group  W — School  No.  55 

"        56 

"        57 

'•        58 


Totals 

Mary  E.   Holmes,  Principal 


65 


342933591291 »  874465  3908 


I  I  25 
..J  5 
...   6 


47 


<      0- 


434 
773 
668 

477 


2600  33sa 


Hi 


ci  o  i!  a^ii^^ 


91 

92 

9°: 


645  5^3 

1079  900 

S97  794 

637  573 


9tk 


,358;  a7S9 


138  133  I '7 
965  985  878 
2S9  2701  248 
[5381512:12^6 
499  459  382' 


9r>  i64| 
891237 
91    322 

85  2(>43! 

83  699 


146 
1066 

317 
1786 

593 


1040 1014 


168 
194 
2S3 


1684 


187 
212 

33S 


751 


87^ 
i6r 

186 
291 


^Stt 


Cobred  Practice  Schcrol  No- 


100. 
107. 
110. 
116. 


Totajs , - . . 

James  H.  N.  Waring,  Principal. 


38 


6f3 
960 

859 
487 


1919 


6a  i|  503 
io38f  807 

8141  667 

485I  4»5 


29S8t2392 


■       '      !      '       I      i 

Parental  School i     i'    22     44'    441100 
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CotjDItED   SCHCiOLS- 


TEACIlEKfk. 


in 

c  , 


[   5£  I  ^" 

I    '^    I     - 


^   "g 


Colored  High  and  Train-i 
in>;  Sdiool [.,,„, 

Scluxil  Nil.   100 1  ..,*, 

10[ f    3 

105* .'    2 

106 !    a 

107 .'....,. 

108 I 


109. 
no. 

113, 

\\t 


Tat;iU 


7 

7| 
II 

9^ 
4 
5 
8 

37 
9 
2 
8 
4 


114 


7 
16 

9 
^3 
9 
5 
7 
10 

31 
12 

4 
9 
9 


613 
844 

584 


6a I   503 

79d  644 
49^1  413 

^^  5SJ^  45S 
960(1038'  S07 
25!  371!  218 
4Ba  486,  368 
859^  S14;  667 


1538 
622 

179 
487 
499 


I5il|ia86 
593 


189 
4S5 
459 


S03j  85 

157    S3 

4r5[  86 
.383i  83 


J41&48183166817J 


O   t;    = 
=  u  »-  r% 

E  ^>  - 


969 

I  ads 
799 

873 
1660 

454 
7801 

sajp 

844 
785 


753- 

It?! 

m 

3^3 
603 

1154 
1766 

745 

303 

694 
593 


13799       [080 1 


y 


All  colored  schools  are  taught  by  colored  faculties. 
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Night  School. 


Teach  KRS. 


Evening  High  SchooL  .  J  i6 
Night  School  No.    5.... I    3 

42 1  10 

43.    -I  »o 

::    ^•••'  5 

55  ••!  3 

"      76 2 

**      83....!   2 


5  ^ 
PQ  - 


3X1 

^  E 

C   5 


*£  - 
Z  " 


32  -    I     t> 


:z:-5 


bc^      "S 


...  16 

I  4 

I  5 

8  18 

7  17 

1  6 

2  5 
2  4 
I  3 


I 


433 
1 29* 
96 
484 
453 

'I? 

55 


3       37^1     • 


11 


252 
69* 

71 


94^^ 

H5| 

334  I  300 

353  I  283 

160  124 

80  53 

82  62 


Totals I  55  23  78  1989*^163 


I   3    63    71  ^  56   79  y   "^y 

23     78     1989 ^'^  1631^  1269'^'    78^^'      5002 


Colored    Evening    High 

School  8     II 

Colored  Night  School  No. 

10!   4    

Colored  Night  School  No 

106 3   

Colored  Night  School  No. 

112 4       I 

Colored  Night  School  No 

^113  3  .-. 

Colored  Night  Schfx^l  No. 

115  2   I 


19  466 

4  117 
3  63 

5  128 
3  75 
3  77 


412 
110 

74; 

77, 
7»  i 


169 

292 
71 
52 
85 
52 


73*  I    371- 


82 

78 
66 

75 


235 
1053 
1200 

385 
241 
152 


/ 


71 
65 
70 

75 
67 


Totals 


24  13   37  926   858 


49   68 
601 


70 


Total  Night  Schools  79  3^  115  2915  2489  1870   75 


5002 

1022 

195 
205 

253 

127 

81 

1883 

6885 


/ 


ii8 
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Nigut  Cooking  School. 

en 
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c  o 

1 

Mm 
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og 
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<s 

^^ 

fi 

»-£ 

5ii 

^^ 

Cbo 

2  fij 

P 

^    CO 

1^ 

z 

•z 

< 

< 

Ph 

H 

Night    Cooking    School 

No.  17 2 

Night    Cooking    School 

No.  40 2 

Night    Cooking    School 

No.  45 1      2 

Night    Cooking    School 

No.  47 2 

Night    Cooking    School , 

No.  74 5 

Night    Cooking    School  i 

No.  75 .....i 

Night    Cooking    School  1 

No.  81 ! 

Night    Cooking    School  1 

No.  85 1 

Night    Cooking    School  ■ 

No.  97 


Night    Cooking    School 
No.  98 


56 
40 

39 
28 

125 
103 
122 

37 

fi 

48 


29 
25 
35 
37 

103 
88 

100 

;^ 

47 


Totals. 


♦3^.   6^   5^ 


Grand  Total,  Night 
Schools  i    3564 

I 


3040 


24 
19 
25 
26 
81 
60 
72 

25 

34 


402 


2272 


83 
76 
71 
70 

79 
68 

72 

64 


70 


75 


73 
62 

65 

84 

iSo 

142 

164 

49 

51 

59 


929- 
7814 


•These  31  lessons  per  week  were  given  by  12  different  teachers. 


Number  belonging  December  31 

Average  number  belonging  for  the  year 

Average  attendance  for  the  year 

Percentage  of  attendance  for  the  year. . 
Total  enrollment  for  the  year 


1906  !  1907 


2966 
2700 
2090 
77.40 
6941 


3564 
3040 
2272 
75 
7814 


Increase 


5^ 

340  f 
182^ 

'4 


837, 
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TABLE  B. 

Different  Grades  of  Schools  Compared. 


Number  of  pupils  in  Baltimore  City  College. . . 

Number  of  pupils  in  Eastern  High  School 

Number  of  pupils  in  Western  High  School 

Number  of  pupils  in  Balto.  Polytechnic  Institute 

Number  of  Pupils  in  Baltimore  Colored  High 

School ^. .  r. 


Number  of  pupils  in  Teachers'  Training  School 
Number  of  pupils  in  Colored  Training  School . 


Year  I  Year 
1907    i    1906 


740 

956 
652 

4»5 


3505 


735 
670 

944 
536 
412 

3306 


V~ 


't 


In- 
crease 


199 


47 
35^ 


Elementary  Schools 1*65.045 

Total 68,723 


36781      338^ 
66,058 


290-/ 


^Number  belonginff.  including  temporary  withdrawals. 

TABLE  C. 
Different  Grades  of  Classes  Compared. 


69;446  . 
— -Jy 


1907    j     1906    I  Inc. 


Dec 


•I 


3 
486 
644 
940 
1432 
173 


\  Xiimber  of  pupils  in  Fifth  year 

^  •*  *•     Fourth  year 

V  '•  "      Third  year 

'*  "     Second  year 

/  •'  "     First  year 

"Training   Schools   

Numl)er  of  pupils  in  Eighth  Grade !      2220 

"      Seventh  Grade 3455 

**      Sixth  Grade 4956 

*•     Fifth  Grade 6679 

*'      Fourth   Grade '      9184 

"     Third  Grade 11. 106 

"      Second  Grade 12,002 

"      First  Grade 15.443 


Totals 68,723 


4 
446 
613 
889 

1354 

82 

2171 

3120 

4963 

6677 

9085 

IM53 

12.470 

16,419 


Preparatory  classes  included  in  above. 


560 


69,446 
495 


40. 
31 
51 
78 
91 
49 
335 


99 


65 


47 
468 
976 


723' 


J 
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Showing  the  number  of   Pupils  and  Teachers  in  the   Pubhc   Schools 
belonging  at  the  time  of  making  the  Report  each  year,  from  the 
year  1829,  when  the  first  public  school  was  opened,  to  the  year  1907, 
inclusive. 
This  statement  does  not  include  Night  Schools. 


Date. 


Teachers.  I   Pupils. 


Date.         !  Teachers.  I  Pupils. 


1829 
1830 
183  r 
1832 
1833 
1834 
1835 
1836 

1837 
1838 

1839 
1840 
1841 
1842 

1843 
1844 

1845 
1846 

1847 
1848 

1849 
1850 
1851. 
1852 
1853. 
1854 
1855. 
1856. 

1857 
1858. 

1859. 
i860 
1861. 
1862. 
1863. 
1864. 
1865. 
1866. 
1867. 
1868. 


3 
5 
5 
5 
5 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
16 
22 

27 
28 

30 
38 
52 
65 

90 
100 
no 
119 
138 
175 
186 
207 
217 
238 
245 
256 
267 
284 
295 
3" 
333 
343 
366 
402 
490 
537 


269 

402 

627 

640 

544 

859 

747 

814 

659 

'  675 

1,126 

1.834 

2,331 

2,464 

2,669  : 
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Tables  Accompanyinx  Superintendent's  Report. 
TABLE  F — Concluded. — Recapitulation. 


I 


Bovs.       Girls.       ToUls. 


Number  in  fifth  year  in  the  High  Schools.  .1 1  3  3 

"     fourth      "          "          "              ..|  183  303  486 

*'    third         "          '•          "               . .  I  278  I  366  I  644 

**    second      *'          "          **              ..  429  !  511  940 

"     first           "          "          "              ..I  650  I  782  1,432 

**     Training  Dept.,  (White) |  4  I  105  109 

(Colored) !  9  55  64 

Totals  I  1,553  |  2,125  '  3,678 


Number  in  Grammar  Schools,  eighth  grade 
'*  seventh    " 

"  '   sixth         " 

fifth 
fourth       " 


993 
1.563 
2,331 
3.200 

4.449 


1,227 
1,892 
2,625 
3.479 
4.735 


Totals  '    12,536  ,    13.958  1        26,494 


Number  in  Primary  Schools,  third  grade..  5.50' 

second    "     ..  6,055 

first         "     ..  7,926 

Totals  19.482 


2,220  Y 

3.455 

4.956 

6,679 

9,184 


5.605  ; 
5,947  1 
7.517  I      15,443 


11,106% 

M,002  \ 


19,069  38,551 


Number  in  Secondary  Schools. 
*•  Grammar  grades. . . 
"     Primary  grades. . . . 


Totals 


1.553 
12,536 
19,482 


2,125 

13,958 
19,069 


3.678    J 
26,4941/ 


33.571  I   35,152 


68,723 
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REPORT 

OF  THE 

SUPERVISOR  OF  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS 

TO  THE 

BOARD  OF  SCHOOL  COMMISSIONERS 
DECEMBER  31.  1907 

Baltimore,  January  i,  1908. 
To  the  Board  of  School  Commissioners. 

Gentlemen — I  have  the  honor  to  subniif  the  following  re- 
port for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1907. 

A'^^'  Buildings — The  new  building  in  Forest  Park,  known  as 
School  No.  64,  was  completed,  equipped  and  occupied  early  in 
the  year  (April  i ) .  The  situation  is  a  good  one,  having  wide  ave- 
nues on  three  sides,  and  the  lot  is  large,  being  nearly  200  feet 
wide  by  320  feet  long,  affording  ample  playgrounds.  The  near- 
est building  stands  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet 
away,  so  that  there  is  no  danger  of  the  light  and  air  being  shut 
off  from  this  building,  as  has  been  done  with  a  number  of  the 
city  schools.  The  building  is  of  red  brick.  It  contains  four  stand- 
ard class  rooms  on  first  floor  and  four  on  second  floor.  The 
basement  story  is  well  above  the  grade,  is  amply  lighted  and 
contains  the  manual  training,  cookery  and  recreation  rooms, 
besides  boiler  rooms,  fuel  cellar,  toilets,  etc.  There  are  two 
small  offices  or  teachers*  rooms  on  second  floor;  each  class 
room  has  a  cloak  room.  The  building  is  heated  by  a  low 
pressure  steam  boiler.  A  fan  driven  by  electric  motor  forces 
heated  air  into  the  class  rooms,  and  provides  the  necessary 
ventilation.  The  class  rooms  have  been  equipped  with  desks, 
blackboards,  furniture,  window  shades,  etc.,  as  required. 
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The  halls  of  this  building  are  narrow  and  the  stairways, 
which  are  somewhat  contracted,  land  on  first  floor  too  near 
class  room  doors.  Whilst  this  defect  is  not  serious,  it  can 
hardly  be  claimed  that  the  arrangement  has  been  well  de- 
signed. The  appropriation  for  the  erection  of  this  building 
was  $43,167.05  and  for  the  equipment  $4,000. 

Photographs  of  the  building  and  of  the  plans  accompany 
this  report. 

Buildings  Under  Construction — No.  64  was  the  only  building 
completed  during  1907,  and  there  are  none  under  construction 
at  present. 

Newly  Rented  Buildings — The  large  frame  building  on 
Druid  avenue,  Woodberry,  was  rented  in  September  and  the 
first  story  fitted  up  for  the  use  of  School  No.  56.  There  are 
five  good  class  rooms,  and  a  teachers'  room  and  toilet  and  cloak 
rooms.  Heating  is  by  low  pressure  steam  boiler,  located  in 
the  basement.     The  rental  is  $500.00  per  annum. 

The  old  brick  chapel  on  Hull  street,  near  School  No.  76, 
was  leased  in  April  for  the  use  of  the  Kindergarten  class.  It 
is  a  one  story  brick  building,  and  fairly  well  answers  its  pur- 
pose.    The  rental  paid  is  $75.00  per  annum. 

Parental  School — One  of  the  portable  buildings  was  removed 
in  December  from  the  yard  of  School  No.  78  and  placed  on  the 
lot  on  Gilmore  lane,  for  use  as  the  Manual  Training  Department 
of  the  Parental  School.  An  extension  of  twelve  feet  was  added 
to  its  length.  A  new  roof  of  "Century"  asbestos  shingles  was 
substituted  for  the  old  plastic  slate. 

Rented  Buildings  Placated — The  following  is  a  list  of  the 
rented  buildings  vacated  during  the  year,  and  the  amount  of 
yearly  rent  which  had  been  paid  for  each. 

Branch  No.  19,  1724  Frederick  avenue $720  00 

School  No.  56,  Hickory  and  Fourth  avenues 600  00 

School  No.  49,  808  N.  Calvert  street 540  00 

Branch  No.  64,  Forest  Park 360  00 

Annex  No.  64,  Forest  Park 150  00 

School  No.  90,  1846  N.  Gay  street 1,000  00 

Total $3,370  00 
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School  Xo.  93^  H'^est  Branch. — It  became  necessary  to  occupy 
this  building  again.  The  partition  and  folding  doors  between 
the  first  floor  rooms  of  front  building  were  removed  by  the 
Inspector  of  Buildings,  and  what  had  formerly  been  a  front  and 
a  back  parlor  converted  into  one  large  classroom.  The  same 
alteration  was  made  on  the  second  and  third  floors.  These 
rooms  have  about  sufficient  floor  space  for  a  standard  classroom, 
but  they  are  long  and  narrow  and  poorly  Hghted. 

Buildings  Purchased — The  buildings  No.  1205  Cathedral 
street,  know^n  as  the  University  School  for  Boys,  or  the  ** Mars- 
ton  School,''  was  leased  in  July  and  occupied.  The  lot  has 
a  width  of  60  feet  north  and  south  and  a  length  of  223  feet  and 
235  feet  from  Cathedral  street  to  Maryland  avenue.  The 
building  on  Cathedral  street  contains  thirteen  class  rooms, 
offices,  teachers*  rooms  and  toilets,  and  a  fine  recreation  room  in 
basement.  It  is  heated  by  low  pressure  steam  boiler;  the 
"gravity"  ventilating  system  is  carefully  planned  and  operates 
fairly  well.  The  interior  of  the  building  needs  renovating. 
The  Cathedral  street  front  is  a  very  handsome  one,  of  dark 
buff  brick  and  terra  cotta.  A  photograph  of  the  front  and 
drawing  of  the  floor  plans  accompany  this  report. 

A  considerable  part  of  the  school  furniture  was  also  pur- 
chased from  Mr.  Marston,  and  retained  in  the  school. 

The  building  on  Maryland  avenue  is  of  corresponding  de- 
sign and  materials  to  the  Cathedral  street  building.  It  was 
erected  as  a  gymnasium,  but  has  not  yet  been  equipped  for 
use.  It  could  be  easily  converted  into  manual  training  and 
domestic  science  rooms. 

Old  No.  100,  Bast  Sarat()<^a  Street. — This  building  has  been 
turned  over  to  the  Police  Department  and  is  being  altered  for 
temporary  occupancy  as  the  Central  Police  Station. 

Portable  Buildings — N^o  portable  buildings  were  erected  in 
1907,  as  no  appropriation  had  been  made  for  the  purpose.  Sev- 
eral of  these  buildings  are  needed  at  present.     Their  advantages 
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over  the  ordinary  or  average  class  room  found  in  rented  build- 
ings is  so  evident  that  their  use  is  commended  wherever  it  is 
practicable.  One  portable  building  was  removed  from  the  yard 
of  No.  78  to  Gilmore  lane,  as  stated  before. 

Condition  of  School  Buildings — Notwithstanding  the  many 
improvements  and  alterations  made  by  the  Inspector  of  Build- 
ings during  the  past  eight  years,  a  number  of  the  school  build- 
ings still  remain  in  the  "Defective''  and  *'Delinquent''  classes. 
No  reference  is  made  here  to  the  rented  buildings,  as  it  is  con- 
ceded that  they  cannot  be  made  satisfactory.  But  such  build- 
ings as  the  School  No.  iii.  Branch  School  No.  60,  and  West 
Branch  No.  93,  are  so  entirely  lacking  in  the  essentials  of  good 
class  rooms  that  their  occupancy  is  a  discredit  to  the  city.  No. 
2  is  but  little  better  than  No.  iii,  and  No.  22,  owing  to  sur- 
rounding conditions,  should  be  replaced  by  a  new  building  at 
once.  The  special  defects  of  these  buildings  have  been  pointed 
out  several  times  in  previous  reports.  See  reports  of  1904  and 
1905  for  a  description  of  each  school. 

In  some  of  the  old  buildings,  class  room  stoves  have  been 
removed  and  hot  air  furnaces  placed  in  cellars.  Where  these 
cellars  are  large  and  have  windows  opening  on  yards  or  streets* 
the  change  is  commendable,  but  where  spaces  for  the  furnaces 
have  been  dug  out  under  buildings  that  had  no  cellars,  as  at 
Nos.  20  and  77,  and  the  furnaces  placed  in  what  is  simply  a 
w-ide  ditch  or  passage  way,  conditions  that  are  dangerous  may 
easily  arise.  The  .confined  cellar  must  get  very  hot  and  the 
wood  joists  of  floor  above  become  as  dry  as  tinder.  Some  act 
of  carelessness  or  forgetfulness  on  the  part  of  the  fireman,  or  a 
chance  spark  from  a  furnace,  may  result  in  a  fire. 
\  Dirt  floors  in  cellars  should  be  paved,  as  at  Nos.  7,  19,  30. 
;-,^  etc..  etc.     The  school  rooms  above  cannot  be  kept  clean  so  long 

as  these  dry  dirt  floors  continue. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  toilets  in  basements  of  Nos. 
19  and  30  are  little  short  of  disgraceful.  They  are  in  fact 
dark,  disgusting,  discreditable.     The  number  of  water  closets 
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is  entirely  inadequate — three  times  the  present  number  would 

barely  suffice  for  these  large  schools.     The  teachers'  toilets    .         jX  ^ 

should  be  provided,  wherever  it  is  practicable,  inside  the  build- 

ing[,  and  at  some  point  not  too  near  the  children's  toilets. 

At  School  No.  8,  South  Caroline  street,  the  flushing  toilets 
are  in  the  rear  of  an  unusually  long  yard — much  too  far  from 
the  building  for  comfort  or  the  health  of  children  and  teachers 
who  must  make  the  visit  during  inclement  weather. 

School  No.  95 — It  may  be  well  to  call  especial  attention  at 
this  time  to  the  mistake  made  in  purchasing  this  lot.  The 
building  was  erected  in  1890  at  a  cost  of  $25,000.00.  It  is  two 
stories  in  height,  and  contains  sixteen  class  rooms.  The  lot 
cost  $15,000.00;  is  81  feet  wide,  and  stands  on  the  north  side 
of  Lexington  street,  east  of  Fremont,  about  the  centre  of  the 
block.  On  each  side  of  school  lot,  at  the  time  of  purchase, 
stood  a  brick  dwelling  of  average  height  and  length.  The 
school  building  is  60  feet  wide;  the  yard  on  each  side  being 
from  ID  feet  to  11  feet  wide.  So  long  as  the  side  windows 
of  the  school  faced  the  yards  of  adjoining  lots,  there  was  suf- 
ficient light  in  class  rooms,  but  now  that  a  tall  factory  building 
has  been  erected  on  the  west  side  of  School  No.  95,  within 
1 1  feet  of  school  windows,  all  the  way  from  Lexington  street 
in  front  to  Waesche  street  in  the  rear,  the  rooms  on  west  side 
are  too  dark  for  school  room  work,  the  two  middle  rooms  on 
first  floor  being  oppressively  dark,  so  much  so  that  even  black- 
board work  cannot  be  done  on  bright  days  without  artificial 
light.  The  west  side  of  this  building  is  no  longer  suitable  for 
school  purposes,  and  should  another  factory  be  erected  on  the 
east  side,  the  school  will  be  ruined.  Had  the  adjoining  lot  on 
west  side  been  purchased  some  years  ago  when  an  opportunitx' 
presented  itself,  this  very  serious  condition  would  have  been 
avoided.  The  remedy  for  existing  conditions  is  now  practically 
out  of  the  question,  owing  to  the  great  cost.  See  also  report 
of  1904. 
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Repairs  by  Inspector  of  Buildings — As  these  repairs  are  gen- 
erally mentioned  in  detail  in  the  Inspector's  Report,  it  seems 
only  necessary  to  say  here  that  the  schools  are  kept  in  very  fair 
condition.     A  number  of  basements  have  dirt  floors — ^these  are 
/      being  paved  with  brick  or  cement  as  rapidly  as  the  funds  at 
his  command   will   permit.     Plastered  walls  and   dark   wood 
\  ^^        ceilings  need  painting  in  very  many  buildings.     Nothing  in  this 
oX  line  was  done  during  1907,  as  no  appropriation  was  made  for 

V^-->  "^^  that  purpose.     The  Smead  furnaces  are  near  worn  out  in  a 

^        number  of  instances.     These  should  be  renewed,  or  removed, 
and  steam  boilers  substituted. 

Need    of  Better   Buildings — In    previous    reports    the    un- 
suitable character  of  many  of  the  old  buildings  has  so  fre- 
quently been  pointed  out  that  it  seems  unnecessary  to  revert 
»      to  the  matter  again.     And  so  far  as  the  rented  buildings  are 
\     concerned,  they  should  all  be  vacated  as  soon  as  may  be  prac- 
)ju/^^  ticable,  in  consideration  of  the  welfare  of  the  children.     Not 

X  one  of  them  provides  the  pupil  with  those  essentials  which 

every  child  has  a  just  right  to  ask  of  the  community,  nor  does 
the  community  do  itself  justice  when  it  fails  to  furnish  the  chil- 
dren the  means  of  acquiring  health  and  strength  for  their  future 
duties  of  citizenship. 

AU'w  Furniture  in  Old  Buildings — Teachers'  desks,  pupils' 
desks,  bookcases,  tables,  blackboards,  window  shades,  chairs, 
etc.,  etc.,  should  be  renewed  in  many  of  the  schools.     If  the 
life  or  usefulness  of  a  pupils'  desk  is  twenty  years,  there  should 
'^,  be  placed  in  the  old  buildings  about  four  thousand  new  desks 

each  year.  Nothing  approaching  this  number  has  been  pur- 
chased during  the  past  eight  years  (per  year),  and  as  a  conse- 
quence, very  many  class  rooms  are  using  desks  that  should  be 
discarded.  A  liberal  appropriation  is  needed  to  improve  this 
condition. 

Condition  and  Care  of  furniture — The  failure  of  the  average 
occupant  of  the  classroom,  or  the  caretakers,  or  the  mechanics 
working  in  them,  to  recognize  a  duty  they  may  owe  to  protect 
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rather  than  injure  the  property  of  the  city,  is  surprising.  Some 
two  years  ago  the  writer  found  a  mechanic  in  School  No.  8i, 
who  was  cutting  bricks  out  of  a  wall  and  flue  of  a  classroom,  de- 
liberately placing  these  bricks  on  tops  of  new  desks  near  him, 
whilst,  with  less  effort,  he  might  have  laid  them  on  the  floor. 
Mortar  boards  have  been  found  on  desk  tops,  and  improvised 
work  benches.  Teachers,  sometimes,  evidently  forget,  or  rough 
tin  basins  filled  with  water  and  flower  pots  would  not  be  placed 
on  desks.  A  report  was  made  to  the  Superintendent  during 
October  representing  the  care  of  the  pupils'  desks  put  in  Schools 
Nos.  62,  74,  55,  54,  83  and  84,  which  were  equipped  in  1903. 
It  gives  me  pleasure  to  call  attention  to  the  excellent  condition 
in  which  the  pupils'  desks  in  Schools  Nos.  55  and  84  were 
found,  evidencing  the  appreciation  of  the  teachers,  and  the 
thoroughness  and  diligence  with  which  they  exercise  their  care 
of  the  school  furniture. 

The  Dust  Problem — From  the  Report  for  1905  the  following 
is  quoted : 

"The  problem  of  eliminiating  the  dust  of  the  schoolroom 
seems  as  far  from  solution  as  ever.  The  floor  oils  and  the 
numerous  preparations  and  appliances  for  allaying  dust  have 
thus  far  proven  to  be  impractical  when  tested  in  the  classroom. 
Instructions  to  janitresses  prescribe  that  windows  shall  be 
open  when  sweeping  and  dusting,  and  the  doors  leading  to 
corridors  closed.  This  helps,  in  a  measure,  to  mitigate  the 
evil.  The  difficulty  of  thoroughly  clearing  out  each  day  all 
dirt  and  dust  from  the  floor  becomes  evident  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  in  the  average  classroom  of  fifty  pupils,  each  desk 
has  four  feet,  or  a  total  of  two  hundred,  about  which  the 
patience  and  skill  of  the  janitress  must  be  exercised  in  removing 
the  daily  accumulation  of  street  and  yard  mud  that  fifty  pairs 
of  busy  little  feet  have  brought  into  the  room.  The  use  of 
"heavy"  floor  oils  tends  to  produce  conditions  that  may  become 
unsanitary,  hence  they  are  condemned.  The  joints  in  wood 
flooring  are  receptacles  for  dirt  which  cannot  be  removed  by 
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scrubbing ;  and  the  water  used  in  washing  floors  induces  decay 
of  organic  matter  in  the  dust  of  the  floor  joints.  Disinfectants 
and  germicides  are  furnished  for  schools  where  required,  and 
careful  attention  is  given  to  cleanliness;  but  in  old  buildings 
conditions  are  seldom  entirely  satisfactory.  The  methods  of 
constructing  the  floors  and  the  care  of  same  as  adapted  to 
hospitals  are  hardly  applicable  to  classrooms,  nor  is  the  use  of 
tile,  either  clay  or  rubber,  to  be  recommended  here;  but  an 
improvement  of  existing  conditions  should  be  welcomed  on 
the  score  of  health." 

I  In  all  new  buildings  there  should  be  installed  some  pneumaii-: 
I  system  of  vacuum  removal  of  dust.  The  cost  in  new  buildings 
j   would  not  be  prohibitory. 


The  Pure  Water  Problem — Experiments  made  by  direction 
of  your  Board,  and  the  various  estimates  of  cost  obtained,  give 
assurance  that  the  most  feasible,  most  economical,  and  the 
system  that  is  likely  to  produce  most  satisfactory  results  is 
some  method  of  sterilization,  such  as  that  known  as  the 
1^^  .  **Forbes."  I  would  recommend  that  some  such  apparatus  be 
installed  in  the  schools,  whenever  the  necessary  appropriation 
can  be  made  for  the  purpose.  N'o  method  of  filtration  is  recom- 
mended. 

Larimer  Lots  for  Schoolyard  Play  grounds  —  Some  school- 
yards are  so  small  that  recess  must  be  taken  by  a  few  classes 
at  a  time.  Witness  yard  Xo.  i,  Fayette  and  Greene  streets.  No 
\  argument  is  needed  to  convince  a  reasonable  mind  that  large 
i\  1  yards  arc  a  prime  necessity  for  all  schools.  All  then  that  is 
needed  is  larger  appropriations,  and  larger  lots  will  naturally 
follow. 

Vetitilatiou — T  shall  take  the  liberty  again  of  quoting  from 
a  previous  report.  More  and  more  is  the  subject  of  ventilation 
coming  to  be  considered  by  teachers,  parents  and  everyone 
having  to  do  with,  or  an  interest  in,  classroom  management. 
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"The  standard  classroom  recommended  by  this  department 
for  all  new  buildings  is  26  feet  wide  by  32  feet  long,  having 
an  area  of  832  square  feet,  or  an  average  of  16  square  feet  for 
each  of  52  pupils.  This  is  about  the  standard  requirement  of 
the  best  authorities.  In  many  of  our  schools,  in  fact,  in  most 
of  the  old  buildings,  the  classrooms  average  in  size  about  20 
feet  by  24  feet,  with  an  area  of  480  to  500  square  feet,  or  an 
allowance  per  pupil  in  a  class  of  50  of  about  9  square  feet; 
or  where  there  is  an  average  attendance  of  40  per  class,  an 
allowance  of  12  square  feet.  This  limited  floor  area,  taken  in 
connection  with  the  low  ceilings,  furnishes  an  average  of  not 
over  130  cubic  feet  of  air  space  per  pupil  against  a  standard 
requirement  of  180  to  200  per  pupil.  This  defect  could  be 
remedied  in  a  number  of  the  schools  by  altering  classroom 
partitions  so  as  to  make  the  classrooms  larger,  the  result  being 
fewer  classrooms  but  a  gain  in  size  for  the  individual  classroom. 

"The  proper  ventilation  of  the  classroom  is  possibly  the  most 
important  matter  to  be  considered  in  designing,  constructing 
and  caring  for  the  school  building.     Recognizing  the  absolute 
need  of  fresh,  pure  air,  the  laws  of  some  of  the  States  direct 
that  each  pupil  shall  be  supplied  with  not  less  than  30  cubic 
feet  per  minute.    In  the  buildings  erected  in  this  city  during  the 
past  eight  years,  it  has  been  the  aim  of  the  builder  to  provide 
this  quantity  of  fresh  air,  and  this  has  been  more  or  less  suc- 
cessfully accomplished.    But  in  the  best  of  those  old  buildings    . 
that  are  heated  by  furnaces,  the  ventilation  is  very  imperfect, 
and  in  some  it  is  practically  absent ;   and  where  the  heating  is  | 
by  stoves,  the  ventilation  is  nil.  unless  the  teacher's  thoughtful-  ■ 
ness  may  provide  a  partial  change  of  air  by  opening  the  win- 
dows when  such  a  course  is  permissible. 

"It  is  urgently  recommended  that  this  most  serious  defect  in    '„ 
so  many  of  the  classrooms  be  remedied  by  placing  in  the  school  ""' 
basement  a  low  pressure  steam  boiler,  with  radiators  located 
under  a  window  in  each  classroom,  and  provision  made  for 
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bringing  through  the  wall  to  the  radiators  a  constant  supply 
of  fresh  air,  through  metal  pipes,  the  supply  to  be  controlled 
by  damper.  From  each  classroom  a  galvanized  iron  vent  duct 
should  be  run  up  into  the  roof  space  and  there  gathered  into  a 
vent  stack,  and  the  foul  air  forced  out  through  the  roof  by  an 
electric  fan. 

"This  method  of  ventilating  classrooms  may  not  provide  30 
cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute  for  each  pupil,  but  it  will  go  far 
toward  modifying  the  present  distressing  condition  and  will 
amply  repay  the  city  for  any  outlay  that  it  may  make  in  the 
saving  of  life  and  health  of  its  children. 

**If  this  department  ig  to  lend  a  hand  in  the  fight  against  the 
spread  of  tuberculosis,  conditions  existing  in  some  of  the 
school  buildings  should  be  remedied  forthwith.'' 

Janitor  Scnncc — The  changes  made  during  the  year  1907 
were  as  follows : 

Engineers  appointed   4 

Engineers   resigned    2 

Firemen  appointed  11 

Firemen  resigned   7 

Firemen  deceased  2 

Firemen   transferred    2 

Firemen  dismissed   .  ; 2 

Janitors  appointed    4 

Janitors   resigned    i 

Janitre*;ses   appointed    21 

Janitresscs  resigned   • 16 

Janitresses   deceased    i 

Janitresscs  transferred    3 

Janitresses  dismissed   6 

Total  number  employees  December  31,  1907: 

Engineer^     16 

Firemen    79 

Janitor^  and  Watchmen 16 

Janitresses   209 
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Pay  of  Employees — I  would  again  urgently  recommend  that 
increased  pay  be  given  to  many  of  the  employees.  The  mini- 
mum monthly  wage  of  a  janitress  is  $16.00;  this  should  be 
made  $20.00.  Quite  a  number  of  the  firemen  receive  from 
$40.00  to  $45.00  per  month.  This  is  too  little.  The  entire 
time  of  the  fireman  is  required  and  a  larger  wage  is  his  due. 

Landscape  Architecture  —  The  opportunity  to  improve 
groimds  about  school  buildings  is  rarely  presented,  but  where 
it  does  exist,  as  at  School  Xo.  74,  it  ought  not  to  be  neglected. 
Some  attempt  has  been  made  to  beautify  these  grounds  by  the 
planting  of  trees  and  the  making  of  walks  and  terraces ;  and, 
during  the  warm  months,  the  teachers  cultivate  flowers  along 
the  stone  walls  and  the  walks  and  terraces.  The  grounds  about 
Xo.  64  at  Forest  Park,  and  several  other  suburban  schools  could 
be  made  object  lessons  of  beauty  in  their  localities  by  the 
judicious  expenditure  of  a  small  sum  of  money. 

Fuel — A  tabulated  statement  of  the  quantity  and  kind  of  fuel 
supplied  to  each  school  during  the  scholastic  year  1906-7  is 
shown  by  the  annexed  table. 

SCHOOL  PLAXXIXCx. 

In  the  Report  of  1903  a  partial  list  was  given  of  the  re([uirc- 
ments  of  a  modern  elementary  school  building.  To  that  list 
the  following  might  well  be  added : 

A.  Frontage — Southeast  preferable ;  where  this  is  imprac- 
ticable, east  or  west  is  to  be  preferred  to  north  or  south. 

B.  Number  of  Stories — Three,  above  a  high  basement  story. 
Floor  of  basement  not  more  than  3  feet  6  inches  below  grade, 
less  if  possible. 

C.  Plan — A  parallelogram  is  suggested  as  best,  as  at  Xos. 
47,  62,  74,  etc.,  having  wide  longitudinal  corridor  with  fireproof 
stairway  at  each  end. 

D.  Entrances  and  Exits — ( )ne  entrance  at  each  end  of  build- 
ing is  imperative,  and  a  main  entrance  at  centre  of  front  when 
practicable.  Exits  to  yards  from  each  toilet  room  essential, 
an<l  from  first  floor  to  each  vard  desirable. 
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E.  Corridors — Minimum  width  lo  feet;  and  12  feet  more' 
satisfactory.  Large  windows  at  each  end  for  light  and  air. 
All  doors  should  open  outward. 

F.  Staim^ays — For  two-story  buildings,  one  at  each  end  of 
corridor,  and  for  three-story  buildings,  another  stairway  near 
centre.  All  fireproof  and  enclosed  in  brick  walls.  Width  never 
less  than  5  feet,  tw^o  flights  between  each  story ;  no  winding  or 
diagonal  steps  permitted.  Height  of  riser  from  six  to  six  and 
one-half  inches,  and  treads  eleven  to  twelve  inches  on  the 
carriage. 

G.  Water — For  drinking  and  for  janitors'  use  to  be  provided 
on  each  floor. 

H.  Artificial  Lightiii^ — Building  should  be  piped  for  gas 
and  tubed  or  w'ired  for  electric  light. 

I.  HeatiufT — Should  be  the  "direct-indirect'*  system,  with 
radiators  in  the  corridors,  near  doorways,  and  in  the  more 
exposed  classrooms. 

J.  rcntilatioii — By  a  i)lenum  system,  with  fans  run.  by  elec- 
tric motors.  Both  warmed  and  tempered  air  to  be  driven  up 
to  classrooms,  corridors,  offices,  cloakrooms,  etc.  Provide  each 
pupil  30  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute.  Flow  through  registers 
not  to  exceed  six  feet  per  second.  Locate  heat  register  eight 
feet  above  floor,  and  vent  register  just  above  washboard. 

K.  Boilers — These  should  be  low-  pressure.  All  walls  about 
boiler  rooms  of  brick,  and  ceilings  of  steel  and  terra  cotta,  or 
of  reinforced  concrete. 


\ 


L.  Toilets — Tccichers'  room  on  each  floor  to  have  one  wash 
basin  and  one  W.  C.  Children's  toilets  located  in  basement,  well 
lighted  and  ventilated,  floor  asphalt.    Allow  one  closet  for  each  *' 

twenty-five  boys  and  one  for  every  fifteen  girls. 

Trinals  to  be  of  slate,  with  slate  stall  divisions,  and  slate  floor 
f()ur  feet  wide  sloping  to  a  slate  gutter. 
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.    NAM:E                    .     .                            ADDRESS.                    TERM  EXP. 

JOHN  E.  SBMMHS,  President.. ..S2S  Equitable  Building 1912 

ALCAEUS  HOOPER 10  South  Street 1908 

ROBERT  M.  ROTHER 1913  W.  Baltimore  Street 1914 

ALBERT  B.  CUNNINGHAM 2241  Barclay  Street 1910 

WILLIAM  ROSENAU 1515  Eutaw  Place 1910 

DAVID   D.  KENNEDY  B.  &  O.  Building 1912 

THOMAS  McCOSKER 2112  E.  Pratt  Street 1910 

GEORGE  A.  SOLTER 1210  N.  Caroline  Street 1914 

EDWARD    ROSSMANN 1629  McElderry  Street 1912 


OFFICERS. 

James  H.  Van  Sickle Superintendent. 

IlENKY  A.  Wise First  Assistant   Superintendent. 

John  E.  McCahan Assistant  Superintendent. 

Henry  S.  West Assistant  to  Superintendent. 

John  II.  Roche vSecretary. 

Frank  N.  Claripcvk First  Assistant  Secretary. 

Joshua  R.  Jolly Second  Assistant  Secretary. 

Henry  C.   Buckmaster Third  Assistant  Secretary. 

Benj.  B.  Owens Supervisor  of  School  Buildings. 

Flora  M.  Pfoutz Clerk  to  Superintendents. 

Grace  C.  Black Stenographer. 

Reginald  Keenk Clerk  to  Supervisor. 
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THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SYSTEM 
OF  BALTIMORE. 


The  Educational  Chapter  of  the  Baltimore  City  Charter, 
adopted  in  the  year  1898,  provides  for  a  Board  of  School  Com- 
missioners, a  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and  one 
or  more  Assistants,  a  Supervisor  of  School  Buildings,  and 
School  Visitors,  one  or  more  for  each  school.  It  provides  for 
a  separation  of  educational  fiom  business  affairs  and  lays 
down  the  broad  principles  upon  which  both  are  to  be  con- 
ducted. 

The  Board  of  School  Commissioners  consists  of  nine  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  Mayor  for  terms  of  six  years,  the 
terms  of  three  of  them  expiring  every  two  years.  They 
serve  without  pay.  They  are  chosen  by  the  Mayor  "from 
among  those  he  deems  most  capable  of  promoting  the 
interests  of  public  education,  by  reason  of  their  intelligence, 
character,  education  and  business  habits."  In  their  appoint- 
ment, ecclesiastical  and  party  ties  are  not  regarded  and  the 
schools  are  thus  entirely  removed  from  the  field  of  political 
and  religious  differences. 

The  Board's  powers  include  the  appointment  of  a  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  and  his  assistants,  and  all 
other  officers,  clerks  and  employees,  with  the  right  to  remove 
them  at  pleasure;  to  confirm  or  reject  all  nominations  of 
teachers  made  to  it  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion from  graded  lists;  to  remove  teachers  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Superintendent,  after  trial  :  to  fix.  salaries 
of  all  oflficers  and  employees  within  the  aggregate  amount 
appropriated  by  ordinance  of  the  Mayor  and  City  Council ; 
to  advise  the  Inspector  of  Buildings  with  regard  to  plans  for 
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new  school  buildings  and  repairs  or  alterations  of  old  ones ; 
to  purchase,  through  the  Board  of  Awards,  text-books, 
stationery,  furniture,  and  all  supplies  needed  by  the  schools. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Board  of  School  Commissioners  has 
direct  control  over  the  expenditure  of  all  money  appropriated 
for  school  purposes,  except  that  for  school  buildings  and  sites. 
Indirectly,  it  has  control  of  the  building  fund  also,  since  the 
Charter  provides  that  '*no  plan  shall  be  finally  adopted  with- 
out the  concurrence  of  said  Board/' 

The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  is  the  executive 
officer  of  the  Board.  His  duties,  as  defined  by  the  Charter, 
include  the  examination  of  teachers  and  reporting  to  the 
Board  graded  lists  of  those  whom  he  and  his  assistants  deem 
qualified  for  appointment.  He  is  to  supervise  the  work  of 
teachers  and  advise  the  Board  in  respect  to  the  course  of 
studies,  text-books,  and  methods  of  instruction.  With  the 
aid  of  the  Supervisor  of  School  Buildings,  he  is  to  ascertain 
the  sanitary  condition  of  every  building  and  report  what 
repairs  and  improvements  are  necessary. 

I'nder  the  rules  of  the  Board,  the  Superintendent  is  re- 
sponsible for  nomination  from  eligible  lists  of  members  of  the 
teaching  staff,  and  for  the  assignment  and  transfer  of  teachers. 
He  is  given  large  powers  and  held  responsible  for  their  proper 
exercise. 

In  the  work  of  supervision  he  is  aided  by  three  assistant 
superintendents,  and  by  twenty- four  principals,  one  for  each 
of  the  twenty-four  groups  into  which  the  elementary  schools 
of  the  city  are  divided.  A  group  of  schools  consists  ordi- 
narily of  a  central  school,  enrolling  children  in  the  upper 
grades,  and  a  number  of  primary  schools  whose  pupils  go  to 
the  central  school  after  completing  three  or  four  years*  work. 
This  assignment  of  pupils  is  not,  however,  being  followed  in 
the  newer  buildings.  The  present  tendency  is  to  have  all 
grades  under  one  roof.  All  the  schools  of  a  group  are  regarded 
as  practically  one  school,  being  managed  by    one  principal. 
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In  disciplinary  and  executive  matters  the  principal  is  assisted 
by  one  vice-principal  in  each  building.  Each  teacher  is 
directly  responsible  to  the  principal  and  each  principal  is 
directly  responsible  to  the  superintendent. 

The  public  schools  are  classified  as  kindergartens,  enrolling 
children  who  are  not  quite  ready  for  regular  grade  work; 
elementary  schools,  covering  eight  years'  work;  and  second- 
ary schools,  providing  four  years'  work.  Pupils  are  classified 
according  to  working  power  so  that  they  may  advance  through 
the  course  at  their  normal  rate  of  speed.  Many  pupils  com- 
plete the  elementary  course  in  seven  years,  and  even  in  six 
years,  and  the  secondary  school  work  in  three  or  three  and  a 
half  years:  others  require  the  average  time;  and  still  others 
more  than  the  average  time. 

In  the  schools  known  as  English-German  schools  (nine  in 
number),  German  may  be  begun  in  the  first  year  and  continued 
throughout  the  course. 

At  the  end  of  the  sixth  school  year,  at  about  the  age  of 
twelve  years,  pupils  who  have  done  well  up  to  that  point, 
may  take  up,  in  centrally  located  classes,  the  study  of  Latin 
and  a  modem  language  in  addition  to  their  other  studies.  In 
addition  to  the  regular  English  work  of  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grades,  these  classes  complete  first  year  English  of  high  school 
grade.  The  credits  thus  earned  by  pupils  in  the  last  two 
years  of  the  elementary  school  are  made  a  part  of  their  high 
school  record,  and  count  toward  the  high  school  diploma. 

Ungraded  classes  are  maintained  for  pupils  who,  tempo- 
rarily, cannot  work  to  advantage  in  regular  classes.  No 
stigma  attaches  to  enrollment  in  ungraded  classes.  The 
instruction  is  carried  on  by  especially  skillful  teachers  who 
receive  a  moderate  addition  to  the  regular  salary  for  their 
services. 

Evening  schools  are  maintained  during  six  months  of  the 
year  with  sessions  three  evenings  each  Week. 
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The  School  Attendance  Department  employs  twelve  Attend- 
ance Officers,  who  work  under  the  direction  of  the  Second 
Assistant  Superintendent.  A  Parental  School  is  maintained 
for  the  continuous  care  of  habitual  truants  committed  to  it  by 
the  Juvenile  Court. 

Sewing  is  taught  by  special  teachers  to  girls  in  grades 
three  to  eight,  inclusive,  except  the  seventh.  Drawing  is 
taught  in  every  grade,  both  in  the  elementary  and  high 
schools.  In  the  elementary  grades  the  instruction  in  draw- 
ing is  given  chiefly  by  the  regular  teachers  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  supervisor  and  several  assistants.  Cooking  is  taught 
to  girls  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  grades  in  nearly  all  of  the 
schools.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Board  to  extend  this  feature 
of  school  work  to  include  the  eighth  grade.  Elementary 
manual  training  is  carried  on  in  connection  with  drawing  in 
the  lower  and  intermediate  grades.  Shops  are  provided  at 
central  points,  in  which  boys  of  the  sixth,  seventh  and  eighth 
grades  work  at  the  bench  for  an  hour  and  a  half  each  week, 
while  the  girls  are  in  the  cooking  schools  or  engaged  in 
sewing. 

Music  is  taught  throughout  the  entire  course,  from  the  first 
grade  to  the  twelfth.  In  the  elementary  grades  the  instruc- 
tion is  given  by  the  regular  teachers  under  the  direction  of  a 
supervisor  of  music  and  three  assistants. 

Physical  training  is  conducted  in  all  elementary  school 
rooms  by  the  regular  teachers  under  the  guidance  of  the 
supervisor  and  five  assistants.  The  supervisor  personally 
instructs  classes  in  the  teachers'  training  schools.  He  also 
exercises  general  supervision  over  the  gymnastic  work  in  the 
high  schools. 

Five  high  schools  are  maintained  at  public  expense.  The 
Baltimore  City  College  for  boys  and  the  Eastern  and  Western 
High  Schools  for  girls  have  almost  identical  programs  of 
study.  They  aim  to  furnish  pupils  whose  school  life  will  end 
with  the  secondary  school  a  sound  fundamental  education;  to 
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give  those  who  mean  to  devote  themselves  to  teaching  in  the 
elementary  schools  the  proper  general  training  preparatory  to 
the  special  course  in  the  Teachers'  Training  School;  to  afford 
those  who  seek  it  special  preparation   for  entering  college. 
To  attain  these  ends,  carefully  planned  courses  of  study  are 
offered  in  English  literature  and  composition,  in  other  lan- 
guages and  literatures,  in  mathematics,  in  science,  in  history, 
in  commercial  branches,  in  drawing,  and  in  physical  culture. 
The  Baltimore  Polytechnic  Institute  belongs  to  that  class  of 
institutions  known  elsewhere  as  manual  training  high  schools. 
It  was  the  second  institution  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States 
to  be  supported  at  public  expense.  Besides  giving  to  students 
a  sound  general  education,  it  aims  to  give  boys  that  helpful 
and  highly  valuable  manual  training  which  broadens  educa- 
tion and  conduces  to  dexterity,  contrivance  and  invention. 
To  this  end,  the  time  usually  devoted  to  Greek  and  Latin  is 
in  this  school  employed,  during  two  years  of  the  course,  in 
carpentry,  sheet  metal  work  and  light  forge  exercises.    These 
exercises  cover  what  is  known  as  manual  training,  and  are 
given  with  special  reference  to  their  educational  value.     The 
school  undertakes  to  give  pupils  in  the  third  and  fourth  years 
such  studies  in  mathematics,  physics  and  chemistry,  and  such 
mechanical  exercises  in  applied  manual  training,  as  will  fit 
them  for  teaching  in  manual  training  schools,  for  immediate 
and  remunerative  employment  in  the   drafting  room,  or  for 
engagement  in  the  wide  field  of  electrical    and    mechanical 
engineering,  or  for  entrance  to   advanced   standing  into  an 
institution  of  technology,  should  a  higher  technical  educa- 
tion be  desired. 

The  Colored  High  School  admits  to  its  classes  both  boys 
and  girls.  The  courses  of  study  followed  are  similar  to  those 
offered  in  the  other  secondary  schools,  differing  chiefly  in  the 
wider  opportunity  given  to  girls  to  choose  industrial  work, 
such  as  cooking,  dressmaking  and  millinery.  The  courses 
in  manual  training  for  boys  are  similar  to  those  given  in  the 
Baltimore  Polytechnic  Institute. 
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The  training  of  teachers  is  without  question  the  most  im- 
portant single  feature  of  the  school  system.  Two  Training 
Schools  are  maintained,  one  for  white  teachers  and  one  for 
colored  teachers.  From  seventy  to  eighty  new  teachers  are 
needed  in  the  elementary  schools  each  year  to  provide  for  the 
annually  increasing  enrollment  of  children,  and  for  with- 
drawals from  the  service.  The  rules  of  the  Board  fix  two 
years*  training  after  high  school  graduation  as  a  condition  of 
eligibility  to  appointment. 

The  first  year  of  the  Training  School  course  is  devoted  to 
the  study  of  the  history  of  education,  psychology,  general 
and  special  method;  and  to  observation  of  good  teaching, 
with  some  closely  supervised  practice  in  actual  teaching. 
The  second  year  is  devoted  largely  to  actual  teaching, 
though  the  work  in  theory  is  continued.  In  the  second  year 
of  the  course  the  students  receive  compensation  for  the 
actual  service  rendered  in  teaching.  They  take  charge  of 
school  rooms  and  work  under  the  immediate  direction  of 
practice  teachers.  Each  practice  teacher  is  responsible  for 
the  progress  of  classes  of  children  in  two  school  rooms,  and 
thus  has  under  her  immediate  direction  two  normal  school 
pupils.  A  Supervisor  of  Practice,  pided  by  several  assist- 
ants, visits  all  rooms  in  which  training  school  pupils  are 
teaching  and  aids  both  practice  teacher  and  pupil  teacher 
by  her  advice.  The  Supervisor  continues  to  render  assist- 
ance to  newly  trained  teachers  while  they  serve  as  substitutes 
before  appointment  as  regular  teachers,  and  for  one  full  trial 
year  after  appointment. 

Since  the  City  Charter  requires  all  candidates  for  positions 
as  teachers  in  elementary  schools  to  enter  the  service  through 
a  competitive  examination,  students  are  not  graduated  from 
the  Training  Schools;  but  the  examination  which  they  and 
others  take  is  professional,  covering,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
training  school  course.  The  names  of  those  passing  the 
examination  are  at  first  arranged  on  a  Preliminary  List,  in 
the  order  of  their  averages  in  this  examination;    and  they 
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receive  preference  in  this  order  in  substitute  work.  As,  how- 
ever, they  do  not  always  develop  skill  in  actual  teaching  in 
this  order,  they  are  drawn  from  this  Preliminary  List  and 
placed  on  the  Graded  List  in  the  order  in  which  they  develop 
power  as  teachers,  their  places  on  the  Graded  List  being 
determined  by  two  elements  which  are  combined  in  a  final 
average.  These  two  elements  are  the  mark  obtained  in  the 
professional  examination  and  that  given  as  the  value  of  the 
practical  work  in  the  school  room.  Teachers  are  nominated 
for  election  in  the  order  in  which  their  names  appear  on  the 
Graded  List. 


REPORT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF 
SCHOOL  COMMISSIONERS. 

Office  of  the  Board  of  School  Commissioners. 

Baltimore,  December  31,  1908. 

Honorable  J.  Barry  Mahool, 

Mayor  of  the  City  of  Baltimore. 

Sir — The  Board  of  School  Commissioners  respectfully  sub- 
mits the  Eightieth  Annual  Report,  showing  the  condition  of 
the  Public  Schools  of  the  City  of  Baltimore  during  the  year 
ending  December  31,  1908. 

SCHOOL  ACCOMMODATIONS. 

No  new  buildings  were  erected  in  the  year  1908  for  this 
Department. 

There  were  a  number  of  appropriations  for  new  schools, 
but  it  was  found  that  the  appropriations  provided  for  the 
school  buildings  required  were  not  sufficient  to  build  them. 
It  therefore  became  necessary,  after  advertising  for  bids  and 
the  necessary  rejection  of  the  bids  on  the  ground  that  the 
money  was  insufficient  to  build  the  schools,  to  apply  for 
additional  appropriations  in  order  to  erect  the  schools  in 
accordance  with  the  plans.  These  additions  have  been  pro- 
vided for  in  the  Ordinance  of  Estimates  for  1909,  and  will 
insure  new  buildings  to  take  the  place  of  No.  51,  at  Waverly; 
No.  59,  on  the  Reisterstown  road;  No.  22,  in  South  Balti- 
more r  to  build  a  new  school  at  Mulberry  and  Payson  streets, 
on  a  lot  already  acquired;  to  make  additions  to  No.  6,  Ann 
street  near  Canton  avenue;  to  acquire  a  lot  and  construct  an 
addition  to  School  No.  2,  at  Stiles  and  Go  ugh  streets;  to 
make  an  addition  to  School  No.  60,  Francis  and  Clifton 
streets,  and  to  make  an  addition  to  the  Western  High  School, 
on  ground  already  acquired  at  the  corner  of  McCulloh  and 
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Lanvale  streets.  There  is  an  appropriation  of  $139,000  avail- 
able for  the  new  Polytechnic  Institute.  Temporary  pro- 
visions were  made  to  accommodate  the  large  enrollment  at 
the  Polytechnic  Institute  by  the  conversion  of  former  School 
No.  46,  on  Division  street,  into  an  annex  for  the  Polytechnic. 

BUILDINGS  OCCUPIED. 

School  bouses  owned  by  the  city no 

Dwelling  houses  owned  by  the  city  and  used  as  schools  3 
Portable  frame  buildings  owned  by  the  city  and  used 

for  school  purposes « 34 

Buildings  or  parts  of  buildings  rented  by  the  city  and 

used  as  schools 25 

Total  number  of  buildings  occupied 172 

LOTS  LEASED  OR  PURCHASED. 

During  the  year  a  lot  has  been  purchased  for  the  use  of 
the  Parental  School  on  Old  Frederick  road  near  Cathedral 
Cemetery.  A  lot  has  been  purchased  on  Carroll  and  Winde- 
mere  avenues  as  a  site  for  School  No.  51.  There  has  been 
some  delay  in  acquiring  this  lot,  as  a  selection  had  been  made 
at  a  different  locality,  the  title  to  which  was  foiind  to  be 
defective.  There  has  been  some  further  delay  in  getting  the 
deed  for  the  lot  afterward  determined  upon,  but  the  matter 
is  now  in  process  of  adjustment  in  the  City  Legal  Depart- 
ment. A  lot  has  been  purchased  adjoining  School  No.  65, 
on  Bloomingdale  road.  A  lot  has  been  acquired  adjoining 
No.  54,  at  Huntingdon  avenue  and  Charles  street.  These 
two  lots  are  used  for  playground  purposes  for  the  present  and 
enable  these  schools  to  be  enlarged  when  the  occasion 
requires.  Three  lots  have  been  acquired  on  the  comer  of 
McCulloh  and  Lanvale  streets  as  an  addition  to  the  lot  occu- 
pied in  part  by  the  Western  High  School.  These  lots  will 
be  used  for  the  purpose  of  making  an  addition  to  the  Western 
High  School,  which  has  been  provided  for. 

A  lot  has  been  leased  for  the  use  of  School  No.  115. 
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MONEY    AVAILABLE     FOR    THE     PURCHASE     OF 
LOTS  NOT  INCLUDED  ABOVE. 
There  is  an  appropriation  of  $100,000  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  acquiring  property  and  building  a  school  in  South 
Baltimore  to  relieve  the  congestion  of  that  district.     As  yet 
the  lot  has  not  been  selected.     The  same  is  true  of  the  money 
appropriated  to  acquire  a  lot  and  erect  a  building  to  take  the 
place  of  School  No.  22  at  Ramsay  street,  near  Scott.     There 
is  available  a  sum  of  $139,000  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  a 
site  for  the    Polytechnic    Institute.     A    Commission,    com- 
posed of  the  Mayor,  the  Comptroller,  and  the  President  of 
the  School  Board,  have  had  under  consideration  some  sixty 
lots  for  this  purpose,  and  it  has  been  an  extremely  difficult 
matter  to  determine  what  lot,  or  what  site,  would  be  the  best 
for  the  purpose.     The  amount  of  the   appropriation,  which 
was  limited  by  the  ordinance,  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  a 
fot,  made  it  impossible  to  buy  a  lot  of  suitable  dimensions 
upon  which  buildings  had  already  been  erected,  and  the  Com- 
mission had  to  look  for  lots  wiiich  had  not  been  built  upon. 
They  selected  as  their  preference  a  portion  of  what  is  known 
as  the    '*Blind    Asylum    property;"  but  the  School    Board, 
acting  through  its  committee,  reported  that,  in  its  opinion, 
the  lot  so   recommended    was  not  sufficiently  large  for  the 
purpose,    and    advised    the    acquisition    of    the  entire  Blind 
Asylum   property.     This  proposition  met   with  the  full  en- 
dorsement  of  the    Commission,    but    the   appropriation    had 
prevented  them  from  making  a  recommendation  to  that  effect. 
Negotiations  have  been  entered  into  between  the  trustees  of 
the  Blind  Asylum  and  the  School   Board  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining   whether  it  is  possible  to  make  some    arrange- 
ment by  which  this  site,  which  we  all  agree  to  be  the  best  for 
the  purpose,  can  be  obtained,  but  these  negotiations  are  not 
in  such  shape  as  to  enable  us  to  report  definitely  upon  the 
subject.     It  is  hoped  that  in  the  very  near  future  the  matter 
will  be  determined  in  such  a  way  that  the  city  will  be  able  to 
acquire  this  property. 
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Appropriations  will  be  available  for  the  purchase  of  a  lot 
near  Sycamore  street  and  Third  avenue,  and  for  a  lot  south 
of  School  No.  55,  both  in  the  northern  section  of  the  city. 

FUTURE   POLICY  IN  ACQUISITION  OF  LOTS   AND 
CONSTRUCTION  OF  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS. 

The  Board  recommends  strongly  that  wherever  it  is  pro- 
posed to  locate  schools  in  the  Annex,  or  in  any  section  where 
the  city  is  not  thickly  built  up,  large  lots  should  be  acquired 
for  the  purpose  of  building  schools,  in  order  to  give  plenty  of 
room  for  school  yards.  The  acquisition  of  such  lots  in  the 
thickly  built  up  portions  of  the  city  is  impracticable  by  rea- 
son of  the  cost.  Here  we  shall  have  to  adopt  the  method  in 
vogue  in  other  cities  of  using  the  roofs  of  schools  for  pur- 
poses of  recreation,  but  we  should  not  neglect  the  opportu- 
nity which  is  now  afforded  us  in  the  sections  referred  to  of 
acquiring  at  a  comparatively  low  figure  property  which  can 
hereafter  be  used  for  the  enlargement  of  the  schools  and  for 
recreation  purposes. 

A  great  many  of  our  school  buildings  are  absolutely  unfit 
for  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  used.  In  such  districts 
where  thefee  schools  are  comparatively  close  together  we 
think  it  would  be  well  to  acquire  additional  property  adjoin- 
ing cue  of  the  buildings  and  erect  upon  it  a  suitable  structure, 
and  it  may  be  of  advantage  to  the  city  in  such  cases  to  dis- 
pose of  other  school  buildings  and  lots  and  concentrate  the 
schools  in  a  proper  building.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a 
great  many  of  the  buildings  now  used  are  absolutely  faulty  in 
almost  every  respect.  The  Board  recommends  strongly  the 
adoption  of  the  policy  of  the  city,  namely,  that  it  shall 
make  an  appropriation  every  year  to  build  two  school  houses 
to  meet  the  demands  made  by  the  extension  of  the  city,  and 
also  to  convert  schools  in  old  sections  of  the  city  into  proper 
buildings.  The  one  million  dollar  loan  has  been  ex- 
hausted, and   still    conditions   are   far   from   desirable.     We 
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ought  to  be  able  every  year  to  point  to  the  betterment  of 
conditions,  and  to  show  that  at  least  one  of  the  old  schools 
has  been  placed  in  a  proper  building,  and  that  one  new  build- 
ing has  been  erected  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  territory 
which  is  now  being  built  up  in  the  natural  extension  of  the 
city.  If  this  is  not  done,  we  will  again  be  confronted  by  a 
demand  for  a  loan  to  build  more  school  buildings,  and  the 
loan,  unless  a  large  one,  will  be- absolutely  inadequate  to  sup- 
ply the  demand.  The  Board  speaks  more  especially  now  of 
the  primary  schools.  It  feels  that  the  demand  for  improved 
conditions  in  this  class  of  schools  in  the  city  is  imperative. 

We  regret  the  effort  to  have  noiseless  pavements  put  around 
the  school  buildings  was  not  successful.  We  think  there 
^uld  have  been  no  better  investment  of  the  city's  money 
than  to  carry  out  the  plan  which  was  suggested  to  the  Board 
of  Estimates  in  this  matter. 


STATISTICS. 

1907  I9f>8 

Average  attendance 54.572  55.50I 

Average  number  belonging 61.^59  6j»994 

ToUl  roll 81,402  'So,235 

Number  of  pupils  enrolled  during  year,  high  schools.     3,789 
Number  enrolled  in  the  elementary  schools 7^,446 

Total  number  enrolled  in  day  schools  during  year ^>,235 

Number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  night  schools  during  year 9,7^-» 

Aggregate  number  of  all  pupils  attendingschool  during  year  ^•995 

Average  attendance  for  year  ending  Dec.  31,  190S,  high  schools  3.4^7 

Average  attendance  for  year,  elementary 52,034 

Total  average  attendance 55.501 

Average  number  *'>>elonging"  for  the  year,  high  schools 3.646 

Average  nnmber ''belonging"  elementary 5^.34^ 

Total  average  ''belonging'" 6i,9<>4 
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Number  of  pupilsattending  night  schools,  December  31, 1908  4>34i 

Number  of  high  schools 5 

Number  of  elementary  schools 102 

Total  number  of  schools,  including  19  branches  and  annexes  107 

Number  of  teachers  in  high  schools,  including  principals 156 

Number  of  teachers,  elementary,  excluding  principals i»528 

Number  of  supervising  principals 23 

Supervisors  and  special  teachers  : 

Music 4 

Drawing 11 

Sewing  26 

Cookery    12 

Manual  Training 12 

Physical  Training 6 

94 
Total  number  of  teachers ii77S 

Average  annual  salary  of  teachers  during  the  year $70^  25 

Average  per  capita  cost  of  education  in  all  schools,  based  on 

the  number  of  pupils  belonging  December  31,  1908 23  29 

Average  per  capita  cost  in  the  night  schools,   based  on  the 

attendance  of  December  31,  1907 5  47 

Average  cost  per  pupil  in  the  secondary  schools 60  96 

'*         **           "              *•       elementary  schools 2093 

"         "           "              ••       Baltimore  City  College 77  31 

"         "           •*              *'       Eastern  High  School 55  32 

'*         "           "               "       Western  High  School 3834 

"         "           "               "       Polytechnic  Institute 85  7S 

•'       Colored  High  &  Train.  School.  76  37 

The  estimate  submitted  and  the  amount  appropriated  by 

the  City  Council  for  current  expenses  for  1908  was $1,692,865  81 

Balance  from  1907  for  text-books 1,138  78 

The  amount  received  from  the  State  for  books  was 56,969  45 

Total  for  current  expenses  $i,750.974  04 

Amount  expended  1,689,898  79 

Amount  unexpended $61,075  25 

In  addition  to  the  above,  we  have  to  our  credit,  to  be  car- 
ried over  to   1909,  for    high    school   commercial    courses,  the 
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sum  of  $4,000,  appropriated  at  the  last  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature. Commercial  courses  are  established  in  the  City 
College,  Eastern  High  School,  Western  High  School  and  the 
Colored  High  and  Training  School. 

SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE  LAW  AND  PARENTAL  SCHOOL. 

Number  of  cases  investigated 31.312 

"        **   absentees 26,007 

'•        '*   truants 1,642 

•*        "   special  cases 2,704 

'*        *'   new  pupils  put  into  schools 276 

'*        "   parent  cases 41 

"        **  Juvenile  Court  cases 54 

TEACHERS'  RETIREMENT  ACT. 

An  Act  of  Assembly  was  passed  during  the  last  session  of 
the  Legislature  providing  for  the  retirement  of  teachers, 
under  certain  conditions,  entitling  them  to  compensation 
after  a  certain  number  of  years  of  service.  The  passage  of 
this  Act  was  urged  by  a  committee  of  teachers.  Before  the 
Act  was  passed,  it  was  submitted  to  the  Board  and  to  the 
city  law  officers,  and  was  approved  by  them.  We  are  of  the 
opinion  that  good  results  will  follow  the  operation  of  this 
legislation,  inasmuch  as  it  will  provide  for  those  who  have 
served  the  city  faithfully  and  well,  and  at  the  same  time 
enable  the  Board  to  maintain  the  efficiency  of  the  teaching 
force. 

The  Board  is  satisfied  that  the  efficiency  of  the  teaching 
force,  and  of  those  who  have  direct  charge  of  the  educational 
branch  of  this  Department,  has  been  maintained,  and  that 
there  has  been  no  retrogression  in  this  branch.  We  have 
received  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  Executive  and  of  the 
other  departments  of  the  City  Government  with  whom  we 
have  to  co-operate.     I  have  the  honor  to  be, 

Very  respectfully, 

JOHN  E.  SEMMES, 
President  of  the  Board  of  School  Commissioners. 


in  iUfmnriam. 

The  following  named  died  during  the  year: 

January  22— Leila  Hickman. 
February  26— Julius  G.  Mili^BR. 
February  26 — Stephbn  A.  Crbmen. 
April  22— Alice  E.  Tysinger. 
May  12— Nannie  C.  Travers. 
May  27— LiDA  S.  Rckel. 
June  23— Elizabeth  Clarke. 
September  23— Emma  B.  Tumbleson. 
November  9— Nancy  W.  Smith. 
December  9— Minna  E.  Stiefel. 
December  22— Ella  Hiloert. 


SECRETARVS  STATEMENT 

OF    THE 

ACCOUNTS  OF  THE  PUBUC  SCHOOLS  FOR   1908. 


The  amount  appropriated  by  the  Mayor  and  City  Coun- 
cil for  the  current  expenses  of  the  schools  for  1908  was  $1 ,692,865  81 

Amount  from  State  for  free  text  books 56,969  45 

Amount  brought  forward  from  1907 1,138  78 

Amount    from    State    for    High    School     commercial 

courses 4,000  00 

ToUl ti,754,974  04 

Amount  expended 1,689,898  79 

Amount  unexpended $65,075  25 

Itemized  as  follows: 

OFFICE  SALARIKS. 

Amount  appropriated $9,200  00 

Amount  expended  9,200  00 

Amount  unexpended 

OFFICE   EXPENSES. 

Amount  appropriated $1,500  00 

Amount  expended 1,500  00 


Amount  unexpended . 


DAY   SCHOOL   SALARIES. 

Amount  appropriated $1,443,246  Si 

Amount  expended 1,398,630  13 

Amount    unexpended — paid    into   General    Fund, 

City  Treasury $44,616  68 
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DAY  SCHOOL  BXPENSES. 

Amount  appropriated 1^140,320  00 

Amount  expended 134,786  55 

Amount  unexpended — paid  into  General  Fund, 
City  Treasury 15.533  45 

NIGHT  vSCHOOI.  SALARIES. 

Amount  appropriated (19,649  00 

Amount  expended 19.644  85 

Amount  unexpended — paid  into   Genera]  Fund, 

City  Treasury $4  15 

NIGHT  SCHOOL    KXPENSKS. 

Amount  appropriated $3,90000 

Amount  expended ; 3.687  01 

Amount  unexpended I212  99 

FRKK   TEXT-BOOKS. 

The  amount  brought  forward  from  1907  for  account  of 

Free  Text-Books  was II1I38  78 

Amount  received  from  the  State  August  i 56,969  45 

Total $58,108  23 

Amount  expended 53.617  84 

Amount  unexpended — carried  forward  to  1909...  $4,490  39 

KTRNITURE    AND   GENERAL    REPAIRS. 

Amount  appropriated $17,05000 

Amount  expended 17,02968 

Amount  unexpended — paid  into  General  Fund, 

City  Treasury $20  32 

NEW    EQUIPMENT. 

Amount  appropriated $50,000  00 

Amount  expended 45.480  60 

Amount  unexpended — paid  into  General  Fund, 

City  Treasury S4.5I9  40 
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Hir.H   SCHOOL  COMMERCIAL  COURSES. 

High    School    Commercial    Courses,  appropriated   by 

State f4,ooo  oo 

Amount  expended 

Amount  unexpended — carried  forward  to  1909 t4.ooo  00 


PARENTAL  SCHOOL. 

Amount  appropriated $8,000  00 

Amount  expended 6,322  13 

Amount  unexpended — paidinto  General  Fund,  City 

Treasury $i»677  87 


Average  annual  salary  of  teachers $706  25 


The  per  capita  cost,  as  here  given,  is  based  on  the  expenditure  and 
the  number  of  pupils  belonging,  including  temporary  withdrawals, 
December  31,  1908. 

PER   CAPITA    COST. 

For  all  the  schools $23  39 

Secondary  Schools 6096 

"     "     *'     Elementary  Schools 2093 

•*     '*     **     NightSchools 5  47 

Itemized : 

For  Baltimore  City  College 77  31 

**    Eastern  High  School 55  32 

"     Western  High  School 38  34 

•'    Baltimore  Polytechnic  Institute 85  78 

*•     Colored  High  and  Training  School 76  37 

*•    Group  A 20  80 

•*      B 17  18 

"      C 18  74 

"      D 1664 

**      E 18  39 

"      F 16  79 

'*      G ^ 17  16 

••      H 21  83 

*•       1 21  63 

*'       J 17  Si 
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The  following  tables  show: 

Table  A.     Itemized  expenditures,  etc. 

The  location  of  schools,  cost,  etc. 
Rented  buildings,  locations,  etc. 


Table  B. 
Table  C. 
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REPORT 

OF  THE 

SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 


Baltimore,  January  i,  1909. 
To  the  Board  of  School  Commissioners, 

Gentlemen — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  Annual 
Report  of  the  condition  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Baltimore 
for  the  year   1908. 

Our  records  show  the  usual  increase  in  school  attendance. 
On  December  31,  1907,  the  number  belonging  was  61,935;  in 
1908,  63.369.  The  increase  was  1,434.  In  1907  the  average 
attendance  was  54,572;  in  1908,  55,501.  The  increase  was 
929. 

The  work  of  the  five  Secondary  Schools  during  the  year 
has  been  gratifying.  The  enrollment  of  1908  exceeded  that 
of  1907  by  170.  The  increase  at  the  Baltimore  Polytechnic 
Institute  alone  was  1 19.  The  number  of  graduates  last  June 
was  480 — an  increase  of  62  over  the  graduation  list  of  1907. 
These  graduates  continue  to  demonstrate  the  value  of  their 
High  School  training  by  their  prevailing  success  when 
brought  into  competition  with  graduates  of  other  schools  or 
school  systems.  Reports  from  the  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity, from  Cornell  and  Lehigh  Universities,  from  the  Woman's 
College  of  Baltimore,  and  from  other  institutions  of  higher 
learning,  indicate  unmistakably  the  good  scholastic  attain- 
ments and  mental  habits  of  our  graduates. 

Within  the  schools  the  year  has  seen  some  new  develop- 
ments of  established  practices  that  promise  much  good  for  the 
future.     Among  these  was  the  extension  of  the  commercial 
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course  so  as  to  have  it  begin  in  the  first  year.  By  this  change 
there  is  efiected  a  better  adjustment  between  the  Grammar 
School  and  the  High  School,  and  those  students  who  must 
leave  the  High  School  at  the  end  of  the  second  or  third  year 
are  enabled  to  get  their  training  in  bookkeeping,  shorthand 
and  typewriting  before  their  withdrawal.  Then,  again,  the 
reorganized  course,  by  dropping  the  more  elementary  com- 
mercial subjects  into  the  first  two  years,  has  much  more  room 
in  the  two  upper  years  for  the  study  of  subjects  that  give  the 
scholastic  basis  for  commercial  leadership,  such  as  business 
management,  political  economy,  history  of  commerce  and 
commercial  la)v. 

There  has  also  been  during  the  year  a  promising  extension 
of  conferences  of  High  School  teachers  for  the  purpose  of 
unifying  and  correlating  their  work  and  of  improving  their 
instruction  by  a  frank  and  critical  comparison  of  methods. 
One  series  of  conferences  under  the  leadership  of  Assistant 
Superintendent  West  brought  together  all  the  teachers  of 
English  of  the  City  College,  Polytechnic  Institute  and  East- 
ern and  Western  High  School  faculties.  Then  within  the 
several  schools  there  were  departn;iental  conferences,  leading 
in  some  cases  beyond  the  discussion  of  methods  to  arrange- 
ments for  mutual  visiting  of  classrooms  to  see  special  plans 
put  into  practice.  The  High  School  principals  also  have 
held  a  number  of  joint  conferences  which  reacted  beneficially 
upon  the  management  of  each  school.  One  outcome  of  the 
meetings  was  the  important  round  table  discussion,  led  by 
Principal  Francis  A.  Soper,  of  the  Baltimore  City  College, 
on  means  of  improving  the  adjustment  between  the  Grammar 
Schools  and  the  High  Schools,  so  that  pupils  may  make  the 
transition  with  the  greatest  possible  smoothness. 

In  this  matter  of  avoiding  loss  in  the  passage  from  eighth 
grade  to  first  year  High  School,  a  helpful  device,  now  becoming 
fully  operative,  is  the  mid-year  promotion.  By  having  thus 
two  regular  promotions  annually,  the  large  number  of  average 
pupils  who  have  come  up  through  the  grades  by  semi-annual 
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promotion,  have  two  times  of  gaining  entrance  to  the  High 
Schools-"  the  quicker  pupil  has  an  opportunity  to  win  admis- 
sion to  High  School  in  February,  and  the  slower  pupil,  who 
in  June  was  not  fully  prepared  for  advancement  beyond  the 
eighth  grade,  but  who  should  not  be  held  back  for  a  whole 
year,  willingly  spends  an  additional  term  in  making  himself 
sure  upon  the  Grammar  School  course.  Exactly  similar  good 
effects  follow  in  the  High  School  itself,  as  the  semi-annual 
promotion  works  up  through  the  High  School  course. 

The  question  of  High  School  accommodations  is  a  very 
pressing  question.  In  view  of  the  steps  that  have  been  taken 
toward  getting  a  new  Polytechnic  Institute,  we  may  hope 
that  the  old  quarters,  supplemented  by  School  No.  46  as  an 
annex,  will  serve  us  until  the  new  building  is  available,  but 
it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  Institute  enrollment  is  increasing  at 
a  greater  rate  than  that  of  any  of  the  other  High  Schools. 
The  Western  High  School  is  sadly  in  need  of  the  annex 
building  that  has  been  promised  it.  The  Baltimore  City 
College  is  now  using  every  available  classroom,  and  four 
of  the  teachers  have  to  be  * 'rovers,**  having  no  rooms  of 
their  own,  so  that  here,  too,  the  problem  of  room  for  effective 
work  has  become  acute.  And  the  work  of  the  Colored  High 
School  is  seriously  hampered  by  the  inadequate  housing  of 
the  school — so  noticeable  is  this  in  the  Department  of  Science 
that  I  am  obliged  to  recommend  some  curtailment  of  that 
Department  for  the  present.  Thus  it  is  apparent  that  at  the 
present  time,  out  of  the  five  High  Schools  only  the  Eastern 
High  School  is  not  suffering  trom  inadequate  accommoda- 
tions. 

As  specific  recommendations  concerning  the  secondary 
schools,  I  submit  the  following: 

I.  I  recommend  a  careful  and  thorough-going  revision  of 
the  High  School  salary  schedules,  so  that  there  will  be  pro- 
vision not  only  for  minimum  and  maximum  limits,  but  also 
for  automatic  increase  to  follow  periods  of  approved  service. 
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Especially  in  the  case  of  the  Girls*  High  Schools  we  might, 
I  believe,  advantageously  place  the  minimum  salary  for 
appointees  without  previous  service  lower  than  the  present 
standard  salary,  and  thus  make  a  considerable  saving  toward 
fixing  a  higher  maximum  to  be  awarded  for  experience  and 
merit.  Such  a  salary  revision  would  also  go  far  toward  solv- 
ing at  once  the  problem  of  the  annual  depletion  of  the  Colored 
High  School  faculty.  No  other  disadvantage  under  which 
this  school  is  laboring  compares  in  gravity  with  the  regular 
loss  of  some  of  its  best  teachers,  who  frequently  feel  obliged 
to  accept  positions  in  localities  less  agreeable  to  them  solely 
because  there  much  better  salaries  prevail.  Surely  in  no 
other  school  in  our  city  should  we  be  more  anxious  to  place 
and  retain  the  right  kind  of  teachers,  and  it  is  most  unfor- 
tunate for  this  institution  to  have  one  good  teacher  after 
another,  just  when  he  has  gained  a  full  conception  of  our 
aims  and  policies  in  this  school,  leave  us. 

2.  In  view  of  all  of  the  conditions  in  the  Colored  High 
School,  I  recommend  that  the  study  or  chemistry  be  brought 
into  closer  connection  with  the  domestic  science  department, 
and  that  for  the  present  this  subject  be  not  undertaken  as  a 
separate  science,  but  only  as  it  needs  to  be  applied  in  the 
cookery,  physiology  and  hygiene  instruction.  This  chemical 
department  now  occupies  laboratory  space  that  could,  on  the 
whole,  be  better  employed  in  giving  more  room  for  proper 
instruction  in  the  other  sciences  of  the  curriculum — physics 
and  biology  (including  physiology).  The  material  equipment 
now  used  for  chemistry  would  still  be  used  in  connection 
with  the  other  science  work. 

3.  I  repeat  again  my  recommendation  of  former  years, 
that  courses  in  domestic  science  and  art  be  introduced  into 
the  Eastern  and  Western  High  Schools. 

4.  I  recommend  that  special  instruction  in  physiology 
and  hygiene,  to  be  given  by  a  competent  woman  physician,  be 
made  a  required  item  in  the  curriculum  of  each  High  School 
girl. 
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5.  I  urge  that  as  soon  as  possible  the  fine  library  room  in 
the  Eastern  High  School  be  equipped  for  use;  that  additional 
reference  books  be  provided  for  the  library  of  the  Western 
High  School ;  that  the  Baltimore  City  College  library  be 
made  more  useful  to  teachers  by  adding  to  its  lists  from  time 
to  time  the  best  professional  books  as  they  are  published,  and 
that  a  trained  library  worker  be  assigned  to  each  library  to 
the  end  that  it  may  render  the  maximum  of  service.  The 
library  is  the  laboratory  for  every  one  of  the  literary,  his- 
torical and  linguistic  departments  of  a  secondary  school  and 
its  facilities  are  needed  to  supplement  the  laboratory  in 
science,  commerce  and  art. 

NORMAL    EXTENSION. 

The  normal  extension  work  has  again  this  year  proved  a 
valuable  adjunct  in  our  system  under  the  leadership  of 
Assistant  Superintendent  West,  Miss  Sarah  C.  Brooks, 
Principal  of  the  Teachers'  Training  School,  Miss  Persis  K. 
Miller,  Supervisor  of  Practice  Teaching,  Mr.  George  M. 
Gaither,  Supervisor  of  Manual  Training,  and  Dr.  J.  H.  N. 
Waring,  Principal  of  the  Colored  High  and  Training  School. 
The  objects  of  the  activity  in  this  department  have  been 
to  increase  teachers'  efficiency  both  in  academic  and  in 
practical  directions,  and  to  aid  those  teachers  who  were 
candidates  for  promotion  in  attaining  the  pedagogical  insight 
and  the  classroom  skill  demanded  by  our  rules.  Not  only 
from  our  own  people,  however,  did  we  get  such  help  for 
teachers  in  service ;  we  also  sought  instruction  and  inspira- 
tion from  educational  lectures  of  note.  Among  these  I  may 
mention  :  Professor  J.  Paul  Goode,  of  the  University  of 
Chicago ;  Dr.  Edward  Howard  Griggs  ;  Dr.  James  Parton 
Haney,  of  New  York  University ;  Miss  Patty  Hill,  of 
Teachers'  College;  Mill  L.  K.  Miller,  Director  of  Garden 
Work,  Cleveland,  O.;  Mr.  Arthur  D.  Dean,  Chief  of  the 
Division  of  Trades  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
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PREPARATORY    CENTERS. 

The  work  of  the  preparatory  classes  has  expanded  till  we 
now  have  four  centers  enrolling  557  pupils.  These  are 
pupils  who,  on  completion  of  the  work  of  the  sixth  grade,' 
with  a  creditable  record,  are  allowed,  upon  the  request  of 
their  parents,  to  take  up  I^atin  and  a  modern  language  in 
addition  to  the  regular  elementary  course.  During  the  two 
years  which  they  spend  in  the  preparatory  classes  they  gain 
ordinarily  enough  high  school  credits  to  shorten  the  secon- 
dary school  course  by  one  year. 

The  preparatory  school  plan  affords  pupils  who  have 
marked  aptitude  in  the  field  of  linguistic  and  literary  studies, 
opportunity  to  advance  rapidly  toward  high  school  and 
college  without  neglecting  any  essential  study.  It  has 
recently  been  suggested  that  we  offer  vocational  courses  to 
children  in  the  grades  whose  tastes  and  aptitudes  point 
toward  industrial  and  commercial  pursuits. 

VOCATIONAL   COURSES. 

If  any  large  number  of  those  children  who,  under  present 
conditions,  drop  out  of  school  long  before  they  have  com- 
pleted the  elementary  school  curriculum  could  be  held,  even 
a  year  or  two  longer  by  means  of  vocational  courses,  it  would 
be  well  worth  while  to  offer  them.  Our  records  show  that 
the  greater  number  of  the  children  who  leave  school  to  go 
to  work  are  beyond  the  normal  age  for  the  grades  in  which 
their  names  last  appear.  The  following  tables  make  this 
evident.  The  heavy  line  separates  those  of  normal  age  f6r 
the  grade  from  those  over  the  normal  age.  The  discrepancy 
diminishes  as  we  approach  the  highest  grade. 
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The  statistics  which  the  Baltimore  records  farnish  are  quite 
similar  to  those  studied  by  Professor  Thorndike  in  preparing 
his  report  on  "Elimination  of  Pupils  from  School/*  published 
last  year  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  and  not 
di£Ferent,  except  in  details,  from  those  considered  by  the 
Massachusetts  Commission.  Speaking  of  the  boy  who  leaves 
school  at  fourteen,  years  of  age  or  earlier,  the  Commission 
asserts  that  **he  leaves  not  so  much  from  economic  necessity 
as  from  lack  of  interest  in  the  course  of  study  now  offered  to 
him;  that  the  feeling  is  due  sometimes  to  mere  impatience  of 
books  and  craving  for  more  active  life,  sometimes  to  inability 
to  see  how  the  work  of  a  year  or  more  in  the  schools  would 
be  of  any  real  value  to  him,  either  personal  or  vocational; 
that,  while  in  many  cases,  the  parents  require  or  demand  the 
boy's  wages  after  fourteen  years,  more  often  his  going  to 
work  is  against  the  protest  of  parents  who  would  prefer  to 
have  him  remain  there  longer." 

We  cannot  be  sure  that  many  of  the  boys  and  girls  in  the 
lists  submitted  as  a  part  of  this  report  would  have  stayed 
in  school  longer  if  courses  better  adapted  to  their  vocational 
needs  had  been  established.  It  is,  probable,  however,  that  a 
considerable  number  would  have  done  so. 

Experience  at  School  No.  47,  Eastern  avenue  and  Patuxent 
street,  where  for  five  years  industrial  work  both  for  boys  and 
girls  has  been  especially  emphasized,  would  tend  strongly  to 
support  the  view  of  the  Massachusetts  Commission.  The 
upper  grade  classes  in  that  school  are  noticeably  larger  than 
they  were  before  such  courses  were  introduced.  Industrial 
work  for  girls  is  carried  on  there  to  the  point  of  skill  in 
making  actual  garments  for  home  wear.  The  noticeable 
increase  in  attendance  in  the  seventh  and  eight  grades  of 
this  school  cannot  of  course  be  considered  as  due  wholly  to 
this  cause.  Since,  however,  there  has  been  no  marked 
increase  in  population  in  that  particular  locality,  we  are 
justified  in  thinking  the  introduction  of  these  courses  a  cause 
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contributing  quite  largely   to  the  greater  popularity  of  the 
upper  grade  work  as  shown  by  the  statistics  of  the  school. 

The  appeal  that  vocational  work  makes  to  the  over-aged 
boy  and  girl  is  strikingly  shown  by  the  record  of  attendance 
of  thirty-two  boys  and  girls,  from  twelve  to  sixteen  years  of 
age,  in  the  colored  schools  who  had  not  advanced  beyond  the 
third  grade.  They  were  brought  together  from  a  number  of 
different  classes  on  their  expressed  desire  **to^et  ahead  faster 
and  learn  to  make  things.*'  The  boys  have  manual  training 
each  morning  and  their  formal  work  each  afternoon.  The 
girls  have  their  formal  work  each  morning,  cooking  two 
afternoons  and  sewing  three.  The  table  given  herewith 
shows  the  attendance  of  these  pupils  in  their  regular  classes 
before  the  organization  of  the  special  class,  and  in  the  special 
class  after  entering.  In  percentages  the  special  class  shows 
an  average  on  possible  attendance  of  82  against  74  in  the 
regular  classes  for  the  boys,  and  83  against  67  for  the  girls. 
The  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  holiday  season,  too, 
came  within  the  period  under  consideration  with  the  tempta- 
tion which  they  offer  to  work  temporarily,  or  to  do  errands. 
Several  of  the  pupils  had  withdrawn  from  school  before  the 
class  was  organized  but  returned  in  order  to  join  the  class. 
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Table  showing  attendance  of  pupils  in  regular  classes  of  School  No. 
107  during  the  tweuti'-iniic  days  immediately  preceding  admission  ifilo 
the  special  class,  and  the  attendance  of  the  same  pupils  n  the  special 
class  for  the  twenty-nine  days  immediately  succeeding  admiaBiotJ, 


Names  of  Pupilfi. 


Attendance  in  Rcg- 
I  ular  Class,  Oct.  i, 
to  Nov.    n,   5S 
Sessiovis. 


Boys. 

J.  Anderson,  fticbard  ... 

a.  Barbour,  Alfred 

3.  Bailey^  Joseph...,,.  „„ 
4*  Chaney,  Clarence..,,. 
5.  Camphor,  Betijamin.. 
6*  Chissley^  Bernard.,,., 

7.  Camper,  Noah., 

fl.  Cooper,  Garrett,.,,,,., 
9.  Davis,  Howard ..,. . 

10.  Emory,  Percy.,.,..,,,. . 

11,  HaU,  Joseph.., 

13,  Jobnson,  Lawrence*.. 

13.  Jones,  Andrew,., 

14.  Jackson,  Joseph 

15.  Rilcyi  James.,,,,.  .,„,„, 

16.  Turner,  Richard....... 

17.  Valentine,  Frank..,.,, 
IS.  Winiaiufi,  Walter 


I  A.  M  J  P.M.   Total 


15 
19 1 
^i 

^3 

34 

24    . 

30  , 

2S 

34 

It    , 

37 

28 

34 

34 

36 
21 

3S 


Totals 


4M 


Girls. 


1.  Brown»  Edna 

2.  Brown,  Mary 

3.  Brent,  Gertrude 

4.  Bowser,   Kthel 

5.  Camphor,  Florence 

6.  Dobson,  Bessie 

7.  Harris,  Jane 

8.  Hopktws,  alary 

9.  Lee,  MnbcL,  ....„...„.,,. .. 

10.  Jessi*',  onie. ......  ,„.„ 

11.  Myers,   Mildred. , 

12.  :\IcCatherinei  Florence.. 

13.  Payne,  Ethel 

14.  Purnell,  Annie 


10 
26 
22 

10 
27 


18 

"34* 
27 

37 
17  I 
27  , 
II  ' 

2B   , 


ToUls. 


16 

17 

16 

18 

5 
10 

18 

26 

25 

14 

14 

26 

27 

r6 

24 

24 

18 

24 

14 

29 

13 

21 

25 

26 

260 

206 

as 

35 
43 
3' 
55 
48 
34 
40 

38 

42 

31 

Sr 
55 
51 
41 
53 
23 
56 


Attendance  in  Spe- 
cial Class,  Nov,  r  i 
to   Dec,   23,   58 
Sessions 


A.M.   P.M. 'Total. 


308  1     732 


29 
35 
29 

19 
27 

25 

39 

9 

25 
24   , 
19 
26 
24  f 
27  . 

38 

29  I' 

19  1 

39  f 


29 

28 
17 
28 
24 
27 

TI 

33    I 
33 
10 
33 

24 
26 

27 
29 
16 

28    ■ 


33 

34  I 

5 

28 

51 

28  I 

53  I 
16  I 
48  I 
42 
14  I 

42  , 
21  ' 

51  i 


22 
27 

17 

8 

27 
16 
26 
25 
14 
29 
22 

29 


22 
29 
22 
15 
29 
29 
27 
26 
28 

27 
22 


29  i 

25  I 
29  I 


5^ 
48 
57 
36 
55 
49 
56 

20 

47 
46 

It 

4H 
S3 
55 
5S 
35 
57 


442  I    413855 


44 
56 
39 

si 

57 

54 
42 
54 
52 
36 
58 
47 
58 


319       359  !    678 
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These  pupils  seem  to  have  taken  a  new  interest  in  them- 
selves and  their  school  work.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  manual  training  periods  for  both  boys  and  girls  show  the 
best  attendance. 

Children  should  be  held  in  school  as  long  as  possible  at'ter 
the  law  allows  them  to  drop  out;  but  whenythey  do  stop  going 
to  school,  especially  if  this  occurs  at  an  early  age,  they  should 
possess  either  some  little  skill  in  a  productive  industry  or 
such  manual  dexterity  as  will  enable  them  quickly  to  acquire 
the  special  skill  needed.  Strictly  vocational  training  should 
be  put  oflf  as  long  as  possible;  but  vocational  training  is  just 
as  fitting  a  close  to  a  limited  educational  career  as  is  the 
higher  technical  training  which  the  college  graduate  gives 
himself  if  he  wishes  to  become  a  physician,  an  engineer,  a 
teacher  or  a  lawyer.  Whenever  and  wherever  school  train- 
ing stops,  the  individual  who  has  been  taught  should  have 
been  taught  to  do  something  with  a  reasonable  degree  of 
skill.  To  hold  pupils  in  school  until  they  get  educated  to 
such  an  extent  that  their  vocational  training  may  be  of  a  high 
order  is  evidently  an  important  duty.  The  school  attendance 
law  keeps  the  child  in  school  for  a  few  years.  It  is  most  im- 
portant that  in  these  years  he  shall  get  something  that  seems 
so  worth  while  to  him  that  he  will  continue  in  school  after 
the  law  ceases  to  compel  him. 

Our  city  has  already  made  marked  advance  in  this  direc- 
tion. It  would  seem  that  complete  provision  for  present  day 
needs  would  require  the  following  courses: 

1.  Cultural — Already  furnished.  Note  our  preparatory 
schools  leading  to  high  school  and  college. 

2.  Commercial — Provided  for  in  part. 

3.  Industrial  Arts — Our  course  in  manual  training  partly 
meets  this  need. 

4.  Domestic  Arts — Already  furnished  to  some  extent. 
There  are  difficulties  in  providing  vocational  training  for 

pupils  below  the  age  at  which  they  can  profitably  learn 
trades  in  a  city  of  varied  industries  like  Baltimore.  Some 
such  questions  as  the  following  remain  to  be  answered: 
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Shotild  industrial  education  be  general  or  specialized?  If 
general,  will  it  appeal  to  pupils  strongly  enough  to  induce 
them  to  remain  in  school?  Will  the  economic  value  be  appar- 
ent?  What  general  instruction  for  boys  will  most  nearly 
equip  them  for  various  industrial  pursuits? 

These  questions  must  appeal  to  all  as  worthy  of  the  most 
serious  attention  when  they  reflect  upon  the  limited  educa- 
tion which,  those  pupils  receive  who  leave  school  in  the  fifth, 
sixth  or  seventh  grade.  Without  disturbing  to  any  great 
extent  the  work  at  present  outlined  for  seventh  and  eighth 
grades,  a  way  may  be  found  to  oflFer  opportunities  to  those 
who  are  now  leaving  early  that  will  hold  them  longer  in 
school  and  fit  them  better  for  self-support  as  well  as  for 
useful  service. 

The  work  of  the  upper  grades  and  of  the  High  School  is 
unquestionably  vocational  for  the  great  majority  of  pupils 
who  stay  in  school.  In  fact,  historically,  the  High  School  is 
a  vocational  school.  It  had  its  origin  in  the  need  of  the  pro- 
fessions for  men  fitted  by  education  to  take  up  professional 
study,  as  law,  or  medicine,  or  the  ministry.  Now  we  have 
other  professions,  the  profession  of  commerce  in  its  multi- 
farious forms,  with  its  High  School  of  Commerce  from  which 
to  draw  recruits;  the  engineering  professions,  with  the  Poly- 
technic High  School  to  give  the  initial  preparation.  The  list 
might  be  extended. 

But  what  of  those  pupils  who  drop  out  of  school  before  they 
have  even  an  appreciation  of  those  opportunities?  For  many 
of  those  who  go  through  the  high  school  the  preparatory 
class  is  a  welcome  modification  of  the  grammar  grade  plan. 
If  a  practical  way  can  be  devised  to  accomplish  it,  why  not 
have  similar  avenues  opened  up  for  those  pupils  whose  aca- 
demic inclinations  are  not  strong,  but  who  might  and  proba- 
bly would  be  attracted  by  preparatory  vocational  training 
leading  evidently  toward  business  on  the  one  hand  and  indus- 
try on  the  other,  letting  those  who  so  desire  travel  by  the 
present  route,  but  letting  those  who  heretofore  have  had  no 
opportunity  for  further  work  that   really  appealed   to  them 
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find  such  opportunity,  not  the  exclusive  privilege  of  the  four- 
teen hundred  in  each  year's  enrollment  whose  circumstances 
and  tastes  attract  them  to  the  secondary  schools. 

As  we  vacate  rooms  in  old  buildings,  for  example,  No.  60 
Branch,  No.  70  Branch,  we  might  utilize  these  structures  for 
industrial  centers.  The  proposed  courses  may  be  carried  on 
wherever  the  demand  shall  justify  their  establishment  and 
existing  space  permit.  A  certain  age  should  be  the  conditibn 
of  admission,  rather  than  the  reaching  of  a  given  point  in  the 
present  literary  curriculum. 

The  problem  of  the  over-aged  child  in  the  grades  is  engag- 
ing the  serious  attention  of  Boards  of  Education  and  of 
teachers  in  many  cities.  Till  recently  school  statistics  have 
not  been  so  kept  as  to  enable  the  school  authorities  them- 
selves to  know  with  any  accuracy  how  rapidly  pupils  are 
moving  through  the  grades,  what  losses  are  sustained  by  the 
way,  and  at  what  points  these  losses  are  greatest.  That 
more  attention  should  be  paid  to  educational  statistics  is 
evident  if  we  are  not  to  resort  to  mere  guess  work  in  laying 
our  plans  for  vocational  courses  for  children  who  do  not  get 
along  well  in  the  ordinary  literary  curriculum,  and  who  are 
consequently  not  held  in  school  by  it  after  the  compulsory 
period  is  ended. 

THE   CHILD   OF   FOREIGN-BORN    PARENTS. 

In  judging  the  relative  progress  of  children  in  our  schools 
one  must  consider  the  nationality  of  the  children,  whether  of 
native  or  foreign  parentage,  whether  from  homes  of  culture 
and  refinement,  supplied  with  books  and  animated  by  stimu- 
lating ideals  of  life,  or  from  an  environment  which  affords 
little  help  to  the  school.  Different  schools  and  different 
groups  present  widely  differing  conditions  in  this  respect. 
The  inquiry  recently  conducted  in  our  schools  by  the  Immi- 
gration Commission  brings  out  this  fact  with  great  promi- 
nence. The  following  table  showing  the  nationality  of  chil- 
dren of  the  schools  of  Group  S  has  been  compiled  by  Principal 
Miller  from  the  data  secured  in  this  inquiry: 
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I 
From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  Group  S  has  decidedly 

more  children  of  foreign  extraction  than  of  native  blood. 
These  figures  are  based  upon  the  Immigration  Bureau 
reports  in  accordance  with  which  the  child  was  called  native^ 
if  \\i^  father  was  born  in  this  country.  If  we  take  into  con- 
sideration that  there  must  be  a  considerable  number  more  in 
whose  cases  the  mothers  are  foreign,  the  percentage  of  for- 
eign elements  in  the  group  would  be  still  greater.  Possibly 
Schools  Number  i  and  9  are  unique  as  to  number  and  variety 
of  foreign  elements. 

Other  factors,  besides  nationality,  too,  must  be  considered 
in  comparing  schools,  such  for  instance,  as  the  school -house, 
whether  antiquated  or  modern,  its  lighting  and  ventilation  ; 
whether  crowded  or  only  comfortably  filled ;  whether  in  a 
section  where  poverty  abounds  or  among  the  homes  of  the 
well-to-do.  It  is  comparatively  easy  for  a  school  in  a 
favored  locality  to  make  a  fine  showing  ;  while  the  less  con- 
spicuous work  in  unfavorable  surroundings  may  be  really 
more  meritorious.  To  the  children  of  the  less  favored  locali- 
ties the  school  is  relatively  more  important  than  to  children 
of  more  favored  localities.  The  latter  would  doubtless 
receive  an  education  if  the  public  schools  did  not  exist, 
while  in  the  case  of  the  former  the  school  is  all  that  protects 
the  State  from  an  ignorant  and  degraded  citizenship.  We 
need  teachers  who  have  a  vision  of  the  opportunity  for  social 
service,  which  assignment  to  the  less  favored  schools  affords 
and  who  measure  their  compensation  partly  by  the  satisfaction 
w\iich  the  rendering  of  priceless  services  always  gives.  For- 
tunately, we  have  such  teachers. 

TRAINING   SCHOOLS. 

The  training  schools  for  teachers,  which  up  to  the  year 
1907  had  a  one-year  course,  are  now  carrying  out  a  prescribed 
course  requiring  two  years  for  its  completion  ;  yet  the  record 
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of  attendance  at  the  two  schools  for  the  year  1908  shows  an 
increase  of  36  per  centv  over  that  of  1907. 

1907.  1908.      Increase. 


Training  School  for  white  teachers J09  159  50 

Training  School  for  cok»red  teachers 64  77  13 

Since  the  organization  of  these  schools  in  January,  1901, 
they  have  given  321  white  teachers  and  105  colored  teachers 
such  initial  preparation  for  service  in  the  elementary  schools 
as  to  insure  their  continued  improvement  and  make  certain 
their  ultimate  development  into  skilled  teachers.  Teaching 
is  an  art  that  cannot  be  mastered  in  two  years.  Only  a  good 
beginning  can  be  made  in  this  time.  Much  subsequent  prac- 
tice in  regular  class  work  under  expert  supervision  is  neces- 
sary to  give  confidence  and  real  competency. 

Most  young  people,  who  have  attained  the  required 
scholarship  upon  graduation  from  the  High  School,  and  who 
earnestly  desire  to  engage  in  teaching,  may  with  confidence 
enter  upon  the  necessary  preparation  ;  for  the  qualities  that 
are  needed  in  teaching  are  not  widely  different  from  those 
required  for  agreeable  and  helpful  association  with  others  in 
various  walks  in  life  ;  but  no  matter  how  good  one's  native 
ability  may  be,  he  cannot  be  permitted  to  learn  the  fine  art 
of  teaching  except  under  such  guidance  as  will  protect  the 
children  upon  whom  he  practices  from  the  effects  of  his  inev- 
itable mistakes.  This  is  done  in  a  properly  organized  train- 
ing school. 

While  the  great  majority  of  those  who  seek  to  enter  the 
profession  of  teaching  have  sufficient  adaptability  to  succeed 
in  fitting  themselves  at  least  measurably  for  the  work,  a  small 
minority  are  so  constituted  that  the}'  cannot  attain  even  mod- 
erate success.  With  such  students  the  training  school  has  a 
duty  to  perform  no  less  urgent  than  that  which  it  recognizes 
in  the  case  of  stiitably  endowed  students.  This  duty  is  to 
keep  unfit  persons  from  becoming  teachers.     The  sooner  such 
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candidates  learn  that  their  choice  of  a  profession  is  a  mis- 
taken one,  the  better  for  them  and  for  the  schools.  A  good 
normal  school  serves  the  public  by  sifting  the  material  it 
receives  as  well  as  by  the  training  which  it  affords. 

It  is  more  economical,  both  for  the  public  and  for  the 
teaching  force,  that  good  training  precede  rather  than 
follow  permanent  employment;  but  when,  as  in  our  city, 
opportunities  for  giving  this  training  were  till  recently 
lacking,  the  next  best  thing  is  to  offer  opportunities 
for  professional  improvement  to  teachers  already  in  the 
service.  This  we  have  undertaken  to  do  by  means  of 
normal  extension  classes,  observiation  lessons,  and  individual 
and  collective  help  of  a  variety  of  kinds.  Even  now  only 
450  teachers  in  the  elementary  schools  out  of  a  total  of  i  ,450 
have  had  the  initial  preparation  which  training  schools  afford. 
But  hundreds  of  others  have  eagerly  availed  themselves  of 
the  means  lately  placed  at  their  disposal  for  adding  to  their 
professional  equipment.  It  has  seemed  but  fair  to  recognize 
such  effort,  in  all  cases  where  it  resulted  in  increased  benefit 
to  the  children,  by  giving  increased  compensation.  Further- 
more, teachers  who  strive  to  make  themselves  more  useful 
year  by  year  ought  to  be  protected  from  the  competition  of 
mere  time  servers,  a  few  of  whom  are  found  in  every  large 
body  of  workers.  No  school  system  has  yet  been  able  to 
secure  suflficient  funds  to  pay  its  superior  teachers  adequate 
salaries.  An  approach  to  this  condition  is  now  made  in  many 
American  cities  by  grading  salaries  with  due  regard  to  two 
factors — length  of  service  and  merit  of  service — instead  of 
length  of  service  alone. 

When  the  merit  system  was  entered  upon  in  Baltimore  we 
were  among  ths  pioneers  in  a  movement  which  is  now  wide- 
spread. 

PROMOTIONAL   EXAMINATIONS. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  stimulus  toward  profi- 
ciency in  English  which  our  first  professional  examina- 
tion affords  has  already,  though  only  two  years  in  operation, 
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"^atly  strengthened  the  English  work  in  many  school  rooms. 
he  very  emphasis  which  we  give  the  subject  in  this  way 
sures  it  against  neglect  in.  every  school  room  in  the  city. 

The  more  highly  professional  examination,  Promotional 
C,  the  thesis  and  its  defense,  emphasizes  the  student-like 
ititude  toward  one's  daily  work,  enlarges  the  teacher's  con- 
option  of  his  vocation,  intensifies  his  sympathy  with  his 
iipils,  and  gives  him  experience  in  formulating  his  thought 
id  organizing  it  systematically,  all  of  which  means  growth, 
icidentally,  his  defense  of  his  thesis  gives  him  an  excep- 
onaJ  opportunity  to  make  his  merits  known  to  the  Super- 
tendent. 

Given  suflBcieut  care  in  the  training  and  appointment  of 
achers,  security  of  tenure,  opportunity  to  advance,  by 
ason  of  merit,  from  a  moderate  initial  salary  to  a  maximum 
rge  enough  to  insure  comfort  during  one's  working  years, 
id  an  adequate  retirement  allowance  when  work  must  be 
spended,  and  we  have  conditions  which  cannot  fail  in  time 

produce  good  schools. 

With  us  the  first  three  of  these  conditions  were  assured 
►out  ten  years  ago  by  the  adoption  of  the  present  City 
larter  and  the  gradual  improvement  in  the  salary  schedule 
at  has  taken  place  since.  The  last  condition  was  met  by 
e  enactment  of  a  Retirement  bill  at  the  last  session  of  the 
igislature.  This  fine  piece  of  constructive  work  furnishes 
I  example  of  what  united  effort  on  the  part  of  teachers  can 
complish  in  a  cause  which  can  claim  the  sympathy  of  the 
)ard  and  the  people.  Thus  a  law  has  been  placed  upon  the 
atute  books  which  will  be  of  untold  benefit  to  the  many 
Drthy  teachers  who  have  already  served  long  years  in  the 
hools,  and  to  the  long  procession  of  their  successors  for  all 
me  to  come. 

THE    EVENING   SCHOOLS. 

The  following  extensions  of  the  work  of  the  evening 
hools  were  made  during  the  year:  classes  were  organized  at 
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the  Baltimore  City  College  for  instruction  in  English,  stenog- 
raphy and  typewriting,  employing  three  teachers  three 
nights  a  week;  classes  in  sewing  at  School  No.  55,  employing 
one  teacher  three  nights  a  week;  classes  in  manual  training  at 
Schobl  No.  81,  employing  one  teacher  three  nights  a  week; 
classes  }n  cookery  at  School  No.  106,  employing  one  teacher 
three  nights  a  week;  classes  in  cookery  at  the  Colored  Even- 
ing High  School  (discontinued  previously  on  account  of  the 
'  inability  to  secure  a  teacher),  were  resumed.  An  additional 
school  was  opened  at  School  No.  60,  employing  one  teacher 
one  night  a  week.  A  kitchen  and  shop  were  installed  at 
School  No.  76,  Locust  Point,  for  classes  in  cookery  and 
manual  training.  It  is  expected  that  these  classes  will  begin 
work  in  January. 

It  is  recommended  that  a  school  be  opened  in  a  centrally 
located  building  for  instructing  white  pupils  in  sewing,  cut- 
ting and  fitting,  dress-making  and  millinery,  which  are  now 
carried  on  so  successfully  at  the  Evening  High  School  for 
colored  pupils. 

Attention  has  been  called  to  the  importance  of  establishing 
an  Evening  School  of  Trades  to  give  those  employed  during 
the  day  an  opportunity  to  broaden  their  mechanical  training 
so  as  to  make  themselves  more  efficient  workmen.  Such  a 
school  would  enable  an  artisan  in  any  line  of  work  to  improve 
its  quality,  and  thus  reach  a  higher  classification  in  his  trade 
and  increased  wages.  Much  is  already  provided  in  the  way 
of  equipment  at  the  Polytechnic  Institute;  and  the  organiza- 
tion of  evening  classes  such  as  are  recommended  would  be 
an  important  step  in  the  way  of  beginning  the  work  of 
establishing  an  Evening  School  of  Trades.  If  this  work  were 
begun  inexpensively,  on  a  small  scale,  at  the  Polytechnic 
Institute,  it  could  be  gradually  developed  and  extended  so  as 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  community  and  of  students  who 
desire  such  instruction. 

So  far  as  experience  enables  one  to  estimate  the  value  of 
the  night  schools,  it  seems  to  be  true  that  the  best  attend- 
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ance  and  the  most  zealous  students  are  found  in  the  classes 
in  which  some  kind  of  manual  work  is  dqj 
the  night  schools  must  be  developed  al 
idea  constantly  in  view  if  any  great  a 
be  secured. 

Instruction  confined  to  academic  bra) 
strongly  to  persons  attending  the  night 

case  of  foreigners  who  attend  mainly  to  leaw  ^WT"  language. 
Manual  or  vocational  work  is  attractive  and  helpful,  engages 
attention  and  secures  effort  on  the  part  of  pupils. 

STATISTICS— Night  Schools. 


ppeal 
in  the 


1907 


Number  belonji^ing  December  31 '  2,915 

Average  number  belonging  for  year...'  2,489 

Average  attendance  for  year j  1,870 

Percentage  of  attendance  for  year 75 

Toul  enrollment  for  year j  6,885 


Decrease. 


Night  Cooking  Schoow. 


Number  belonging  December  31 

649 

648 

I 

Average  number  belonging  for  year... 

551: 

559 

8 

Average  attendance  for  year 

402  ' 

417 

15 

Percentage  of  attendance  for  year 

70', 

86 

16 

Total  enrollment  for  year 

929; 

832 

97 

Total  Night  Schooi^s. 


Number  belonging  December  31 

Average  number  belonging  for  year 
Averai^e  attendance  for  vear 

3,564 
3.040 
2.272 

7.814 

4,341 
4,317 
3,357 
78 
9,760 

777 
1,277 
1,085 

1,946 

Percentage  of  attendance  for  year..... 
Total  enrollment  for  year 

On  account  of  the  insuflficiency  of  the  Salary  Fund  it  became 
necessary  to  close  the  evening  schools  before  the  usual  time 
in  December.     This  is  much  to  be  regetted  as  interruptions 
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have  a  bad  eflfect  upon  the  work.  The  average  attendance 
for  the  year  was  1,085  greater  than  it  was  the  year  before, 
while  the  appropriation  for  salaries  was  the  same  for  both 
years.  The  amount  appropriated  for  salaries  for  1909,  the 
same  as  for  1908,  is  not  sufficient,  and  we  must  do  one  of  these 
things:  («)  run  the  schools,  fully  equipped  with  teachers,  for 
a  shorter  time,  (^)  carry  the  schools  on  for  the  entire  six 
months,  with  an  inadequate  supply  of  teachers,  (r)  provide 
the  money  necessary  to  maintain  the  schools  on  a  proper 
footing. 

THE  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE  DEPARTMENT. 

The  school  attendance  has  been  improved  to  a  considerable 
extent  under  the  enforcement  of  the  Compulsory  School 
Attendance  and  Child  Labor  Laws.  In  1905  there  were  1,953 
truant  cases;  in  1908  there  were  1,642.  Small,  as  this 
decrease  appears  to  be,  it  is  evident,  when  we  take  into  con- 
sideration the  very  great  difficulties  encountered  in  its  exe- 
cution and  the  many  weak  points  in  the  law  itself,  that  even 
this  small  gain  should  be  considered  encouraging. 

Statistical  Report  of  the  School  Attendance  Department, 
for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1908. 

Number  of  cases  investigated,  31,312  ;  classified  as  follows  : 

Absentees,  26,007;  truant  cases,  1,642;  children  put  into 
school,  276 ;  special  cases,  2,704 ;  parent  cases  brought 
before  justices,  41  ;  refused  permit  cases,  588  ;  number  com- 
plained of  as  habitual  truants  before  the  Judge  of  the 
Juvenile  Court,  54.  Of  those  brought  before  the  Juvenile 
Court,  51  were  committed  to  the  Parental  School  and  3  were 
paroled. 

THE   PARENTAL  SCHOOL. 

The  opening  of  Thirty-first  street,  which  is  contemplated 
by  the  city  for  the  very  near  future,  will  compel  us  to  remove 
from  the  present  location  of  the  Parental  School.  The  lot 
purchased  on  the  Frederick  road  should  be  used  as  soon  as 
practicable  for  the  school.    There  is  now  available  the  sum  of 
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$7,000  for  the€i%ction  of  buildings  on  this  lot,  and  my  judg- 
ment is  that  this  money  should  be  used  at  once  to  erect  such 
a  building  as  will  be  necessary  in  the  completed  scheme 
which  has  been  planned.  We  are  paying:  $600  a  year  rental 
for  the  building  now  occupied  on  Gilmor  lane,  which,  capi- 
talized at  6  per  cent.,  would  justify  the  appropriation  by  the 
Board  of  Estimates  of  $10,000  more  for  this  purpose. 

SUBJECTS  UNDER  SPECIAL  SUPERVISION. 

The  usual  good  results  have  been  obtained  in  manual 
training,  cookery,  drawing,  music,  sewing  and  gymnastics. 
Three  new  manual  training  centers  have  been  opened  dur- 
ing the  year.  The  interest  in  hand  work  adapted  to  the 
ordinary  school  room,  too,  has  increased.  Our  course  of 
study  suggests  exercises  for  every  grade  so  simple  that  no 
teacher  can  fail  to  be  able  to  follow  its  clear  directions.  The 
materials  required  are  inexpensive  and  usually  at  hand. 
Teachers  are  encouraged,  however,  to  vary  from  this  scheme 
as  their  taste  or  interest  may  suggest,  the  only  restrictions 
being  that  they  shall  submit  their  plans  to  the  Superintendent 
for  approval.  It  is  not  easy  to  devise  exercises  within  the 
the  range  of  our  inexpensive  material  that  appeal  to  children 
as  really  worth  while.  Bookbinding  seems  to  meet  this  con- 
dition and  a  promising  beginning  has  been  made  in  teaching 
this  useful  art.  The  normal  extension  work  offered  in 
bookbinding  is  so  popular  with  our  teachers  that  one  class 
was  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  demand  and  a  second  class  has 
been  formed  at  their  request. 

In  looking  over  the  general  results  in  drawing  duting  the 
year  it  may  safely  be  said  that  there  has  been  an  improve- 
ment both  in  the  quality  of  the  work  and  in  the  proportion  of 
intelligent  work  in  whole  classes.  Teachers  are  constantly 
growing  in  familiarity  with  the  work  and  in  power  to  handle 
it  successfully,  and  also  in  the  appreciation  of  the  subject  as 
a  vital  one  and  one  that  is  closely  related  to  all  the  interests 
of  life.     Children   are   gaining  in   power  to  express  and  in 
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appreciation  of  good  form  and  color,  and  usually  appear  to 
welcome  the  lesson  in  drawing  as  one  bringing  enjoyment. 

Much  interest  has  been  added  to  the  teaching  of  design  by 
the  application,  where  possible,  of  the  designs  made  by  chiU 
dren  to  articles  of  use  and  beauty.  Materials  furnished  for 
the  further  development  of  this  would  greatly  add  to  its  effi- 
ciency. At  present  the  work  can  be  only  voluntary,  and, 
consequently,  must  often  be  done  after  school  hours.  Work 
in  applied  design  is  growing,  and  it  must  follow  that  results 
will  show  evidence  of  improvement  in  taste,  more  creative 
ability  and  appreciation  of  the  best  things  in  form  and  color — 
the  aim  of  Art  Education  in  the  schools. 

In  music  much  effort  has  been  directed  toward  the  develop- 
ment of  a  song-singing  spirit — the  inspirational  side  of  music. 
That  the  children  sing;  that  they  love  to  sing,  and  that  they 
love  the  songs  they  sing  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  there 
is  difficulty  in  finding  any  more  new  songs  in  our  present 
series  of  books;  older  sisters  and  brothers  teach  them  to  the 
younger  ones  before  the  latter  reach  the  grade  for  which 
the  songs  are  listed. 

In  the  spring  of  1908  there  were  four  assemblies  of  children 
(about  five  hundred  at  each  assembly)  for  song-singing. 
Twelve  to  fourteen  classes  of  fifth  or  sixth  grade  children^ 
from  all  parts  of  the  city,  were  present  at  each  assembly. 
Each  class  sang  some  one  song  alone  and  four  songs  were 
sung  in  chorus  by  the  other  children  at  each  assembly.  All 
of  this  work  was  done  by  the  regular  teacher;  no  special 
preparation  was  made;  all  the  songs  were  part  of  the  regular 
musical  repertoire.  The  social  and  musical  value  of  these 
assemblies  is  very  great.  The  behavior  of  the  childish  audi- 
ences was  beyond  reproach.  During  the  individual  class- 
singing  the  silence  was  absolute,  for  every  song  sung  by  a 
class  was  also  in  the  repertoire  of  the  audience  and  each 
child  wanted  to  hear  every  word  and  note. 

Among  the  beneficial  results  of  these  assemblies  may  be 
mentioned  an  increased  interest  in   the  music,  training  in 
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social  behavior,  increase  in  the  power  of  musical  discrimina- 
tion and  last,  but  not  least,  the  good  fellowship  that  is 
engendered  when  all  classes  and  conditions  are  united  in  a 
common  interest. 

THE   PRATT  LIBRARY. 

Thanks  are  again  due  the  Enoch  Pratt  Free  Library  for 
its  service  in  sending  boxes  of  books  fortnightly  to  various 
schools.  The  Librarian,  Dr.  Bernard  C.  Steiner,  especially 
commends  the  interest  of  teachers  in  two  schools,  Nos.  30 
and  42.  School  No.  30  draws  200  books  regularly  and  has 
used  the  library  from  the  beginning  of  the  organization  of 
this  present  plan  of  library  co-operation. 

SCHOOL  ACCOMMODATIONS. 

Among  the  white  schools  those  most  crowded  at  present 
are:  No.  99,  North  avenue  and  Washington  street,  with  its 
two  portable  buildings  and  over-large  classes;  No.  83,  Lake- 
wood  avenue  and  Orleans  street,  with  classes  equally  large 
and  occupying  five  portables,  and  No.  93,  which  is  still 
obliged  to  occupy  both  of  its  undesirable  branches. 

Among  the  colored  schools  Nos.  loi  Branch,  107,  112,  113 
are  greatly  in  need  of  additional  accommodations.  School 
No.  112  has  1,712  sittings  using  the  main  building,  a  rented 
annex  of  six  rooms  and  two  portable  buildings.  The  rented 
annex  is  unsuitable  and  dangerous  for  school  use.  There 
are  twelve  half-time  classes  and  five  rooms  used  by  classes 
averaging  seventy-five  pupils  taught  by  the  Batavia  plan. 
The  half-time  classes  give  abundant  opportunity  for  truancy, 
and  it  is  impossible  for  the  Attendance  Department  to  secure 
anything  like  fair  attendance  of  pupils  handled  under  these 
conditions. 

School  No.  107  has  809  sittings  in  the  main  building,  the 
annex  and  two  portable  buildings.  Number  belonging, 
x,ooo.  Similar  conditions  exist  at  Schools  Nos.  loi  Branch 
and  1x3.     In  former  reports  it  has  been  stated  that  many  of 
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I 
From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  Group  S  has  decidedly 

more  children  of  foreign  extraction  than  of  native  blood. 
These  figures  are  based  upon  the  Immigration  Bureau 
reports  in  accordance  with  which  the  child  was  called  native^ 
if  ih^  father  was  born  in  this  country.  If  we  take  into  con- 
sideration that  there  must  be  a  considerable  number  more  in 
whose  cases  the  mothers  are  foreign,  the  percentage  of  for- 
eign elements  in  the  group  would  be  still  greater.  Possibly 
Schools  Number  i  and  9  are  unique  as  to  number  and  variety 
of  foreign  elements. 

Other  factors,  besides  nationality,  too,  must  be  considered 
in  comparing  schools,  such  for  instance,  as  the  school -house, 
whether  antiquated  or  modern,  its  lighting  and  ventilation  ; 
whether  crowded  or  only  comfortably  filled ;  whether  in  a 
section  where  poverty  abounds  or  among  the  homes  of  the 
well-to-do.  It  is  comparatively  easy  for  a  school  in  a 
favored  locality  to  make  a  fine  showing  ;  while  the  less  con- 
spicuous work  in  unfavorable  surroundings  may  be  really 
more  meritorious.  To  the  children  of  the  less  favored  locali- 
ties the  school  is  relatively  more  important  than  to  children 
of  more  favored  localities.  The  latter  would  doubtless 
receive  an  education  if  the  public  schools  did  not  exist, 
while  in  the  case  of  the  former  the  school  is  all  that  protects 
the  State  from  an  ignorant  and  degraded  citizenship.  We 
need  teachers  who  have  a  vision  of  the  opportunity  for  social 
service,  which  assignment  to  the  less  favored  schools  affords 
and  who  measure  their  compensation  partly  by  the  satisfaction 
w^ich  the  rendering  of  priceless  services  always  gives.  For- 
tunately, we  have  such  teachers. 

TRAINING   SCHOOLS. 

The  training  schools  for  teachers,  which  up  to  the  year 
1907  had  a  one-year  course,  are  now  carrying  out  a  prescribed 
course  requiring  two  years  for  its  completion  ;  yet  the  record 
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of  attendance  at  the  two  schools  for  the  year  1908  shows  an 
increase  of  36  per  cent^  over  that  of  1907. 

1907.  1908.      Increase. 


Training  School  for  white  teachers J09  159  50 

Training  School  for  col(»reil  teachers 64  77  13 

Since  the  organization  of  these  schools  in  January,  1901, 
they  have  given  321  white  teachers  and  105  colored  teachers 
such  initial  preparation  for  service  in  the  elementary  schools 
as  to  insure  their  continued  improvement  and  make  certain 
their  ultimate  development  into  skilled  teachers.  Teaching 
is  an  art  that  cannot  be  mastered  in  two  years.  Only  a  good 
beginning  can  be  made  in  this  time.  Much  subsequent  prac- 
tice in  regular  class  work  under  expert  supervision  is  neces- 
sary to  give  confidence  and  real  competency. 

Most  young  people,  who  have  attained  the  required 
scholarship  upon  graduation  from  the  High  School,  and  who 
earnestly  desire  to  engage  in  teaching,  may  with  confidence 
enter  upon  the  necessary  preparation  ;  for  the  qualities  that 
are  needed  in  teaching  are  not  widely  different  from  those 
required  for  agreeable  and  helpful  association  with  others  in 
various  walks  in  life  ;  but  no  matter  how  good  one's  native 
ability  may  be,  he  cannot  be  permitted  to  learn  the  fine  art 
of  teaching  except  under  such  guidance  as  will  protect  the 
children  upon  whom  he  practices  from  the  effects  of  his  inev- 
itable mistakes.  This  is  done  in  a  properly  organized  train- 
ing school. 

While  the  great  majority  of  those  who  seek  to  enter  the 
profession  of  teaching  have  sufficient  adaptability  to  succeed 
in  fitting  themselves  at  least  measurably  for  the  work,  a  small 
minority  are  so  constituted  that  they  cannot  attain  even  mod- 
erate success.  With  stich  students  the  training  school  has  a 
duty  to  perform  no  less  urgent  than  that  which  it  recognizes 
in  the  case  of  suitably  endowed  students.  This  duty  is  to 
keep  unfit  persons  from  becoming  teachers.     The  sooner  such 
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Second  Term- 
History  of  Edncation. 
Physiology. 
Psychology. 
Special  Method  in  Arithmetic,  Geography,  History,  Literature  and 

Nature  Study. 
Drawing. 
Physical  Culture, 
ileed  and  Raphia  Work. 

Third  Term- 
History  of  Education. 
Psychology. 
Special  Method  in  Arithmetic,  History,   Literature  and  Nature 

Study. 
Cooking. 
Drawing. 
Manual  Training. 
Physical  Culture. 
Tool  Work. 
Sewing. 

Fourth  Term — 
Algebra. 
General  Method. 
Geography. 

Language  and  Grammar. 
Reading. 

School  Management. 
Tool  Work,  Chair  Caining,  Hammocks. 
Songs. 

Practice — 

Pour  terms,  one  in  the  Junior  year,  and  three  in  the  Senior. 
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APPROXIMAT8  Amount  op  Timb  Dbvotbd  to  Bach  Subjbct. 


Study. 


Psycholofipr 

History  of  Bdncatioti 

School  Bfanagement  and  General  Method... 
Special  Method  in  Arithmetic  and  Algebra. 

Geography  and  Nature  Study 

History  and  Literature 

IttLUgntLge  and  Grammar 

Physics  and  Physiology 

Reading 

Cooking 

Industrial  Training 

Drawing 

Music 

Physical  Culture 

Sewiug 

Practice  in  Teaching 


Tbrm 

Pbriods 

(lo  Wks.) 

Pbr  Wbbk. 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

IX 

5 

2 

5 

2 

2 

2 

3 

2 

2 

2 

4 

all  day. 

ENROLLMENT  FOR  THE  YEAR. 


Number  enrolled  January  i,  1908 61 

Number  admitted  during  year 115 

Number  withdrawn  (not  re-entered) 17 

Number  on  Roll  December  31,  1908 — 

First  year 91 

Second  year 68 

Average  attendance  during  year 124 

Percentage  of  attendance  during  year 95 


PAPERS  RELATING 

TO  THB 

BALTIMORE  CITY  COLLEGE. 


FACULTY    1908-1909. 

FRANCIS  A.  SOPER,  A.M.,  PHncipal. 
AI.FRED  Z.  HARTMAN,  A.M., 

I.ATIN  AND    GR9SK. 

JOSEPH  H.  ELLIOTT,  Secretary  of  the  Faculty. 

BOOKKEEPING  AND  COMMERCIAL  SUBJECTS. 

STEPHEN  F.  NORRIS, 

MATHEMATICS. 

ALEXANDER  HAMILTON, 

MATHEMATICS. 

GERARD  E.  MORGAN,   A.M., 

LATIN. 

PHILIP  H.  FRIESE, 

PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY  AND  PHYSICS. 

B.  WHEELER   SWEANY, 

DRAWING. 

WILBUR  F.  SMITH, 

ENGLISH. 

ARISTO  M.  SOHO,  Ph.D., 

SPANISH   AND   FRENCH. 

ERNEST  J.  BECKER,  Ph.D., 
(Head  of  Department  of  Modern  Languages). 

GERMAN. 

PERCY  L.  KAYE,  Ph.D., 

HISTORY,   POLITICAL  ECONOMY  AND  CIVICS. 

LESTER  W.  BOARDMAN,  A.M., 

ENGLISH. 

ANDREW  J.  PIETSCH,  A.M., 

HISTORY. 

JOHN  D.  EPES,  LiTT.D., 
ENGLISH. 
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FACULTY-CONTINUED. 

FRANK  R.  BLAKE.   Ph  D., 

HISTORY. 

RICHARD  H.  UHRBROCK.  Ph.B.. 

MATHEMATICS. 
RAI^PH  OSBORN,  A.M. 

ZOOLOGY  AND   BOTANY. 

CHAI^MERS  S.  BRUMBAUGH,  A.B., 

MATHEMATICS. 

PHILIP  H.  EDWARDS,  Ph.D., 

LATIN. 

ARTHUR  B.  MARSHALL,  Secretary  to  the  Principal, 

STENOGRAPHY  AND  TYPEWRITING. 

BENJAMIN  E.  FLEAOLE.  A.B., 

ENGLISH   AND   LATIN. 

ANDREW  H.  KRUG,  A.M., 
ENGLISH. 

WALTER  E.  MYERS,  A.B., 

GERMAN   AND   FRENCH. 

LESLIE  H.  INGHAM,  Ph.D., 

CHEMISTRY. 

C.  OTTO  SCHOENRICH, 

GERMAN. 

GEORGE  A.  STEELE,  Ph.D., 

LATIN   AND   ENGLISH. 

JOHN  LORETT, 

PHYSICAL    TRAINING. 

CHARLES  F.  RADDATZ, 
SUBSTITUTE. 

WALTER  R.  GALE. 

DRAWING. 

CHARLES  M.  GRAY, 

BOOKKEEPING  AND  COMMERCIAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

PHILLIP  L.  ROBB,  B.S., 

LABORATORY   ASSISTANT. 

CHARLES  C.  PLITT, 

LABORATORY  ASSISTANT. 

CAROLYN  ARONSOHN,  A.B., 
THEME  READER. 
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ROLL  ITEMS  FOR  THE  YEAR  1908. 


Number  of  new  students  in  1908 783 

Number  admitted  by  promotion  during  1908 358 

Total  number  in  the  College  during  1908 1,140 

Number  graduating  in  June,  1908 lao 

Number  belonging  December  31,  1908 810 

Number  in  care  December  31,  1908 832 

Average  attendance  during  1908 727 

Average  number  belonging  during  1908 768 

Percentage  of  attendance  for  the  year  1908 94.7 

Number  belonging  June  30,  1908,  excluding  graduates 574 

Number  returned  after  summer  vacation 501 

Number  of  new  and  promoted  students  entered  after  September 

14,  1908 358 

Whole  number  in  College  between  September  14  and  Decemtier 

31. 1908 859 
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Table  showing  subjects  in  Baltimore  City  College,  the  number  of  Classes  in 
each  subject,  and  the  number  of  students  pursuing  each  subject. 


Subjects. 


Bnglish 

German 

Latin 

French  

Spanish 

Greek 

History 

Political  Economy 

Mathematics 

Physical  Geography 

Botany 

Zoology 

Physics 

Chemistry 

Bookkeeping 

Commercial  Arithmetic 
Commercial  Geography 
History  of  Commerce... 

Commercial  Law 

Stenography 

Typewriting 

Drawing 

Physical  Training 


First 
Year. 


o 

u  eo 
1^ 


§5 


325 

43 

257 


8  ,     306 


420 

253 
240 


45 
46 


371 
371 


Second 
Year. 


1^ 


25 

•Si 


230 

228 

181 

76 


4 
104 


157 


44 


49 
55 
50 


239 
163 


Third 
Year. 


o   . 

n 
1^ 


2;  CO 


159 

130 

75 

78 

V  9 

el 


92 


31 

104 

36 


43 


58 


2  I 
I  I 


53 
36 


Fourth 
Year. 


I 

Bjsi 


Z  a 
2;  CO 


125 

54 
53 
12 


7 
82 

55 
54 


14 
93 


31 
24 
30 
19 
20 
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Hillard   Adler 
Charles  Baylies  Baker 
Donald  Knipp  Belt 
Bertram  Benedict 
John  George  Wilbur  Bittorf 
LrOuis  Paul  Bolgiano 
James  Vincent  Brooks 
Raymond  Nicholas  Brown 
Bernei  Burgunder 
Maurice  Henry  Coblentz 
Jerome  Nathaniel  Cohen 
Raymond  Kenmore  Cole 
Harry  Norman  Cole 
Marshall  Van  Meter  Coulson 
John  Wilmerton  Darley 
Hymen  Davidson 
Harry  Fitzgerald  Deibel 
Edward  Pels  Delaney 
Harry  Clinton  Dill 
Harold  Bernard  Disney 
Walter  George  Distler 
Arthur  Wilson  Dowell 
Francis  Reed  Eldridge,  Jr. 
Bernard  Tenney  Ellis 
Douglas  Cassel  Elphinstone 
Robert  Edward  Ensor 
John  Charles  Lester  Erdman 
Harry  Solomon  Falk 
Edward  Robinson  Fickenscher 
George  Bennett  Filbert 
Frederick  Friese 
Hans  Froelichcr,  Jr. 
John  Samuel  Fulton,  Jr. 
William  Gerstmyer 
John  Stewart  Glen 
Albert  Roland  Gminder 
John  Biddison  Gontrum 
Arthur  Feddeman  Gorton 
Walter  Edward  Grempler 
William  Granville  Haines 


Howard  Griffith  Hall 
William  Parker  Hall 
Cyril  Hansen 
George  Lester  Hardin 
William  Lloyd  Harrison 
William  Walter  Hayes 
Roland  Bernard  Haynie 
Ernest  Harry  Heinz 
William  Goll  Helfrich 
Robert  Marion  Hopkins 
Calvin  Lewis  Horn 
George  Robert  Howell 
George  Kennard  Hutchins,  Jr. 
Louis  Joseph  Jira 
Percy  Watkins  Jones 
William  Brewer  Joyce 
George  Ellsworth  Kirkwood 
Charles  Irving  Kratz 
Christian  Gothold  Kuehn 
Dudley  Day  Lawton 
Joseph  Leiner 
Stephen  Wells  Leitch 
Arthur  Chester  Levering 
Moses  Louis  Lichtenberg 
Howard  Huntley  Lloyd 
John  Warren  Magoun 
Edward  Louis  Markell 
William  Keith  Martin 
Robert  Johnson  McCuen 
William  Michel 
Emil  Eliphalet  Miller 
Ellis  Miller 
Louis  Mitnick 
Egbert  Singleton  Montell 
Gerard  Morgan 
Charles  Francis  Neus 
Joseph  Donald  Noonan 
Richard  Baxter  Norment,  Jr. 
John  Hallowell  Parker 
Frank  Timothy  Parr 
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Max  George  Paulus 
Philip  Benjamin  Perlnian 
Herbert  Adam  Lewis  Platz 
Paul  Pleet 

George  Raymond  Pray,  Jr. 
August  Walter  Pressgraves 
Duane  Ridgely  Rice 
Earle  Lindsay  Rogers 
Morris  Jacob  Rosenzwog 
George  Albert  Rossi ng 
Joseph  Rottenberg 
Henry  Monroe  Schulte 
Bdward  King  Scbultz 
Harry  Allan  Sharrett 
Charles  Louis  Siegel 
David  Silberman 
Joseph  Silberman 
John  Andrew  Skladowsky 
Milton  Smith 
George  Edgar  Springer 


Clarence  Edward  Steer 
William  Frederick  Stettmeier 
Alan  Callendar  Sutton 
Salvator  Tamburo,  Jr. 
Henry  Magruder  Thompson 
Gabriel  Herbert  Todes 
Arthur  Van  Meter 
Harry  Miller  Wagner 
Harry  Milton  Wagner 
Henry  Hooper  Waters 
Moses  Harold  Waxman 
John  Frederick  Wenchle 
Frank  Whalen,  Jr. 
William  Bernard  Whaley 
Edwin  Charles  White 
George  Matthew  White 
Joseph  Clayton  Wolfe 
Leo  Wolman 
William  Snowden  Wright 
William  Norris  Wysham 


RECIPIENTS    OF    PEABODY    PRIZES. 

Of  the  first  Grade— fioo  Each. 

Bernei  Burgunder  Arthur  Feddeman  Gorton 

Leo  Wolman 

Of  the  Second  Grade— $50  Each. 
Ellis  Miller  Christian  Gothold  Kuehn 

Earle  Lindsay  Rogers  Edwin  Charles  White 


RECIPIENTS  OF  SCHOLARSHIPS  IN  THE 
BALTIMORE  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 


Milton  Smith 


Joseph  Donald  Noonan 


RECIPIENT  OF  FREDERICK  RAINE  MEDAL. 
Arthur  Feddeman  Gbrton. 
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PAPERS  RELATING 

TO  THE 

WESTERN  HIGH  SCHOOL 


FACULTY. 

DAVID  E.  WEGLEIN.  A.B.,  PHncipal, 

CIVICS. 

I.OUISA  C.  SAUMENIG,  Vice- Principal, 

MATHEMATICS. 

PAMELA  A.  H^RTMAN, 

HISTORY,    GRAMMAR,     I^ATIN 

JANE  S.  WILLIAMS, 

COMMERCIAL  BRANCHES. 

HENRIETTA  C.  ADAMS. 

LIBRARIAN. 

FRANCES  RUTTER, 

HISTORY. 

ROBERTA  DAVIS, 

DRAWING. 

IMOGEN  GEORGE, 

ENGLISH. 

ELIZABETH  HELSBY, 

DRAWING. 

ANNIE  W.  NICHOLSON, 

LATIN. 

M.  THERESA  DALLAM, 

ENGLISH. 

ANNE  E.  WELTY, 

MATHEMATICS. 

AUGUSTA  F.  DITTY, 
ENGLISH. 

LOUISE  E.  THALWITZER, 

GERMAN. 

MARY  E.  HUDGINS, 

LATIN. 

LIZETTE  W.  REESE. 

ENGLISH. 

EMILIE  S.  REINHARD,  A.B., 

GE&MAK. 
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faculty-Continued. 

mary  b.  rockwood,  a.m., 

I,ATIN. 

LUCY  E.  MURRAY,  A.B., 
HISTORY  AND  I,ATIN. 

BESSIE  E.  KLEIBACKER, 

BNGI<ISH. 

LELIA  H.  SMITH,  A.B., 

ASTRONOMY,   PHYSICAI,  GEOGRAPHY,   BOTANY. 

AMELIA  D.  BENSON,  A.B., 

PHYSICS. 

SOPHIE  SEYFERTH, 

GERMAN. 

GRACE  I.  GILL,. 

STENOGRAPHY  AND  TYPEWRITING. 

MIRIAM  ELFRETH, 

FRENCH. 

CHARLOTTE  A.  JONES,  A.M., 

MATHEMATICS. 

LAURA  J.  CAIRNES,  A.B., 

HISTORY. 

E.  LEOLA  DIXON, 

MATHEMATICS. 

MARGARET  T.  ENGLAR,  A.B., 

LATIN,    HISTORY,    ALGEBRA. 

E.  ANNA  HARRISON,  A.B., 

ENGLISH. 

CHARLOTTE  H.  CRAWFORD,  A.B  , 

LATIN,   FRENCH. 

MARGARET  A.  HAYDEN,  A.B., 

ZOOLOGY,    BOTANY. 

L.\URA  L.  ALFORD,  A.B., 

DRAWING,   ALGEBRA,   ENGLISH. 

CHARLES  M.  GRAY, 

BOOKKEEPING. 

MILDRED  A.  HOGE,  A.B., 

LABORATORY    ASSISTANT. 

ANABEL  HARTMAN,  A.B., 

ENGLISH   THEME   READER. 

HENRIETTA  G.  BAKER, 

MUSIC. 
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ENROLLMENT  IN  1908. 


HnroUment,  December  31,  1907 956 

Namber  of  pupils  who  did  not  retufn 65 

Hnrollment,  January,  1908 891 

Number  admitted  by  promotion  from  elementary  schools...  410 

Number  admitted  by  transfer 3 

Number  admitted  during  the  year  from  schools  other  than 
Baltimore  elementary  schools 99 

512 

Total  number  in  attendance  during  the  year 1,403 

N umber  withdrawn  between  January  i  and  June  30 85 

Number  graduated  in  June,  1908....*. 160 

Number  of  pupils  who  did  not  return  in  September 113 

Number  withdrawn  between  September  14  and  December  31     46 
Number  transferred  to  other  schools 8 

412 
Number  re-entered 18 

394 

Enrollment,  December  31,  1908 1,009 

Average  number  belonging  during  1908 908 

Average  attendance  during  1908 859 

Percentage  of  attendance  for  the  year  1908 94.6 
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Table  showing  the  subjects  taught  in  the  Western  High  School,  the 
number  of  sections  in  each  subject,  and  the  number  of  pupils 
pursuing  each  subject. 


Subjects 


First      Second      Third 
Year.    ,    Year.        Year. 


Fourth 
Year. 


U    S 

Is 

2^ 


o    .   o  to!  o    .   °  « 


Algebra. „,,»* ,..,  „*-,..„ ...j     la 

Astronomy  *...„ |... 

Bookkeeping  » ....,.„.!       % 

BoUny ,,  ^     6 

Civics I... 

Commercial  Arithmetic.*- ......|       2 

Commercial  Geography..., , : ., , 

Drawing. .»f... :     Xi 

English...,,,,.....,.  ,„...„,, ^     12 

French .., 

Geometry........ ..,.„  ......  ... 


German.. 

Grammar. » 

History  ........  .....hh,. ..» 

Latin .„, 

Music.......... ,  ....... .......*,,„ 

Physical  Geography........... , 

Physics 

Stenography  and  Typewriting.. 
Zoology.,,, , 


3 
I 

5 

II 

% 

6 


437, 


79 
197^ 


85 


n 


58 


at; 


a     57^ 

3>      63  . 


417 
442 

I 

■I 


701 

184 

530' 

4^ 


293 

2J9 

>95 
174 


18 


5  157 

3,  46 

I  18 

3^  97 


65 

172  3 

249  i 


3f  <oa 


51 

67 


•2  S. 


3     66 


33 


153 


147 
M7 


61 


153 
55 

172 


45 
109 
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Ethel  Maud  Aikin 
Mary  Ella  Aldridge 
Lucy  Lee  Alley 
Lillie  Virginia  Askins 
Ethel  Keller  Baer 
Clara  Virginia  Beard 
Mabel  Rutland  Beard 
Fannie  Ethel  Beck 
Helen  McCliesh  Beehler 
Corrinne  Bell 
Alice  Foust  Benjamin 
Genevieve  Catherine  Benner 
Sara  Prag  Binswanger 
Lucy  Littleton  Bond 
Mary  Willetta  Bond 
Annetta  Virginia  Bowersoz 
Helen  Louise  Brainard 
Etta  Brockenbrough 
Grace  Doloras  Broening 
Irene  Stuart  Brown 
Florence  Browne 
Fannie  Bodien  Byers 
Margaret  Elsie  Cheetham 
Margaret  Elizabeth  Clary 
Ellen  Lucy  Cleaveland 
Eleanor  Elizabeth  Coblentz 
Ella  Frances  Codd 
Dena  Cohen 

Margaret  Elizabeth  Conlon 
Margaret  Abigail  Connable 
Herniian  Elizabeth  Cromer 
Genevieve  Eleanor  Cronin 
Elizabeth  Tyndale  Dashiell 
Miriam  Miller  Day 
Marie  De  Royallieux 
Blanche  Louise  Duncan 
Helen  Franklin  Duvall 
Lillian  Eggleston 


Katharine  Chipman  Edwards 

Marie  Lyndsey  Eichelberger 

Dorothy  Annetta  Eisenbrandt 

Edith  Irons  Eyler 

Katharine  Ruth  Firor 

Ethel  Virginia  Fisher 

Minnie  Frank 

Rosa  Hart  Frank 

Eleanor  Frush 

Marguerite  Elizabeth  Frush 

Charlotte  Bernandina  Funck 

Sadie  Gladys  Gascoyne 

Mabel  Glenn  Gootee 

Mary  Gover 

Ruth  Eleanor  Grahame 

Emma  Nicholas  Green 

Anna  Grollman. 

Mary  Emma  Gross 

Priscilla  Bowie  Gwynn 

Carrie  Elizabeth  Hass 

Pauline  Picquart  Hablistou 

Bertha  Lillian  Hall 

Florette  Van  Leer  Hamburger 

Marion  Harris 

Sadie  Alberta  Hartman 

Emlie  Morrison  Haslup 

Edith  Elsa  Hecht 

Elsie  Hudson 

Anna  Mary  Hutson 

Lydia  Anna  Immler 

Annie  Levinson  Jacobs 

Sadie  Carrie  Jacobs 

Josephine  Jamison 

Edna  Jones 

Jcannette  Joseph 

Floryne  Mae  Kahn 

Arline  Redington  Kingsley 

Bessie  Kinnaird 
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Nettie  Estella  Kinscy 
Marian  Louise  Kirk 
Marguerite  Frederika  Klein 
Celeste  Husted  Kleinle 
Florida  Kraft 
Elizabeth  Kreis 
Hdna  Paula  Kuehn 
Bertha  Carletta  Lee 
Marian  Stevenson  Lemmon 
Alba  Elizabeth  Lucke 
Leah  Lutzky 
Lilias  McCready 
Mary  Ethel  Maginnis 
Elisa  Armstrong  Maynard 
Helen  Ray  Medairy 
Hilda  Merryman 
Margaret  Eleanor  Michael 
Mildred  Miles 
Rebecca  Miller 
Louise  Sanford  Minson 
La  Mar  Mitchell 
Julia  Morgan 
Gertrude  Howser  Morrow 
Rose  Moses 
Mabel  Lillian  Murphy 
Wilhelniina  Myers 
Elizabeth  Lucretia  Nachuian 
Margaret  Evelyn  Nicholson 
Ellen  Dulaney  Nowlin 
Mamie  Othella  Ostendorf 
Ruth  Thompson  Otto 
Susie  Elizabeth  Owens 
Edith  Chase  Patten 
Edith  Vernon  Pickering 
Helen  Fannie  Pilling 
Mary  Henrietta  Ramsay 
Sarah  L.  Randall 
Ethel  Rice 
Anna  May  Rich 
May  Richardson 
Cecelia  Gertrude  Roberts 
Theresa  Robinson 


Marie  Dubree  Roeder 

Margaret  Rasanuski 

Hermine  Johanna  Roschen 

Frida  Schaefer 

Florence  Alverta  Schubert 

Viola  Irene  Seipp 

Lula  Elizabeth  Shields 

Katherine  Dean  Silkman 

Jeanie  Wilmer  Smart 

Elizabeth  Cecilia  Smith 

Ruth  Augusta  Souder 

Emilie  Vera  Sperber 

Estelle  Margaret  Stegman 

Beulah  Annetta  Stephens 

Elizabeth  Frances  Stephenson 

Irnia  Irene  Strass 

Flora  Dobler  Sutton 

Daisy  Grace  Taylor 

Isabelle  Taylor 

Mary  Elizabeth  Thomson 

Hazel  Marguerite  Thornton 

Anna  Sophia  Marie  Torp 

Sadie  Louise  Tucker 

Lilly  Tyser 

Helen  Regina  Uhlenberg 

Viola  Virginia  Vietsch 

Bessie  Mae  Vogt 

Ethyl  Walsh 

Mary  Lilly  Ware 

Margaret  Brent  Waters 

Alice  Weinberg 

Edna  Elizabeth  Wells 

Varina  Wilhelmina  Wilfson 

Mary  Wilson 

Ada  Clara  W^immer 

Irma  May  Winternitz 

Margaret  Woodside 

Helen  Cams  Woodward 

Helen  Estelle  Wright 

Anna  Catherine  Young 

Nellie  B.  Young 

Anna  Flavillah  Zahn 
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REQPIENTS  OF  PEABODY  MEDALS. 
First  Grade. 

Margaret  Elizabeth  Conlon,  Florette  Van  Leer  Hamburger, 

Leah  Lutzky,  Anna  Grollmau, 

Genevieve  Catherine  Benner. 


Second  Grade. 


Florida  Kraft,  \ 

Alba  Elizabeth  Lucke, 
Anna  Flavillah   Zahn, 
Dorothy  Annette  Eisenbrandt, 
Margaret  Elsie  Cheetham, 


Ada  Clara  Wimmer, 
Helen  Louise  Brainard, 
Margaret  Evelyn  Nicholson, 
Arline  Redington  Kingslcy, 
Sarah  L.  Randall. 


HONORABLE  MENTION. 


Em  lie  Morrison  Haslup, 
Josephine  Jamison, 
Celeste  Husted  Kleinle, 
Ellen  Lucy  Cleaveland, 
Edith  Chase  Patten, 


Charlotte  Bernardina  Funck, 
Marie  De  Royallieux, 
Margaret  Eleanor  Michael, 
Lilias  McCready, 
Helen  Fannie  Pilling. 


Note. — Miss  Margaret  Brent  Waters,  Miss  Irma  May  Winternitz 
and  Miss  Emilie  Vera  Sperber  take  rank  in  scholarship  fourth,  four- 
teenth and  twenty-first,  respectively;  but  under  the  rules  they  are  not 
eligible  to  Peabody  prizes  because  not  all  of  their  secondary  school 
course  was  pursued  in  a  Baltimore  High  School. 


PAPERS  RELATING 

TO  THE 

EASTERN  HIGH  SCHOOL. 


FACULTY. 

ROBERT  H.  WRIGHT,  B.S..  Principal, 

POWTICAL  ECONOMY   AND  CIVICS. 

LAURA  V.  DbVALIN,  Vice- Principal, 

ENGI<ISH. 
ELIZABATH  E.  ANDREWS, 

PHYSICAL    TRAINING. 

KETURAH  BALDWIN.  A.B., 

CHEMISTRY   AND  PHYSICS. 

CAROLINE  F.  BECKER,  A.B., 

MATHEMATICS   AND  COMMERCIAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

REBECCA  BELLE  BROOKS. 

HISTORY. 

AGNES  E.  BUCHHOLZ, 

GERMAN. 

THEORA  J.  BUNNELL.  A.B., 

LATIN. 

LEONORA  E.  CARPENTER. 

HISTORY. 

ANNA  B.  DIETRICHS, 
GERMAN. 

ALICE  J.  DUBREUIL,  A.B. 
ENGLISH. 

HARRIET  E.  EBAUGH,  A.B. 

MATHEMATICS. 

MARGARET  GARRETT, 

LATIN. 

MARIAN  HICKMAN,  A.B., 
ENGLISH. 
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FACULTY-CONTINUED. 

ELEANOR  R.  HOSKINS,  A.B., 

LAtlN. 

ANNA  GRACE  KENNEDY.  LL.B. 

STBNOGRAPHY,   TYPEWRITING,   BOOKKEEPING,  AND   LAW. 

KATHERINE   M.  LEWIS, 

MATHEMATICS. 

SUE  M.  LOHRFINCK, 

ENGLISH. 

KATHARINE  LUMMIS,  A.B.^ 

LATIN   AND    ALGEBRA. 

THEODOCIA  B.  MAHON, 

BOOKKEEPING. 
ELIZABETH  M.  MAKIBBIN, 

DRAWING. 

NOMA  G.  MILLER,  A.B.. 

ENGLISH. 

IDA.  NEUMAN, 

BOTANY,     PHYSICAL     GEOGRAPHY,     COMMERCIAL     GEOGRAPHY,     AND 

ZOOLOGY. 

LILLIA  B.  OTTO, 

PHYSICAL   TRAINING. 

OLIVE  C.  SLATER, 

DRAWING. 

ELISABETH  G.  WHITE. 

MATHEMATICS. 

MARTHA  E.  WIMER, 

FRENCH. 

MAY  R.  MUFFLY, 

MUSIC. 

ETHEL  V.  BASS, 

THEME   READER. 

AMELIE  GRAF  (Temporarily  assigned). 

GERMAN. 


MARY  McLEAN.  resigned  June  20,  1908. 

CORNELIA     G.     HARCUM,     transferred   to    Teachers*    Training 
School.  September  i.  1908. 


SCHOOL  COMMISSIONERS.  ^7 


ROLL  FOR  THE  YEAR  1908. 


Number  of  pupils  ou  roll  December  31,  1907 641 

Number  of  pupils  admitted  by  promotion   from  grammar 

schools  in  February  1908 17 

Number  of  pupils  admitted   by  promotion   from  grammar 

schools  in  September  1908 268 

Number  of  pupils  admitted  during  the  year  from  schools 

other  than  the  Baltimore  grammar  schools 39 

Number  of  pupils  admitted  during  the    year  by  transfer 

from  the  Western  High  School 8 

Number  of  pupils  withdrawn  during  the  year 134 

Number  of  pupils  graduated  in  June  190S 97 

Number  of  pupils  transferred   to   Western    High    School 

during  the  year 3 

234 

Number  of  pupils  in  care  December  31,  1908 739 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  during  the  year 676.5 

Average  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  during  the  year 630.2 

Percentage  of  attendance  for  the  year .931 


975 
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Table  showing  the  subjects  taught  in  the  Eastern  High  School,  the 
number  of  Classes  in  each  subject,  and  the  number  of  pupils 
pursuing  each  subject. 


Subjects. 


Algebra 

Arithmetic 

Bookkeeping 

Botany 

Chemistry 

Civics 

Commercial  Geography 

Commercial  Law 

Drawing 

English 

French 

Geometry 

German 

History 

Latin 

Music 

Physical  Geography 

Physical  Training 

Ph)rsics 

Political  Economy 

Stenography  and  Typewriting 

Trigonometry 

Zoology 


First 
Year. 


Ms 


^  ._  S  s 


lo  324 
3    ii<^ 

a     43 


Second 
Year. 


Third 
Year. 


u  en 

•9  ^ 
Z 


1 

6 

5 
10 


3^ 


156 

46 


9   257 


41 
40 


Z     \Z 


a;   54 


3    46 


Fourth 
Year. 


it  V 
SiS 

I" 


7a 

196 

47 

165 

134 

153 
198 


173 


97! 
42. 


2     54: 
"2!  "83. 


N.  B. — The  above  figures  are  for  the  first  semester,  1908-09. 


•2^ 
U 
z 


2    44 
2    64 


35 
54 

16 


5  I27j 

5  185' 

2.  6[ 

1  9 

5  153        21     69 

3  86       2      63 

2  60        I!     24 
5  198        3    103 


54 


35 
34 
32 
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GRADUATES.  1908. 


Alice  Cecilia  Aaron 

Helen  Marguerite  Abercrombie 

Edith  Theresa  AfiEayroux 

Anna  Bardroff 

Katherine  Elmo  Barrett 

Mary  Lizetta  Bartell 

Carrie  Barth 

Mable  Louise  Baylor 

Edith  Baltis  Bender 

Ethel  Mary  Benjamin 

EtU  Bockmiller 

Ethel  Sydney  Broadbelt 

Marie  Dolores  Bruder 

Grace  Fanny  Burger 

Marie  Cornelia  Burns 

Ellen  Genevieve  Butler 

Virginia  Grace  Carrick 

Daisy  Violet  Cochran 

Mary  Veronica  Collins 

Marie  Williams  Crawford 

Mary  Tolbart  Cross 

Blanche  Cecilia  Curran 

Ruth  Elizabeth  Dehuff 

Helen  Dryden 

Alice  Dorothy  Eason 

Ruth  Anita  Piror 

Mary  Angela  Foley 

Lila  Alice  Gable 

Florence  Ethel  Goodwin 

Loretto  Angela  Hall 

Alma  Louise  Heise 

Gertrude  Elizabeth  Heller 

Adelaide  Regina  Hilbert 

Sadie  May  House 

Lillian  Marie  Jerabek 

Mabel  Estelle  Johnson 

Flavilla  Marriott  Johnston 

Florence  E.  Kinnear 


Irene  Lavina  Krieger 

Mildred  Valerie  LaRoque 

Deborah  Leibensperger 

Gertrude  Mordecai  Levin 

Florence  Levinson 

Esther  Gertrude  Lewis 

Helen  Elizabeth  Lutman 

Rebecca  Macht 

Florence  Manko 

Lillian  Marie  Marshall 

Annie  Eliza  McGowan 

Evarista  McPherson 

Helen  Marie  McPherson 

Bertha  Lee  Merriken 

Nellie  Meyer 

Ethel  May  Miller 

Nellie  Blake  Miles 

Dorothy  Catherine  Moehlhenrich 

Margaret  Lilor  Moran 

Margaret  Angela  Mulligan 

Mary  Eleanor  O'Connor 

Virginia  Owings  O'Neill 

Ada  May  Parker 

Jean  Muriel  Parker 

Helen  Lee  Penn 

Freda  Dora  Pfisterer 

Pearl  Gertrude  Potter 

Lila  Olivia  Pryor 

Jessie  D.  Price 

Edith  Marie  Reilly 

Ruth  Reiner 

Lula  McDowell  Richardson 

Rosa  Rohna  Rosenthal 

Inez  Frances  Rossiter 

Ellen  Catherine  Rothe 

Elsie  Eugenia  Rupp 

Rhea  Eleanor  Rusk 

Kathryu  Elizabeth  Schulze 
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Lillian  Schwartzman 
Margaret  Anna  Severn 
Emma  Rosa  Siebert 
Anna  Agnes  Smith 
Florence  Marie  Smith 
Sadie  May  Snider 
Bertha  Emily  Struven 
Rena  Saks  Swartz 
Edith  May  Thompson 
Mabel  Marie  Tillman 
Edith  Flora  Todd 


Rose  Valentine  Vanek 
Emma  Estelle  Waggner 
Harriet  Adelia  Walmsley 
Marion  Walstruni 
Clara  Weiskopf 
Miriam  Welch 
Margaret  Zieglcr 
Dora  Bertha  Zimmerman 
Estelle  Marie  Zimmerman 
Minnie  Elizabeth  Zipp 


RECIPIENTS  OF  PEABODY  MEDALS,  1908. 
First  Gradb. 


Helen  Marie  McPherson 
Helen  Dryden 


Alice  Dorothy  Easou 
Clara  Weiskopf 
Ethel  May  Miller 
Mabel  Marie  Tillman 
Edith  Balthis  Bender 


Miriam  Welch 
Florence  Levinson 


Florence  Marie  Smith 


Second  Grade. 


Evarista  McPherson 
Minnie  Elizabeth  Zipp 
Marie  Cornelia  Burns 
Mabel  Louise  Baylor 
Ellen  Catherine  Rothe 


HONORABLE  MENTION. 


Alma  Louise  Heise 

Lula  McDowell  Richardson 

Rulh  Reiner 

Mary  Angela  Foley 

Lila  Alice  Gable 


Inez  Frances  Rossi ter 
Estelle  Marie   Zimmerman 
Gertrude  Mordecai  Levin 
Florence  Manko 
Esther  Lewis 


RECIPIENTS    OF   SCHOLARSHIPS. 

WOMAN'S  COLLEGE  OF  BALTIMORE. 

Woman's  College  Scholarship Ruth  Anita  Firor 

Alumnae  Scholarship Ellen  Catherine  Rothe 

BaUtmore  Business  College ]  ^"f.^  P""""  ^^t'*'"" 

(  Edith  Theresa  A&ayroux 
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PAPERS  RELATING 

TO  THB 

BALTIMORE  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTE. 


FACULTY. 


WILLIAM  R.  KING.  U.  S.  N.,  Principal, 
Head  of  Department  of  Engineering. 

WILLIAM  H.  HALL,  A.M.. 
Head  of  Department  of  Science. 

SAMUEL  M.  NORTH, 
Head  of  Department  of  English  and  Modern  Languages. 

J.  MONTGOMERY  GAMBRILL, 
Head  of  Department  of  History  and  Civics. 

ROWLAND  WATTS,  A.M., 
Head  of  Department  of  Mathematics. 

POWHATAN  CLARKE,  Assistant  to  Principal. 

J.  EDWARD  BROADBELT,  Secretary, 


FACULTY    AND    |5TAFF    BY    DEPARTMENTS. 

DBPARTMBNT  OF   ENGINEERING. 

WILLIAM  R.  KING,  Head  of  Department. 

William  L.  DeBaufre. 
Charles  E.  Conway. 
John  H.  Hills. 
Samuel  P.  Platt. 
Henry  Bogue,  Jr. 
Allan  B.  Souther. 
William  G.  Richardson. 
Emanuel  Fritz. 
George  M.  Gaither. 
Warren  S.  Seipp. 
George  N.  Anderson. 
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DEPARTMENT  OP  MATHEMATICS. 

ROWLAND  WATTS,  Head  of  Departmeut, 
John  H.  Bramble. 
Oliver  Bacharach. 
William  H.  Wilhelm. 
H.  S.  Houskeeper. 
Thomas  F.  Garey,  Jr. 
Joseph  E.  Hodgson. 

department  op  science. 
WILLIAM  H.  HALL.  Head  of  Department, 
Henry  A.  Converse. 
J.  Edward  Broadbelt. 
Irving  L.  Twilley. 
James  B.  Arthur. 
Othello  Schroedl. 

department  op  english  and  modern  languages. 
SAMUEL  M.  NOflTH,  Head  of  Department, 
J.  Ward  Willson. 
Edward  Reisler. 
Elmer  M.  Harn. 
William  P.  Stedman. 
George  S.  Wills. 

department  ok  history  and  civics. 
J.  MONTGOMERY  GAMBRILL,  Head  of  Department. 
Isaac  L.  Otis. 
Charles  F.  Ranft. 
Phillip  Dougherty.  ' 


ROLL.  1908. 


Number  of  new  pupils  admitted  during  year 694 

Number  of  pupils  udmitted  by  promotion 240 

Number  of  pupils  admittted   by  transfer  from   Baltimore  City 

College 7 

Total  number  of  pupils  during  year 941 

NumVer  of  pupils  withdrawn  during  year  and  not  re-entered....  204 

Number  of  pupils  transferred  to  Baltimore  City  College  4 

Number  of  graduates  June,  1908 55 

Number  of  pupils  belonging  December  31,  1908 733 

Number  of  pupils  in  care  December  31,  1908 745 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  during  1908 673.8 

Average  attendance  during  year  19^(95.7^) 644.3 
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GRADUATES.  1908. 


otto  B.  Adams 
Gelston  H.  Armstrong 
Clarence  P.  Bolgiano 
Gilbert  P.  Bolgiano 
Bmmet  B.  Bryan 
Joseph  D.  Bullock 
Walter  S.  Byrne 
James  R.  Carroll,  Jr. 
Thomas  D.  Conn 
Percy  Davenport 
Franklin  Davis 
Arluro  Diaz 
Austen  Gailey 
Frank  Goldenberg 
Eugene  B.  Graham 
T.  Douglas  Gresham 
R.  Milton  Hall 
Walter  L.  Heathcote 
Walter  P.  Heise 
Harry  C.  Hess 
Harry  W.  Hill 
Milton  A.  Hodes 
Abraham  A.  Hollander 
Henry  J.  Horn 
'Ramond  H.  Hoskins 
Henry  A.  Israel 
Wilbur  C.  Jackson 


Manuel  Janer 
Charles  R.  Justi 
Laurence  A.  Kahn    ' 
Walter  E.  Lee 
Andrew  H.  Lemmon 
Frederick  W.  Lieberknecht 
Thomas  W.  Manning 
Richard  C.  Meyer 
Mitchell  W.  Price 
James  P.  Ray 
Norman  G.  Reinicker 
Herbert  B.  Reynolds 
Norman  P.  Rigor 
Edwin  Rolker 
Raymond  Schlegel 
Christian  Schluderbcrg 
Othello  Schroedl 
Arthur  G.  Schuster 
Otto  Sima 

Benjamin  P.  Starr,  Jr. 
Milton  D.  Swartz 
Walter  M.  Troll 
Henry  Vogt 

Romaine  G.  Waltenberg 
Carl  C.  S.  Walter 
Luther  Chase  Wright 
Frederick  A.  Zscheuschler 
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PAPERS  RELATING 

TO  THE 

COLORED  HIGH  AND  TRAINING  SCHOOL 


FACULTY. 

NORMAL  DEPARTMENT. 

JAMES  H.  N.  WARING,  A^M.,  M.D.,  Principal. 

HEBER  E.  WHARTON.  Vice- Principal, 

and 

Teacher  of  Psychology. 

ASSISTANTS. 
LUCINDA  COOK,  Director  of  Practice , 

HISTORY  OF   EDUCATION— SPKCIAL  METHOD. 

HARRY  T.  PRATT, 
GBADE  SUPERVISOR— SPBCIAI,  METHOD. 

ANNA  O'H.  WILLIAMSON, 
SCHOOL  MANAGEMENT,   NATURE  STUDY— SPECIAL  METHOD. 

HIGH  SCHCX)L  DEPARTMENT. 

JAMES  H.  N.  WARING,  A.M.  M.D..  Principal, 

ANNIE  E.  SMITH,  Clerk 

JOSEPH  H.  LOCKERMAN,    Vice- Principal. 

and 

Head  of  Department  of  Mathematics. 

G.  DAVID  HOUSTON,  A.B., 
Head  of  Department  of  English  and  History. 

MASON  A.  HAWKINS,  A.B., 
Head  of  Department  of  Foreign  Languages. 

DWIGHT  O.  W.  HOLMES,  A  B., 
Head  of  Department  of  Sciences. 

DANIEL  A.  BROOKS, 
Head  of  Department  of  Manual  Training. 

HELEN  BROOKS  IRVING, 
Head  of  Department  of  Domestic  Art  and  Sciences. 
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ASSISTANTS. 
FANNIE  L.  BARBOUR, 

MATHBMATICS. 

MAUDELLE  T.  BROWN,  A.B., 

MATHBMATICS. 

LOUISE  R.  M.  FARM, 

'bngush  and  history. 

MABEL  B.  WILSON.  A.B., 

BNGLISH  AND  HISTORY. 

LUCY  D.  SLOWE,  A.B., 

BNGMSH  AND  HISTORY. 

BENJAMIN  F.  LEE,  A.B., 

BNGMSH  AND   HISTORY. 

JAMES  S.  THOMAS,  A.B., 

BNGLISH  AND  HISTORY. 

CARRINGTON  L.  DAVIS,  A.B., 

GBRMAN. ' 

THOMAS  W.  TURNER,  A.B., 

BIOLOGY,   BOTANY  AND  ZOpLOGY. 

MATTIE  F.  CHILDS,  A.B.,  . 

CHBMISTRY. 

:     WILLIAM  H.  J.  BECKETT,  B.H.,  B.P.E., 

PHYSICAL  CULTURB. 

JOSHUA  E.  MAXWELL,  A.B., 

UNGRADBD  CLASS. 

RALPH  V.  COOK,  M.E., 

MBCHANICAL  DRAWING  AND   WOODTURNING. 

JOHN  D.  HARLEY,  M.E., 

BBNCH   WORK. 

ETHEL  A.  LEWIS, 

STBNOGRAPHY,   TYPBWRITING  AND  BUSINBSS   BNGLISH. 

JAMES  A.  B.  CALLIS, 

PRINTING. 

JOHN  J.  WHEELER,  B.S..  M.E., 

IRONWORK. 

BEULAH  S.  WILDER, 

DRBSSMAKING. 

GEORGIANA  H.  FIELDS, 

DOMBSTIC  fCIBNCB. 

ETHELYN  G.  HENRY. 

DOMBSTIC  ART  AND   DOMBSTIC  SCIBNCB. 
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GRADUATES,  1908. 


Robert  Benjamin  Boston 
Bstella  Adaline  Bray 
Bdith  Pauline  Butler 
Florence  Etta  Butler 
Lillie  May  Carroll 
Ediih  Prances  Clarke 
Cecilia  Edwardean  Connor 
Mary  Elizabeth  Fleming 
Dennis  Arthur  Porbes 
Laura  Rebekah  Gilles 
Helen  Douglas  Handy 
Clarence  Albert  Hays 
Ella  Gertrude  Hays 
Sarah  Lillian  Hughes 
Benoni  Price  Hurst 
Carrie  Weston  Jones 
James  Alvin  Jones 
Margaret  Wilmer  Kenny 
Amelia  Elizabeth  Lake    - 
Lillian  Agnes  Lansey 
lone  Osewee  Tululu  Manns 
Annie  Belle  Marshall 

Frederick 


Bessie  Estelle  Maynard 
Eliza  Nicholas  Bayne  Mills 
Luther  Craven  Mitchell 
Elvira  Halleck  Molson 
Clarence  Edward  Muse 
Mary  Estelle  Muse 
Lucy  Nichols 
Clarence  McZoiah  Palmer 
Annie  Davis  Perry 
Cora  Lilyan  Rector 
Anna  Isabelle  Robinson 
Lottie  May  Robinson 
Louis  Hezekiah  Russell 
Rachel  Ann  Saunders 
Alvan  Sylvester  Stanley 
Ethel  Thompson 
Helen  Matilda  Dawson  Truzon 
Martin  Marcellus  Walker 
Gertrude  Serena  Warfield 
Adah  Belle  WatU 
Esther  Marie  West 
Martha  Prances  White 
Garfield  Young 


TWO-YEAR  INDUSTRIAL  COURSE. 

Lauretta  Malinda  Dunlap 
Isabella  Grant 
Esther  Pearl  Rochester 
Ella  Blanche  Turner 


ALUMNI  MEDAL. 
Dennis  Arthur  Forbes 
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REPORT  OF  THE 


Table  showing  number  belonging,  average  attendance,  and  percen- 
tage of  attendance  for  each  month  during  the  year. 


Months,  1908. 


January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

September...  . 

October 

November , 

December 

Average 


Number 

Pupils 

Belonging 

(Average). 


385.9 
429 

425.3 
414-6 
403.7 
396.2 

474.3 
466.6 
460.3 
452.3 


430.8 


Present 

(Average) 

Number 

Pupils. 


576 

420 

415.7 

405.9 

i93 

386.1 

4546 

460.5 

452.9 

441 


4205 


Percentage 
of  Attend- 


97.4% 
97.9«' 
97.7% 
97.9^ 
93.7% 
97.4% 
95-8% 
987% 
98.4% 
97.5^ 


97.6% 
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TABLE  SHOWING  ENROLLMENT,  ETC.,  FOR  THE  YEAR  1098. 

Boys.  Girls.  ToUl. 
Number  of  uew  pupils  admitted  during  year 129        294 

423 

Number  of  pupils  admitted  by  promotion  during 

the  year — 

February  1908 16  33 

September,  1908 47  io4 

200 

Total  number  during  year 623 

Number  pupils  who  left  and  re-entered  during  year    56  114 

170 

Number  of  pupils  withdrawn  during  year 44  So 

124 

Number  of  pupils  promoted  to  the  Training  School 

during  the  year. i  25 

26 

Number  of  pupils  graduated  during  the  year 12  33 

49 

Graduates  from  special  class 4 

Number  of  pupils  in  school  December  31,  1908 — 

Belonging 136        314 

450 

"In  Care*» 160        353 

513 

Average  attendance  of  pupile  during  the  year 420.5 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  during  year 430.8 

Percentage  of  attendance  during  year,  based  on  average  num- 
ber belonging. .. 97.6 
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REPORT  01^  THE 


Table  showing  the  subjects  taught  in  the  Colored  High  and  Training 
School,  number  of  classes  in  each  subject,  and  the  number  of  pupils 
pursuing  each  subject. 


Fourth 
Year, 


Algebra 

Arithmetic 

Biology 

Bookkeeping 

Chemist^. 

Commercial  Law 

Domestic  Arts. 

Domestic  Science 

English  Literature 

Free-hand  Drawing. 

Geometry. 

German 

History 

Latin 

Mechanical  Drawing 

Physical  Training, 

Physics, 

Physiology 

Printing 

Stenography 

Typewriting 

Woodwork 
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NORMAL  DEPARTMENT. 

Enrgli^mbnt  for  ths  Ybar. 

Tumber  enrolled  January  I,  1908 57 

fnmber  admitted  during  year 48 

fnmber  withdrawn  (not  re-entered) 29 

fnmber  elected  to  aubstitue  list 19 

fnmber  on  roll  December  31,  1908 — 

First  year 29 

Second  year 47 

76 

verage  enrollment  during  year 62.1 

verage  attendance  during  year 61.7 

ercentage  of  attendance  during  year 99  3^ 


TABLES 
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REPORT  OF  THE 


Tables  Accompanjdng  Superintendent's  Rep)ort. 


TABLE  A. 

Statement  Showing  the  Number  of  Men  and  Women  Teachers  and  the 
Number  of  Pupils  Belonging  December  31,  1908;  the  Average 
Number  of  Pupils  Belonging  during  the  Year,  and  the  Average 
Attendance  for  the  Year;  the  Percentage  of  Attendance  for  the 
Year;  the  Total  Number  Enrolled  during  the  Year,  and  the 
Number  of  Pupils  Belonging,  Including  Temporary  Withdrawals. 


Teachera 

m 

'a 

0 

t*4 

1 

1 

2 

S 
2; 

*    1 

"0% 

Schools* 

i 

1 

It 

< 

til 

Baltimore  City  College^  Francis 
E.  Soper,  Principal ., 

Eastern    High    School,   Robert 
H,  Wright,  Principal  -.... 

•29 

27 

II 

4 

Sio'  76S 
700  611 

7*7 

630 

859 
644 

431 

61 

95 
93 
95 
96 

98 
99 
95 

782 
680 

990 
694 

423 
"5 

S32 

739 
1009 

745 

513 

77 

«S9 

Western  High  School,  David  E. 

Wei^jkin,  Principal 

Bahhuore  Polytechnic  Inatilute* 

Wni.  R.  King,  Principal. 

Colored  HiKh&TrainingSchcx>l, 

J.  H.  N.  WadDg,  Principal.,.,. 
Normal   Dept.p  C,  H.   &  T.  S., 

J.  H.  N.  Waring,  Principal..... 
Tea  c  he  rs '  T  raining  School ,  Sarah 

C*  Brooks,  PrincipaL... 

•I 

2 

733 

450 

76 

159 

908 
674 

431 

T3& 

%6At  1^6? 

Totals. 

Si 

75 

3880 

9S 

3789 

4074 

•Que  part  tliie 
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Tables  Accompanying  Supbrintbndbnt's  Report. 
TABLE  \— Continued. 


Schools. 


|TcajcKen 

i 

d 

%* 

• 

E3 

E 

U 

0 

1^ 

^ 

tie 

IV 

Cm  ;; 

O    LP 


S=     2 


I*      I"" 

ni 


t: 


«>     I'd 
<S    IS 

1 2  5.55 

I  4J  O 


I    [4    A    to 

:*^  3  w 


Group  A— School  No.    3. 
-        24. 

•*        47. 


Totals 

Edwin  Hebden,  Principal. 


16 

4 

30 


53 


55^1  567,  511    90  '  8211  601 

420  469  423,  9«  !  7171  498 

163    160:   144    90  I  270  178 

845    8oi|  716    89  I  815'  887 

1984  1997  1794,  91  '2623|  2164 


Group  B — School  No.    6.. 

*•        23.. 

"        25.. 

42.. 


464 
457 

707 


Totals '     1      55 

Basil  Sellers,  Principal. 

Group  C— School  No.  28 j     9 


2346 


372  329  88  I  577 

4BC)  438  89  I  697 

545  498  91   925 

733  677'  92  i  851 

2139:1942  90  3050 


33.- 
35.- 
84.. 


ToUls 

Joseph  C.  Hands,  Principal. 


528 
545 
752 
747 

2572 


9 

1 

,  442; 

414 

583! 

93 

528 

451 

12 

526 

4^7 

45oi 

9' 

648 

557 

II 

'  427' 

416 

380' 

91 

560 

454 

20 

888 
2283 

^11 
2160 

7731  93 

1047 

927 

52 

19861 

92 

2783 

2389 

Group  D — School  No.    2 1 ,  12  I  509   509 

**        "    8 1 14  607,  654 

93 !  2  I  30  ,14731353 

**        *'   108 1  114  250  232 


443  87 

581  89 

1208  89 

192  82 


705 
874 
1776 
370 


Totals 1     3 

C.  Alex.  Fairbank,  Principal.     ' 


60    283927482424    86  13725 


Totals 

Charles  J.  Koch,  Principal 


530 

618 

1568 

300 


3016 


Group  E— School  No.  13 12  504  502  451  90  679  535 

**        •*   27 I  II  505  501  451,  90  724  540 

*•        **    77 2  I  16  711  719  66(j  92  790  760 

83 3  I  24  1289  1 197  1 103  92  1457  1333 

'*        "   97 :  8  327  314  292  93  402  334 


5  I  7«  333632332957  91  4052  4052 
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REPORT  OF  THE 


Tables  Accompanying  Superintendent's  Report. 
TABLE  h^Continued, 


Teachers  c«    a      ^ 


Schools. 


*9.\^ 


c 
c 


s 

08 

It 

<   ^ 
4> 


|2 
55 '2 


?lt' 

Q     <8    IH 

CQ  g  g 

2  o  « 

.S  wo 

H 


Group  F— School  No.     5. 
**  •*        26.. 

71.. 
•*      loi.. 


ToUls 

Jacob  Grape,  Principal. 


55 


669 
411 
586 


654'  590  00 

450I  360  89 

598    540  90 

869!  852   698  82 


I 

511 

662 

1199 


Group  G—School  No.     7  , 

40., 

43- 

73 

105. 


10 

14 
26 

15 
6 


Totals 

Elisba  M.  Jackson,  Principal. 


2  1  71 


482!  473   426 


731 

1073 

641 

545 


690  585 
1037.  915 
627    571 


85 
88 

91 


503   4131  82 


3472  3330  2910   88 


682 
834 
1375 
644 
764 


Group  H — School  No.  16. 

32. 
"    45. 

49. 
"   113. 


Totals . 


408  426  385  90 
423  421'  381;  91 
450  456  4i8|  90 


321  315  289 
656  612I  520 


7   57  J2258  2230' 1993 


92 
85 


89 


6^2 
589 
537 
395 
846 


734 

429 

616 

1148 


2535  2554.2188:  86  3297   2927 


495 
769 
1106 
674 
622 


4299  3666 


430 
449 
489 

346 
770 


2999   2484 


Group  I — School  No.  20. 

74. 
•*         80. 


Totals I    4 

William  H.  Tolson.   Principal. 


29     954  1018    904    89 

20  I  792    807    734,  91 

21  I  852    868    783    90 


70    2598  2693  2421    90 


1383  1062 
1006  858 
952       915 


3341      2835 


Group  J— School   No.  37. 

85. 

"         94- 

-         99 


Totals 

Frederick  W.  Miller,  Principal. 


!  ,.  I 


•I 


12  I  454  486  432  89  '  688;  501 

22  I  903  866  774  90  1037  957 

I   22  I  983  949  868  91  jiii8,  1042 

24  113911191014  90  1 1426;  1192 


80  347934203088  90  4269:  3692 
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Tablb  Accompanying  Supkrintendbnt^s  Report. 
TABLE  h—Cotttinu€d^ 


Schools. 


I  1^^ 

I  Teachers!  c  ^ 

I    T-iS^ 

I        i        lo  £ 

I      !  s  i^Q 

'I- 


2  I  I 


i  ^ 

I  a 

I  V 


J3   5>;  woo  Lh   ' 


tcs, 


<  ^ 

ft. 


o 

P4 


Group  K — School  No.  50 j '     7     224'  228   212I  93 

'*        51  I  I  21  I  8ooi  7611  733I  96 

5^ '  ^17,  183  198  1851  93 

53  I  18  ^  633  616  555  QO 

*•        54 1 20  i  764;  763,  681!  89 

**      115 1     2  ' 194    189    163J  87 


,     ToUls I     4  .  73  12798  2755  2529I  91 

J08.  S.  Wittingtoa,  Principal.  11 

Group  L^School  No*  76 ;. 

John  S.  Black,  PrincipaL 


Mi 

Sir'- 

.2  o  •*> 
JH  ^  • 

9  ^JZ 
?  a  c8 

^^  i 

H 


984 
214 
823 
992 
265 


3569 


Group  M — School  No.  4 i 

29 


44. 

70. 

92. 

106.. 


12  537  504  453!  90  691! 

10  321  301  267^  89  408 

11  316  344  320'  93  410 
19  786  766  695  91  1013 
17  652  633  580.  02  778 
14  641  593  502  85  863 


Totals 

Thomas  C.  Bru£f,  Principal. 


ToUls 

Samuel  Keller,  Principal. 


818 
230 


3018 


17      726    643    579   90   ;   922        762 


345 

839 
673 
810 


5   83  325331412817,90  4163  3566 


Group  N— School  No.  12 13  563  585  516  88  786.  605 

22. 14  488  487  438  90  703  554 

34 14  589  572  497  87  783  651 

72 2  17  687  657  598  01  729  731 

"   109 2  8  517  475  386  81  740  630 


Totals 4  66  284427762435  88  3741  3171 

Jndson  Hunt,  Principal 

Group  O— School  No.  10 12  429  440  374  85  627  475 

"    19 '3  635  550  484  88  778  635 

•*        **   30 «6  668  670  594  89  833  703 

"        ••   48 I  II  446  439  399  9»  512  446 


52  2178  2099  1851  89  2750  2259 
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REPORT  OF  THE 


TABI.KS  Accompanying 
TABLE 


SOPERINTENDENT'S    REPORT. 

A — Continued, 


e  ? 


Schools - 


Oh 


-5  ^ 


Graup  P— Sctiool  No,  66.,  .. 

*'       6? 

"       68 

"  *'       96..... 


^.-*  4 

».J  7 

1    I  13 

""  13 

I    '  22 


Totals,., 

Rozell  Uerryriiaii,  Principal. 


I55I  t56j   143  9^ 

3t4*|  315,  24*5  90 

468  499    439  69 

536  54S,  499  91 

903  368,  7^9  91 


177 
433 
617 
S46 
916 


15S 
337 
5i» 
573 
949 


z      58    23S023S52155    90    29S9I     2554 
■         I         1  J 


Group  Q— School  No.  11.. 
"  63.. 
"  65.. 
*'       78.. 


Totals I 

Henry  Zoller,  Jr.,  Principal.        ' 

Group  R— School  No,  15. i. 

*'  *'       M... 

"       39 

*'  *'       75 


20  1  692  734 

14   526  493 

9  353  341 

16  ;  700  705 

658  00 
442  80 
301  88 
640  91 

59  22712273 

2041  90 

626' 
435I 


Totals. .,,.. 

George  W.  Ehauifh,  Principal, 


14  563 

n  I  380 

10  I  384 

tS  I  b86 


I      53  |aoi3 


5^<^  479 
376,  3JS 
379  344 
730  659 

2005  1817 


91 


7^3; 

468 
83s 


763 
556 
380 


7951       74« 


2951      2447 


595 
404 

713 


S557I     anS 


Group  S--School  No.    i .. 

9. 

'**  -      82.. 


95- 


ToLbU. 

Chaa*  A,  A.  J.  Miller^  Principal. 

Group  T— School  No.  21 

"     t46 

"       79 

•*  "       91 


'15 

17 

6 

16 


54 


559 

575 

601 


560 
562 
iSo 
603 


1919 


1905 


S07 

495 

56a 


1727 


90 
93 


Totals 

Charles  M.  Blliott,  Principal. 


2  I  II  '  416;  4351  388 
I  I   13  I  507'  35»    320 


3     36  114001400  [259   90 


89 


1944 


*1  part  time  teacher. 

tSchool  No.  46  distributed  amoufr  the  other  schODls  September  1. 1901 


579 
6ro 


686 

7S8 

192   190 

774   625 


91  j244o'|  2004 


12  ;  477  471 1  414  88  614I   495 

J36I  137  5S  i  320i 

61I*   446 


393   5*9 


1470 
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Tablbs  Accompanying  Supbrintbndbnt's  Rbport. 
TABLE  \—ConUnti€d. 


Group  tJ — School  No.  14 

*•  60. 
"  61. 
««       Si. 


Totals 

Robert  W.  Elliott.  Principal. 

Group  V— School  No.  59.. 

*'  '*       62 

'•       64 

*•  •*     112 

"     118 


14 

,  494 

490 

44i 

90 

,  627' 

518 

22 

1  810; 

828 

754 

91 

11047, 

«47 

17 

1  759 

750' 

689; 

92 

.  915 

782 

16 

,  5<58i 

542 

485 

90 

6411 

582 

69 

2631' 

1         1 

2610' 

2369 

91 

3230' 

i 

2729 

2     ^22 

8 


Totals i 

W.  Edward  F.  Taylor,  Principal. 


13 


175  1521  136  90 
905  962'  861 1  90 
326  308;  283  92 


1' 


1464  142911231 
510,  495   405 


70   33^334612916 


86 
82 


199 

X245 

378! 

20I7| 

685' 


Group  W— School  No.  55.. 
'*  "       56... 


I  35  lioa4!i03i 

,|     5  i  140    150 

6  sosi  198 

J  10  I  386    285 


934 
132 
17B 

255 


Totals ..... 

Mary  E.  HoltoeST  Frindpal. 


I  I  46  1 1^55'  1664  J489 


90 
88 
S9 
89 


I 
1320 

232, 


175 
998 

341 

1729 

640 


87  4524  3883 


1092 

317 

307 


89  ,2189'  1779 


Colored  Pra< 

!tice  Scl 

Waring 
lool 

aool  No.  100     2 

107, 

••        no      I 
*'       116'     I 
i' 

i     4 

J.  Principal.! 

7 

I 

34 

604,  565 

444,  477 

- — ^ 

38812816 

1 

459   81 
761    79 
6771  83 
424,  89 

830 

1457 

1172' 

550 

796 

I34I 
1084 

613 

Totals... 
James  H.  N. 

2321    83 

4009 

1 

3834 

Parental  Scl 

i 

2 

28|     26 

1 

261  100      "^ 

28 

! 

1 

*I  part  time  teacher. 
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REPORT  OF  THE 


Tables  Accompanying  Superintendknt*s  Report. 
TABLE  K— Continued, 


C0i;ORHD  SCBOOLS. 


Tbachers. 


bo 


,b« 


ts^s 


4  I  ^ 

4,    p^ 


^   ^     hi- 


O   Q 

2;     ;<     < 


w 


a*  E^hJ 


Colored  Higli  and  Train- 

lug  School 

School  No.  loo. 

'*         lOI 

'^  los 

"         Jo6 , 

'*         107 

loS  

"  109,., ,.. 

"  no 

'*  112 

113 ^ 

"5 ■' - 

116 

*■       118...,. 


Totals 45 


36 

1 
8 

16 
7 

S     10 
8'      9 

*9      33 
n      15 

.....        2 

13 
II 


II 

6 

14 

7 

4 


13 
6 


4SO| 
604 
869 

545 

641 1 

250: 
5U 
S34 
1464 
656 
194 
444 
510 


431 

503 
593 

232 


431 

459 
413 

S03 

76 
192 

475    386 
Si6|  677'  H 
4391331    S6 

6r2J  530   85 
j4*9    163   87 


477I  424 

495j  405 

I 


137 1   1S2  8977  8627  7352 


89 

82 


84 


4^3 

830 

1199 

764 

863 

U57 

370 

740 

1173 

2017 

846 

265 

5S0 

685 


tatSi 


S13 
796 

114S 
622 
810 

1341 

y^ 
630 

10H4 
1729 

770 
230 

613 
640 


1 1 226 


All  colored  schools  are  taught  by  colored  faculties. 
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REPORT  OF  THE 


Tabi«9S  Accompanying  Supkrintendbnt's  Rbport. 
TABLE  h— Concluded. 


i  ^ 


Night  Cooking 

SCHOOI,S. 


Night 

No. 
Night 

No. 
Night 

No. 
Night 

No. 
Night 

No. 
Night 

No. 
Night 

No 
Night 

No. 
Night 

No. 
Night 

No. 


Cooking    School 

17 

Cooking  School 
40 

Cooking    School 

45 

Cooking    School 

47 

Cooking   School 

74 

Cooking   School 

75 ! 

Cooking  School j 
81 1 

Cooking  School! 
85 i 

Cooking    School  I 

97 1 

Cooking   School 

98 


Totals <'3o 


3 
2 
2 
2 
5 
5 
5 
I 

3 
3 


4> 

» 

»o 

U 

« 

4» 

^ 

0. 

S 

s 

^  s 

s  s 

z 


t 


38 

3^ 

48 

44 

III 

118 

103 

28 

55 
72 


648 


4; 
Sac 


47 
31 
42 

30 
107 

99 
85 
21 
46 
51 


559 


4; 

n 

CO     . 

5i5 


44 
22 

33 
24 
73 
69 

59 
16 

35 
42 


s 


4^    (0 

o  ** 


II 


417 


86 

71     1 
69     I 

55 
66 

58 
57 
57 
64 
58 


54 

34 

75 

51 

128 

130 

171 

48 

69 

72 


86 


832 


Grand  Totals,  Night; 
Schools 159 


4,341 


4,317        3.357         78        9.760 


1907       1908  '  Increase 


Number  belonging  December  31 3,564 

Average  number  belonging  for  the  year 3,040 

Average  aHenHance  for  the  year 2,272 

Percenlaije  of  attendance  for  the  year 75 

Total  enrollment  for  the  year ' 7.814 

•These  80  lessons  per  week  were  gix'en  by  14  different  teachers. 


4,341 
4,317 
3.357 
78 
9.760 


777 
1.277 
1,085 

3 
1.946 
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Tables  Accompanying  Superintendent's  Report. 

TABLE   B. 

Different  Grades  of  Schools  Compared. 


Number  of  pupils  in  Baltimore  City  College. 
Number  of  pupils  in  Hastern  High  School.... 
Number  01  pupils  in  Western  High  School... 
Number  of  pupils  in  Balto.  Polytechnic  Institute 
Number  of  pupils  in  Baltimore  Colored  High 
School 


'Number  of  pupils  in  Teachers'  Training  School 
Number  of  pupils  in  Colored  Training  School 


Elementary  Schools., 
Totals 


Year 
1908. 


832 

739 
1,009 

745 
513 


3.838 


Year 
1907. 


In- 


740 
672 
9561 
652 

4851 


3.505; 


159 
77 


4.074 
*64.852 

68,926 


109 
64 


3.678 
65,045; 


92 
67 
53 
93 

28 


333 


50 
13 


396 
+^93 


68,723!         202 


^Number  belongins  including  temr>orary  withdrawls.    fDecrease. 


TABLE  C. 
Different  Grades  of  Classes  Compared. 


1908 


Number  of  pupils  in  Fifth  year 

**  **     Fourth  year.... 

"     Third  year 

*'  *'     Second  year.... 

**  *'     First  year 

Training  Schools 

Number  of  pupils  in  Eighth  grade.. 

**  *'     Seventh  grade 

*'     Sixth  grade.... 

•*     Fifth  grade 

•*  •*     Fourth  grade... 

•*  *'     Third  grade.... 

*'  *'     Second  grade. . 

"     First  grade 


Totals.. 


Preparatory  classes  included  in  above. 


I 

4' 

4941 

662' 

9711 
1,7071 

2361 
2,379' 
3,4951 
5.036; 
7.269I 

9.179 

io,8ool 

11,1881 

^.506 


1907     I  Inc.  JDec 

!        i 


3 

I 

486, 

8 

644 

18 

940: 

31 

1.432 

275 

173 

63 

2,220 

159 

3.455i 

40 

4.956, 

80 

6,679' 

590 

9.1841 

11,106 

12,002! 

15.443, 

63 

5 
306 

14 


68,9261     68,723  1,328     325 

I                '■  ' 

557,  560 3 


io6 


REPORT  OF  THE 


Tables  Accompanying  Supkrintkndknt*s  Report. 


TABLE  D. 

Showing  the  number  of  Pupils  and  Teachers  in  the  Public   Schools 
belonging  at  the  time  of  making  the  Report  each  year,  from  the 
year  1829,  when  the  first  public  school  was  opened,  to  the  year 
1908,  inclusive. 
This  statement  does  not  include  Night  Schools. 


Pupils. 


23.552 
23,898 
24.479 
25,092, 
26,663 

27.634 
29.942 
3^.071 

32,523 
34.002 

35,595 
35,297 
35,630 
35.639 
37.546 
38,618 
39.828 
39,779 
41,199 
46,521 
48,850 
50,899 

52,543 
54,406 
57.048 
59.808 
6i,27r 
63,0^7 
64602 
65,170 
65,289 
64,720 
64,918 

66.399 
67,368 
68,093 
67,964 
69,446 

68.723 
68,926 
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Tabi,es  Accompanying  Supbrintendbnt's  Report. 
TABLE  F—G?/w:/«<i^rf.— Recapitulation. 


Number  in  fifth  year  in  the  High  Schools.. 
"     fourth      *• 
'•     third 

'*    second      **  **        '* 

•*    first  "  ** 

**    Training  Dept.,  (White) 

(Colored) 


ToUU 1,748 


Boys. 

I 

Girls. 

ToUls. 

3 

4 

193 

301 

494 

279 

383 

662 

480 

491 

971 

784 

923 

1,707 

4 

155 

159 

7 

70 

77 

1,748 

2,326 

4,074 

Number  in  Grammar  Schools,  eighth  grade. j 
"  **  seventh     " 

sixth  "     ! 

fifth  "     J 

fourth        '*     I 


1,079 
1,653 
2,358 
3,508 
4,521 


Totals I    i3,i'9 


1,300 
1,842 
2,678 
3.761 
4,658 


Number  in  Secondary  Schools 1,748 

**     Grammar  grades 13,119 

'*     Primary  grades 19,090 


Totals 33,957 


2,326 

14.239 
18,404 


2,379 
3,495 
5,036 
7,269 

9»»79 


14,239  I     27,358 


Number  in  Primary  Schools,  third  grade 

second      " 
first 

5,424  , 
5.727 
7,939  , 

5,376 
5,461 
7,567 

10,800 
11,188 
15.506 

ToUls 

19,090  1 

18,404 

37,494 

4.074 
27,358 

37,494 


34,969  I     68,926 
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REPORT 

OF   THB 

SUPERVISOR  OF  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS 

•       TO  THE 

BOARD  OF  SCHOOL  COMMISSIONERS 
DECEMBER  31.  1906. 

Baltimore,  January  i,  1909. 

To  the  Board  of  School  Commissioners. 

Gentlemen — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  re- 
port for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1908: 

A'^^c;  Buildings. — No  new  buildings  were  erected  during  the 
year  1908.  An  addition  to  School  No.  60,  containing  five  class- 
rooms, is  now  nearing  completion,  and  will  be  ready  for  occu- 
pancy February  i.  These  rooms  are  of  standard  size,  are  well 
lighted,  and  are  heated  by  a  low-pressure  steam  boiler. 

Drawings  for  a  new  twelve-room  school  building  (No.  59), 
to  be  located  on  lot  on  Reisterstown  Road  and  Fifth  Avenue, 
were  prepared  by  Architect  Otto  G.  Simonson,  accepted  by 
the  Architectural  Commission  and  approved  by  this  Depart- 
ment, but  the  contractors'  estimates  of  cost  so  far  exceeding 
the  appropriation,  the  plan  was  abandoned  and  the  Board  of 
Estimates  requested  to  make  an  additional  appropriation.  This 
has  been  done,  and  new  drawings  for  a  larger  building  will  be 
prepared  early  in  the  coming  year. 

A  building  to  be  placed  on  lot  situate  on  the  southwest  cor- 
ner of  Mulberry  and  Payson  Streets,  to  be  known  as  No.  86, 
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was  designed  by  Architect  Theodore  Wells  Pietsch,  but  the 
proposals  of  the  bidders  were  too  high  for  acceptance,  and  all 
had  to  be  rejected.  In  tiiis  case  also  an  enlarged  appropriation 
was  secured  and  other  drawings  will  be  prepared  at  once. 
Neither  of  tliese  buildings  can  be  made  ready  for  occupancy, 
however,  much  before  January,  1910. 

Each  of  these  two  buildings  has  been  designed  with  an 
assembly  hall  in  the  basement,  it  being  the  desire  of  the  Depart- 
ment to  furnish  this  accommodation  hereafter  in  all  buildings 
of  normal  size. 

Fire-Proof  Builditujs. — Paragraph  7,  Section  15,  of  the  new 
Duilding  Code  of  Raltinw>re  City  requires  that  **Every  building 
more  than  forty-five  feet  or  three  stories  in  height  hereafter 
altered  or  erected  within  the  corporate  limits  of  the  city  of 
Baltimore  and  used  as  a  hotel,  lodging  house,  school,  theatre, 
hospital  or  institution  for  the  care  or  treatment  of  persons 
shall  be  made  fire-proof."  This  will  increase  the  cost  of  school- 
houses  hereafter  erected  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  per  cent. 

Bttilditi</s  Under  Coustriietion. — None. 

Lots  Purehased. — (i)  Southwest  corner  Mulberry  and  Pay- 
son  Streets,  150  feet  by  160  feet,  for  School  No.  86.  Cost, 
$6,000.00. 

(2)  Reisterstown  Road  and  Fifth  Avenue,  for  School  No. 
59.  This  lot  binds  on  Reisterstown  Road  349  feet  and  on 
Fifth  Aveiuie  195  feet.     Cost,  $5,500.00. 

(3)  Parental  School,  Old  Frederick  Road,  on  which  the  lot 
fronts  416  feet,  with  an  average  depth  of  420  feet.  Drawings 
not  yet  prepared  for  buildings  for  the  Parental  School.  Cost, 
$7,009.30. 

(4)  Dwelling  No.  1305  McCulloh  Street,  as  an  addition  to 
the  Western  High  School  lot,  size  30  feet  by  90  feet.  Cost, 
$6,650.00. 
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(5)  Lot  1 20  feet  by  150  feet  on  Huntingdon  Avenue,  on  east 
side  of  School  No.  54.  This  lot  has  been  enclosed  by  an  orna- 
mental iron  fence  on  Huntingdon  Avenue  and  by  wood  fence 
on  alley  in  rear,  connecting  this  lot  witli  the  old  school  lot. 
Cost,  $10,000.00. 

(6)  Lot  on  Bloomingdale  Road  as  an  addition  to  School 
No.  65.     Size  215  feet  3  inches  by  169  feet.     Cost,  $5,000.00. 

The  Department  has  not  yet  succeeded  in  securing  lots  for 
Nos.  6,  22,  51  and  the  Polytechnic  Institute. 

Lois  Rented. — A  lot  in  rear  of  School  No.  115,  Merryman's 
Lane,  was  rented  in  July.  The  lot  binds  on  the  west  side  of 
Talbot  Street  75  feet,  and  has  a  depth  of  60  feet.  Rental  paid, 
$75.00  per  annum. 

Xezi*ly  Rented  Buildings. — None. 

Rented  Buildings  Vacated. — Tlie  old  dweUing  corner  Bar- 
clay Street  and  Merryman's  Lane,  rented  as  an  annex  to  School 
No.  115,  was  vacated  in  November  la^^t.  Rental  saved,  Si 20.00 
per  annum. 

School  Xo.  46. — To  relieve  tlie  crowded  conditicjn  iA  the 
Polytechnic  Institute,  School  Building  No.  46,  on  Division 
Street,  near  Lanvale  Street,  was  vacated  as  an  elementary 
school  and  converted  into  an  annex  of  the  Institute.  The  work 
of  removing  and  altering  partitions,  etc.,  was  done  by  the 
Inspector  of  Buildings.  The  distance  Intween  the  main  build- 
ing and  the  annex  is  somewhat  of  an  inconvenience  in  school 
administration,  but  this  has  been  remedied  partially  by  the 
installation  of  direct  telephone  communication. 

School  Xo.  50. — The  change  of  the  grade  of  Tiorsuch  Ave- 
nue has  seriously  interfered  with  the  yard  grades  of  this  >chooI. 
The  new  sidewalk  level  at  corner  of  Gorsuch  Avenue  anri  Tyler 
Street  is  nearly  three  feet  alKAe  the  scho^^l  yard.  The  atten- 
tion of  the  Inspector  of  Buildings  has  been  called  to  the  mat- 
ter, with  request  that  he  remedy  the  undesirable  condition. 
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Portable  Buildings.^ — Twelve  new  portable  buildings  were 
erected  during  the  summer  of  1908,  and  located  as  follows : 

School  No.  83 — Three  on  the  lot  on  corner  Fayette  Street 
and  Lakewood  Avenue. 

School  No.  93 — One  portable. 
School  No.  115 — Two  portables. 
School  No.  72 — One  portable. 
School  No.  34 — One  portable. 
School  No.  91 — One  portable. 
School  No.  63 — One  portable. 
School  No.  67 — One  portable. 
School  No.  19 — One  portable. 

The  contract  for  tlie  erection  of  these  twelve  portable  build- 
ings was  awarded  to  Patrick  J.  Cushen  at  $15,600,  or  at  $1,300 
for  each  building.  The  cost  of  heating  and  ventilating  appa- 
ratus, of  pupils'  desks,  teacher's  desk,  chairs,  blackboards  and 
window  shades  was  about  $350  each. 

There  are  now  thirty-four  portables  in  use  in  various  parts 
of  the  city. 

Fires. — Two  slight  fires  and  one  of  some  moment  occurred 
in  school  buildings  during  the  year.  The  first  was  in  School 
No.  42,  shortly  after  the  school  had  been  dismissed  one  after- 
noon, and  no  doubt  caused  by  a  match  or  lighted  cigarette 
thrown  by  a  boy  on  a  pile  of  waste  paper.  No  damage  was 
done.  The  second  was  at  School  No.  30,  during  the  early 
morning  session  of  October  20.  A  pupil  had  thrown  some 
paper  scraps  through  the  heat  register  in  the  floor.  These 
scraps,  falling  into  a  very  hot  warm-air  duct,  became  charred 
and  soon  began  to  smoke.  The  teacher,  noticing  the  smoke, 
sounded  the  fire  alarm,  and  the  pupils  promptly  passed  out  to 
the  front  sidewalk  without  disorder  or  excitement.  No  damage 
whatever  was  done. 
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Much  credit  is  due  to  Miss  Fitzgerald,  the  vice-principal  of 
School  No.  30,  for  her  coolness  in  the  presence  of  possible 
danger,  and  for  the  promptness  and  good  order  with  which 
the  children  were  gotten  out  of  the  building.  In  no  instance 
was  there  any  evidence  of  excitement  or  alarm. 

Between  three  and  four  o'clock  on  the  night  of  May  18  a 
fire  was  discovered  in  the  workshops  of  tlie  Colored  High  and 
Training  School,  Pennsylvania  Avenue  and  Dolphin  Street. 
It  originated  in  a  cupboard  on  the  second  floor,  and  appears  to 
have  been  a  case  of  spontaneous  combustion.  The  damage  to 
the  building  amounted  to  about  $1,500,  and  to  furniture,  etc., 
to  possibly  $1,000. 

For  some  unaccountable  reason  a  bin  of  No.  3  hard  coal, 
about  fifteen  tons,  stored  in  the  cellar  of  School  No.  42,  was 
discovered  on  an  early  Saturday  morning  in  November  last  to 
be  emitting  coal  gas,  and  a  small  blue  flame  was  noticeable  on 
the  top  of  the  pile,  over  a  space  of  a  square  yard.  The  pile  was 
opened  and  flooded  with  water,  but  the  coal  did  not  appear  to 
have  been  burned  at  all,  nor  was  the  whitewashed  ceiling  above 
the  bin  blackened  in  the  least  by  smoke.  The  Fire  Department 
made  a  thorough  investigation,  but  could  discover  no  cause  of 
the  apparent  burning  of  the  coal. 

In  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  fires  originate  in  the  base- 
ments, and  there  is  where  they  have  opportunity  to  gain  head- 
way unnoticed.  The  wood  joists  and  flooring  immediately  over 
the  cellars  are  generally  old,  well-seasoned  and  very  dry,  conse- 
quently could  burn  rapidly.  As  a  preventive  measure,  I  would 
suggest  the  placing  of  sprinkler  pipes  on  the  ceilings  of  all 
basements  especially  in  the  old  buildings.  As  the  action  of 
these  water  sprinklers  is  automatic,  no  attention  on  the  part  of 
janitors  is  required. 

An  exhibition  of  the  efficiency  of  this  method  of  extinguish- 
ing fires  was  given  in  the  basement  of  a  school  building  in 
Cleveland  last  June,  during  the  sessions  of  the  X.  E.  A.  Con- 
vention.    A  pile  of  excelsior,'  possibly  eight  feet   long,   four 
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feet  wide  and  three  feet  high,  on  a  cellar  floor,  was  ignited, 
blazed  up  rapidly  and  fiercely,  and  seemed  about  to  set  fire  to 
the  wood  floor  above,  when  the  fusible  plugs  melted  and  the 
sprinkler  heads  opened  and  threw  water  over  the  burning  mass 
and  on  the  woodwork  over  the  fire,  extinguishing  the  flames 
in  short  order. 

Outside  iron  stairways,  known  as  fire  escapes,  are  not  satis- 
factory. In  winter  they  may  be  covered  with  ice  and  snow, 
and  hence  unsafe.  Fire-proof  stairways,  inside  buildings  which 
in  themselves  may  not  be  fire-proof,  should  always  be  provided. 
No  building  could  fairly  be  considered  as  unsafe  that  has  two 
such  stairways  enclosed  by  brick  walls  and  metal  or  metal-clad 
doors.  The  best  safeguard  against  danger  from  fire  in  school- 
houses  is  to  build  them  of  absolutely  fire-proof  construction. 
But  the  danger  from  panic  in  schoolhouses  always  remains,  and 
is  greater  than  that  from  fire.  The  lesson  of  the  terrible  Col- 
linwood  disaster  plainly  teaches  this.  Neither  fire-proof  build- 
ings nor  fire  escapes  can  prevent  panic.  Presence  of  mind, 
efficiency  of  school  administration,  with  frequent  fire  drills, 
are  the  best  safeguards.  There  is  no  public  school  building  in 
this  city  which  cannot  be  emptied  in  a  few  minutes  if  order 
prevails.  From  sixty  seconds  to  two  and  one-half  or  three 
minutes  will  suffice  to  empty  every  building.  Buildings  such 
as  Nos.  47,  6i,  74,  85,  etc.,  having  wide  corridors  running  the 
entire  length,  and  with  a  fire-proof  stairway  at  each  end,  provide 
the  ideal  arrangement  from  the  standpoint  of  quick  and  easy 
dismissal,  but  the  fact  that  many  of  the  schools  are  arranged 
upon  a  very  different  plan,  and  frequently  without  corridors,  by 
no  means  proves  that  they  are  "fire  traps,"  as  has  been  charged 
of  late.  A  judicious  arrangement  of  doorways  and  exits,  and 
stairways  or  fire  escapes  in  sufficient  number,  should  remove  all 
absolute  danger  from  the  poorest  of  the  schoolhouses  proper. 
Some  of  the  rented  buildings,  however,  should  not  be  included 
in  this  category. 
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Ft  is  hoped — in  fact,  it  is  confidently  expected — that  the 
Building  Department  will  so  reconstruct  the  unsafe  buildings 
during  the  coming  year  that  all  danger  from  fire  will  be 
removed. 

REQUIREMENTS  OF  SCHOOL  P>L'ILDINGS. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  standard  requirements  as  sent  to 
the  Inspector  of  Buildings  for  the  guidance  of  architects  in  the 
preparation  of  drawings  for  new  schoolhouses : 

A.  Frontage, — Southeast  preferable;  where  this  is  imprac- 
ticable, east  or  west  is  to  be  preferred  to  north  or  south. 

B.  Number  of  Stories. — Two  or  three,  as  required,  alxjve  a 
high  basement  story.  Floor  of  basement  not  more  than  3  feet 
6  inches  below  grade — less  if  possible.  If  an  assembly  hall  is 
provided  in  the  basement,  the  floor  of  same  may  be  carried 
below  the  general  basement  level. 

C.  Plan, — A  parallelogram  is  preferred,  as  at  Schools  X<^s. 
47,  62,  85,  98,  etc.,  having  wide  longitudinal  corridor  with  fire- 
proof stairway  at  each  end. 

D.  Entrances  and  Exits. — C  )ne  entrance  at  each  end  of  build- 
ing is  imperative,  and  a  main  entrance  at  centre  of  front  for  all 
three-story  buildings.  Exits  to  yards  inym  each  basement 
toilet  room  essential,  and  from  first  flrx^r  to  each  yard  desirable. 

E.  Corridors. — Minimum  width  10  feet,  and  12  feet  more 
satisfactory.  I^rge  windows  at  each  end  for  light  and  air. 
All  doors  should  ofx-n  <^iutward,  U)  lie  closed  by  automatic 
spring  door  check,  anrl  clouble  <\()*)rs  secured  by  bar.  Xo 
obstruction,  such  as  sinks  or  fountains,  to  l>e  placed  in  main 
corridor. 

F.  Stairways. — For  tw<^>-st«'ry  buildin^^s.  one  at  each  end  of 
corridor,  and  for  three'-tory  buildinj^s.  another  stairway  near 
centre.  All  fire-pnx>f  and  enclosed  in  brick  walls.  Width 
never  less  than  five  fctt.  two  flights  between  each  story,  no 
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winding  or  diagonal  steps  permitted.  Height  of  riser  from  6 
to  63^  inches,  and  treads  11  to  12  inches  on  the  carriage. 
Treads  should  be  of  slate. 

G.  Water. — For  drinking  and  for  janitors'  use  to  be  pro- 
vided on  each  floor. 

H.  Artificial  Lighting. — Building  should  be  piped  for  gas 
and  tubed  or  wired  for  electric  light. 

I.  Heating. — Should  be  the  "direct-indirect"  system,  with 
radiators  in  the  corridors,  near  doorways,  and  in  the  more 
exposed  classrooms. 

J.  Fcntilation. — By  a  plenum  system,  with  fans  run  by  steam 
engine  or  electric  motors.  Both  warmed  and  tempered  air  to 
be  driven  up  to  corridors,  offices,  classrooms,  etc.  Provide  each 
pupil  30  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute.  Flow  through  registers 
not  to  exceed  six  feet  per  second.  Locate  heat  registers  eight 
feet  above  floor,  and  vent  register  just  above  washboard. 

K.  Boilers. — These  should  be  low  pressure.  All  walls  about 
lK)iler  rooms  of  brick,  and  ceilings  of  steel  and  terra  cotta  or  of 
reinforced  concrete. 

L.  Toilets. — Teachers*  room  on  each  floor  to  have  one  wash 
basin  and  one  W.  C.  Children's  toilets  located  in  basement, 
well  lighted  and  ventilated,  floor  asphalt  or  tiling.  Allow  one 
closet  for  each  twenty-five  boys  and  one  for  every  fifteen  girls 
Urinals  to  be  of  slate,  with  slate  stall  divisions,  and  slate  floor 
four  feet  wide  sloping  to  a  slate  gutter. 

M.  Office  and  Teachers'  Room. — One  on  first  floor  near 
main  entrance.  With  large  book  closet  adjoining.  Provide 
one  basin  and  W.  C.  in  each  office  and  teachers'  room.  One 
teachers'  room  on  second  and  one  on  third  floor. 

N.  Dust  Removal. — Install  piping,  etc.,  of  an  approved  sys- 
tem of  pneumatic  dust  removal  from  all  classrooms,  offices, 
teachers'  rooms,  corridors,  etc. 
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O.  Basement. — Provide  an  assembly  hall  when  practicable, 
with  easy  communication  to  sidewalk.  Provide  rooms  for 
manual  training  and  cookery.  Walls  of  brick,  unplastered. 
Floors  paved.    Ample  fuel  storage  room.     Ash  lift  to  sidewalk. 

P.  Height  of  Ceilings, — Basement,  11  feet;  upper  stories, 
13  feet.     All  ceilings  of  metal. 

Q.  Storm  Doors  or  Vestibules, — Should  be  provided  at  the 
entrances  of  each  building.  It  is  dangerous  to  have  small  chil- 
dren attempt  to  open  the  large  outside  doors  during  windy 
weather.    Doors  between  vestibule  and  hall  to  open  both  ways. 

Classrooms. 

R.  Sijse, — Classrooms  should  be  26  by  32  feet,  equal  in  area 
to  832  square  feet,  or  an  allowance  of  15  square  feet  for  each 
pupil  and  teacher. 

S.  Lighting. — Glass  area  of  windows  not  less  than  one-sixth 
of  the  floor  area.  Light  must  enter  from  the  left  side  of  the 
pupil.  Additional  lighting  from  front  or  rear  of  corner  rooms 
permissible.  Head  of  windows  about  12  inches  below  ceiling, 
less  in  basement  rooms.  Window  sills  on  left  side  of  rooms 
3  feet  6  inches  above  floor;  those  in  front  or  rear,  6  feet  to 
7  feet  up.     Piers  between  windows  as  narrow  as  practicable. 

T.  Color  of  Walls,— A  light  gray  or  greenish  gray,  or  light 
drab.  Plastered  walls  and  metail  ceilings  should  be  painted 
in  oil,  so  they  may  be  washed,  and  without  gloss,  and  stippled 
to  prevent  reflection. 

U.  Blackboards. — Provide  grounds  for  blackboards  3  feet 
6  inches  wide  (or  high)  on  front  and  right  side  of  class ;  2  feet 
2  inches,  2  feet  4  inches  and  2  feet  6  inches  above  floor  for 
primary,  intermediate  and  grammar  grades. 

V.  Book  Closets. — Each  classroom  to  have  a  book  closet 
near  teacher's  desk,  24  inches  deep  by  4  feet  to  5  feet  wide, 
with  door,  lock  and  shelving. 
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W.  Doors, — From  corridors  to  classrooms,  3  feet  6  inches 
wide  by  7  feet  high,  with  glass  in  upper  panel  and  hinged 
transom  above;  to  open  from  room  into  corridor  or  cloakroom. 

X.  Floors. — To  be  edge  grain  long-leaf  Southern  pine. 
Junction  of  floor  and  wainscot  or  surbase  finished  with  a  cove 
or  quarter  circle  for  convenience  in  sweeping.  Floors  should 
be  sound-proof.  Floors  of  corridors  to  be  of  straight-grain 
hard  pine,  terrazzo  or  tiling. 

Y.  Cloakrooms, — Provide  one  for  each  classroom,  adjoin- 
ing same,  with  one  door  to  classroom  and  one  to  corridor.  To 
be  heated,  ventilated  and  have  one  outside  window.  Floor  area 
about  100  square  feet. 

Ventilation, — The  greatest  need  of  very  many  of  the  old 
school  buildings  is  better  ventilation.  The  danger  to  the  chil- 
dren of  physical  injury  as  the  result  of  fire  is  very  slight  when 
contrasted  with  the  harm  that  may — in  fact,  that  must — ^be  done 
them  as  a  result  of  breathing  impure  air  day  after  day. 

The  necessity  for  additional  stairways  or  fire  escapes  in 
some  of  the  old  buildings  may  be  urgent,  but  the  need  of  better 
methods  of  ventilating  the  classrooms  of  many  of  the  schools 
is  imperative,  and  should  have  immediate  consideration.  If, 
as  has  been  stated,  tuberculosis  is  becoming  a  national  disease, 
one  that  "invades  more  homes,  destroys  more  lives,  impairs 
more  efficiency,  costs  more  money,  more  agony  and  sorrow  than 
any  other  one  preventable  disease,"  then  the  significance  of  its 
suppression  cannot  be  more  adequately  stated  than  in  saying, 
*'In  no  known  field  of  human  enterprise  would  society  reap  so 
rich  a  harvest  for  its  endeavors.'*  And  where  could  be  found 
a  more  fitting  place  to  begin  such  work  than  in  the  schoolroom? 

The  Danger  of  Dust. — Principal  Cooley,  of  Milwaukee, 
writes:  •*The  dust  evil  is  the  greatest  problem  of  sanitation 
remaining  for  the  public  school  authorities  to  solve."  No 
physician  of  repute,   with  a  knowledge  of  conditions,  would 
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dare  assert  that  death  and  serious  illness  have  not  been  directly 
traceable  to  the  dust  in  our  schoolhouses.  Admitting  the  truth 
of  these  statements,  it  becomes  our  duty  to  agitate  for  clean  air 
in  the  schoolroom.  Old  methods  of  sweeping  and  dusting 
must  be  abandoned  as  unsatisfactory  and  useless — in  fact,  under 
certain  conditions,  almost  worse  than  useless.  A  vacuum  air 
cleaning  plant  of  some  description  should  be  provided  for  every 
building — the  old  buildings  first  and  the  later  ones  afterward. 
The  work  of  such  plants  has  become  so  effective  that  the  con- 
quest of  the  dust  problem  seems  complete.  It  sweeps  the 
schoolhouse  more  rapidly  and  cleaner  than  can  be  done  with 
brush  and  broom;  it  does  away  with  dusting  necessitated  by 
sweeping;  it  sucks  the  dirt  and  dust  through  hose  and  pipes 
into  a  closed  receptacle  in  the  cellar,  where  it  is  burned;  it 
enables  the  janitor  to  sweep  at  any  time  of  the  day  without 
annoyance  to  persons  in  the  building ;  and  it  is  the  ideal  method 
of  cleaning  a  building. 

School  Desks. — Many  of  the  classroom  desks  have  been  in 
constant  use  for  forty  years  or  more.  These  old  desks  are  fre- 
quently much  better  made  than  the  modern  designs,  which  are 
often  ideal  only  in  name.  A  substantially  made  desk,  one  that 
will  not  go  to  pieces  under  the  nervous  activity  of  a  growing 
boy,  that  will  give  comfort  and  ease  to  the  tender  girl,  can 
hardly  be  found  on  the  market  today.  What  is  needed  is  a 
desk  and  seat  that  remove  from  the  pupil  all  feeling  of  restraint 
and  that  have  their  guaranty  of  durability  in  first-class  material 
and  mechanical  workmanship. 

Noisy  Street  Pavements. ^-The  belgian  block  street  pavement 
has  the  merit  of  being  durable  and  substantial,  but  is  almost,  if 
not  quite,  as  noisy  as  the  old  cobblestone  pavement.  The 
traffic  on  Cathedral  Street  in  front  of  School  No.  49  is  so 
great  that  the  street  noises  cause  material  annoyance  to  the 
classes  during  exercises.  Some  better  and  less  noisy  material 
should  be  substituted  for  tlie  belgian  pavement.     All  schools 
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fronting  streets  where  the  passing  of  vehicles  is  continuous 
during  school  hours  should  have  relief  from  these  street  noises. 

Toivcl  Supply, — Quoting  from  the  Cleveland  School  Report 
for  1906:  "On  recommendation  of  the  Committee  on  Hygiene 
and  Sanitation  the  Board  authorized  the  installation  in  the 
schools  of  a  supply  system  of  clean  towels.  The  first  year  was 
largely  one  of  experiment.  Soap  was  supplied  direct  from  the 
Board  of  Education  storeroom.  As  a  result  of  the  experiment 
it  was  decided  to  continue  this  towel  supply  this  year,  and  all 
but  ten  schools  in  the  city  now  have  weekly  deliveries  of 
towels.  The  plan  has  met  with  such  favorable  comment  from 
principals,  teachers  and  parents  that  the  system  was  also 
extended  to  the  high  schools,  and  reports  from  high  school 
principals  indicate  the  step  to  be  a  welcome  innovation." 

Inadequacy  of  School  Yards. — For  all  future  schools  larger 
yards  should  be  provided  than  can  be  found  with  the  average 
old  building.  The  following  table,  showing  the  net  yard  space, 
the  average  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  during  the  year 
1907,  and  the  average  number  of  square  feet  of  playground 
per  pupil,  is  of  interest.  A  large  lot  was  purchased  during 
1908  for  School  Xo.  54,  increasing  the  yard  space  from  3,500 
square  feet  to  21,500  square  feet.  The  value  of  this  play- 
ground as  a  contributory  agency  toward  the  health  of  these 
children  must  be  immense. 


Yard    Space. 

1 
Average        1 
1    Attendance. 

Average 
Playground 
per  Pupil. 

School  No.    I.... 

1,718  sq.  ft. 

554 

3.15  sq.  ft. 

i( 

4.  . 

4.904       " 

462 

10.61       ** 

" 

94... 

7.583       '' 

851 

8.90      ** 

" 

71.... 

4,3C2       *' 

552 

7.79      ** 

(( 

112.... 

10,784       " 

1,286 

8.40      •* 

•• 

84.... 

21,400       '* 

770 

27.79      " 

'« 

54... 

Old  Lot 
3.500      •' 

691 

5.06      - 

New  Lot 

54.  . 
lots 

18,000      *• 

i          ^9^ 

1                              '1 

Both 

21,500  sq.  ft. 

31."       " 
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Dirt  Floors. — All  basement  and  cellar  floors  should  be  paved. 
A  dirt  floor  becomes  very  dry,  and  the  dust  arising  from  it  is 
sure  to  find  its  way  into  the  classrooms.  A  numl)er  of  the  old 
buildings  have  unpaved  cellars. 

Janitor  Scnncc. — The  changes  made  during  the  year  1908 
were  as  follows : 

Engineers  appointed 3 

Engineers  resigned i 

Engineers  dismissed i 

Firemen  appointed 10 

Firemen  resigned 2 

Firemen  deceased 2 

Firemen  dismissed 6 

Firemen  transferred 2 

Janitors  appointed 3 

Janitors  resigned  4 

Janitors  dismissed 2 

Janitresses  appointed  34 

Janitresses  resigned 15 

Janitresses  dismissed 9 

Janitresses  deceased 4 

Tqtal  number  employees  December  31,  1908: 

Engineers 17 

Firemen 79 

Janitors  and  Watchmen 13 

Janitresses 215 

Pay  of  Efttploycs. — The  pay  of  most  of  ihc  firemen  and 
janitresses  is  inadequate.  JVopcr  service  cannot  be  secured  for 
pay  that  is  so  glaringly  insufficient  in  so  many  instances.  There 
is  no  good  ground  for  complaint  of  unfaithfulness  on  the  part 
of  the  average  employe,  but  to  secure  satisfactory  performance 
of  duty  it  is  only  just  to  furnish  a  quid  pro  quo,  and  this  can 
hardly  be  said  to  obtain  in  Ihc  payment  of  $40  to  $45  per 
month  to  a  man  of  reasonable  intelligence  who  gives  all  his 
time  to  school  duties  from  5  A.  M.  till  5  P.  M.  without  inter- 
mission even  during  the  noon  recess. 
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I  would  earnestly  suj^^j^^est  the  propriety  of  having  one  jani- 
tress  remain  in  the  school  all  day.  This  is  being  urged  by 
Parents'  Clubs  and  others  who  are  devoting  time  and  thought 
to  some  school  problems.  An  increase  in  the  pay  for  such 
service  must,  of  course,  be  first  provided,  as  $i6  per  month 
would  not  induce  many  women  to  remain  from  their  families 
during  the  entire  day. 

An  additional  appropriation  of  $C),ooo  should  be  made  this 
*  Department  so  that  the  three  hundred  and  more  employes  may 
receive  their  just  due. 

I'ucl. — A  tabulated  statement  of  the  (juantity  and  kind  of  fuel 
supplied  to  each  school  during  the  scholastic  year  1907-8  is 
shown  by  the  annexed  table. 

Resj)ect fully  submitted, 

HiCNj.  B.  OwKXS, 

Sulfcrvisor. 
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was  designed  by  Architect  Theodore  Wells  Pietsch,  but  the 
proposals  of  the  bidders  were  too  high  for  acceptance,  and  all 
had  to  be  rejected.  In  this  case  also  an  enlarged  appropriation 
was  secured  and  other  drawings  will  be  prepared  at  once. 
Neither  of  these  buildings  can  be  made  ready  for  occupancy, 
however,  much  before  January,  1910. 

Each  of  these  two  buildings  has  been  designed  with  an 
assembly  hall  in  the  basement,  it  being  the  desire  of  the  Depart- 
ment to  furnish  this  accommodation  hereafter  in  all  buildings 
of  normal  size. 

Fire-Proof  Bnildinijs. — Paragraph  7,  Section  15,  of  the  new 
Building  Code  of  Baltimore  City  requires  that  "Every  building 
more  than  forty-five  feet  or  three  stories  in  height  hereafter 
altered  or  erected  within  the  corporate  Hmits  of  the  city  of 
Baltimore  and  used  as  a  hotel,  lodging  house,  school,  theatre, 
hospital  or  institution  for  the  care  or  treatment  of  persons 
shall  be  made  fire-proof."  This  will  increase  the  cost  of  school- 
houses  hereafter  erected  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  per  cent. 

Buildimjs  Under  Construetion. — None. 

Lots  Purchased, — (i)  Southwest  corner  Mulberry  and  Pay- 
son  Streets,  150  feet  by  160  feet,  for  School  Xo.  86.  Cost. 
$6,000.00. 

(2)  Reisterstown  Road  and  Fifth  Avenue,  for  School  No 
39.  This  lot  binds  on  Reisterstow^n  Road  349  feet  and  on 
Fifth  Avenue  195  feet.     Cost,  $5,500.00. 

(3)  Parental  School,  Old  Frederick  Road,  c^n  which  the  lot 
fronts  416  feet,  with  an  average  depth  of  420  feet.  Drawings 
not  yet  prepared  for  buildings  for  the  Parental  School.  Cost, 
$7,009.30. 

(4)  DwelHng  No.  1305  McCulloh  Street,  as  an  addition  to 
the  Western  High  School  lot,  size  30  feet  by  90  feet.  Cost, 
$6,650.00. 
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(5)  Lot  120  feet  by  150  feet  on  Huntingdon  Avenue,  on  east 
side  of  School  No.  54.  This  lot  has  been  enclosed  by  an  orna- 
mental iron  fence  on  Huntingdon  Avenue  and  by  wood  fence 
on  alley  in  rear,  connecting  this  lot  with  the  old  school  lot. 
Cost,  $10,000.00. 

(6)  Lot  on  Bloomingdale  Road  as  an  addition  to  School 
No.  65.     Size  215  feet  3  inches  by  169  feet.     Cost,  $5,000.00. 

The  Department  has  not  yet  succeeded  in  securing  lots  for 
Xos.  6,  22,  51  and  the  Polytechnic  Institute. 

Lots  Rented. — A  lot  in  rear  of  School  No.  115,  Merry  man's 
Lane,  was  rented  in  July.  The  lot  binds  on  the  west  side  of 
Talbot  Street  75  feet,  and  has  a  depth  of  60  feet.  Rental  paid, 
$75.00  per  annum. 

Nezi'ly  Rented  Buildings. — None. 

Rented  Buildings  Vaeated. — The  old  dwelling  corner  Bar- 
clay Street  and  Merryman's  Lane,  rented  as  an  annex  to  School 
No.  115,  was  vacated  in  November  last.  Rental  saved,  $120.00 
per  annum. 

School  Xo.  46. — To  relieve  the  crowded  condition  of  the 
Polytechnic  Institute,  School  Building  No.  46,  on  Division 
Street,  near  Lanvale  Street,  was  vacated  as  an  elementary 
school  and  converted  into  an  annex  of  the  Institute.  The  work 
of  removing  and  altering  partitions,  etc.,  was  done  by  tlie 
Inspector  of  Buildings.  The  distance  between  the  main  build- 
ing and  the  annex  is  somewhat  of  an  inconvenience  in  school 
administration,  but  this  has  been  remedied  partially  by  the 
installation  of  direct  telephone  communication. 

School  Xo.  50. — The  change  of  the  grade  of  Gorsuch  Ave- 
nue has  seriously  interfered  with  the  yard  grades  of  this  school. 
The  new  sidewalk  level  at  corner  of  Gorsuch  Avenue  and  Tyler 
Street  is  nearly  three  feet  above  the  school  yard.  The  atten- 
tion of  the  Inspector  of  Buildings  has  been  called  to  the  mat- 
ter, with  request  that  he  remedy  the  undesirable  condition. 
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new  school  buildings  and  repairs  or  alterations  of  old  ones; 
to  purchase,  through  the  Board  of  Awards,  text-books, 
stationery,  furniture,  and  all  supplies  needed  by  the  schools. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Board  of  School  Commissioners  has 
direct  control  over  the  expenditure  of  all  money  appropriated 
for  school  purposes,  except  that  for  school  buildings  and  sites. 
Indirectly,  it  has  control  of  the. building  fund  also,  since  the 
Charter  provides  that  "no  plan  shall  be  finally  adopted  with- 
out the  concurrence  of  said  Board." 

The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  is  the  executive 
officer  of  the  Board.  His  duties,  as  defined  by  the  Charter, 
include  the  examination  of  teachers  and  reporting  to  the 
Board  graded  lists  of  those  whom  he  and  his  assistants  deem 
qualified  for  appointment.  He  is  to  supervise  the  work  of 
teachers  and  advise  the  Board  in  respect  to  the  course  of 
studies,  text-books,  and  methods  of  instruction.  With  the 
aid  of  the  Supervisor  of  School  Buildings,  he  is  to  ascertain 
the  sanitary  condition  of  every  building  and  report  what 
repairs  and  improvements  are  necessary. 

Under  the  rules  of  the  Board,  the  Superintendent  is  re- 
sponsible for  nomination  from  eligible  lists  of  members  of  the 
teaching  staff,  and  for  the  assignment  and  transfer  of  teachers. 
He  is  g^ven  large  powers  and  held  responsible  for  their  proper 
exercise. 

In  the  work  of  supervision  he  is  aided  by  three  assistant 
superintendents,  and  by  twenty-four  principals,  one  for  each 
of  the  twenty-four  groups  into  which  the  elementary  schools 
of  the  city  are  divided.  A  group  of  schools  consists  ordi- 
narily of  a  central  school,  enrolling  children  in  the  upper 
grades,  and  a  number  of  primary  schools  whose  pupils  go  to 
the  central  school  after  completing  three  or  four  years'  work. 
This  assignment  of  pupils  is  not,  however,  being  followed  in 
the  newer  buildings.  The  present  tendency  is  to  have  all 
grades  under  one  roof.  All  the  schook  of  a  group  are  regarded 
as   practically   one   school,   being   managed   by  one   principal. 
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In  disciplinary  and  executive  matters  the  principal  is  assisted 
by  one  vice-principal  in  each  building.  Each  teacher  is 
directly  responsible  to  the  principal  and  each  principal  is 
directly  responsible  to  the  superintendent. 

The  public  schools  are  classified  as  kindergartens,  enrolling 
children  who  are  not  quite  ready  for  regular  grade  work; 
elementary  schools,  covering  eight  years'  work;  and  second- 
ary schools,  providing  four  years'  work.  Pupils  are  classified 
according  to  working  power  so  that  they  may  advance  through 
the  course  at  their  normal  rate  of  speed.  Many  pupils  com- 
plete the  elementary  course  in  seven  years,  and  even  in  six 
years,  and  the  secondary  school  work  in  three  or  three  and  a 
half  years;  others  require  the  average  time;  and  still  others 
more  than  the  average  time. 

In  the  schools  known  as  English -German  schools  (nine  in 
number) ,  German  may  be  begun  in  the  first  year  and  continued 
throughout  the  course. 

At  the  end  of  the  sixth  school  year,  at  about  the  age  of 
twelve  years,  pupils  who  have  done  well  up  to  that  point, 
may  take  up,  in  centrally  located  classes,  the  study  of  Latin 
and  a  modern  language  in  addition  to  their  other  studies.  In 
addition  to  the  regular  English  work  of  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grades,  these  classes  complete  first  year  English  of  high  school 
grade.  The  credits  thus  earned  by  pupils  in  the  last  two 
years  of  the  elementary  school  are  made  a  part  of  their  high 
school  record,  and  count  toward  the  high  school  diploma. 

Ungraded  classes  are  maintained  for  pupils  who,  tempo- 
rarily cannot  work  to  advantage  in  regular  classes.  No  stigma 
attaches  to  enrollment  in  ungraded  classes.  The  instruction 
is  carried  on  by  especially  skillful  teachers  who  receive  a 
moderate  addition  to  the  regular  salary  for  their  services. 

Evening  schools  are  maintained  during  six  months  of  the 
year  with  sessions  three  evenings  each  week. 

The  School  Attendance  Department  employs  twelve  Attend- 
ance Officers,  who  work  under  the  direction  of  the  Second 
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Assistant  Superintendent.  A  Parental  School  is  maintained 
for  the  continuous  care  of  habitual  truants  committed  to  it  by 
the  Juvenile  Court. 

Sewing  is  taught  by  special  teachers  to  girls  in  grades 
three  to  eight,  inclusive,  except  the  seventh.  Drawing  is 
taught  in  every  grade,  both  in  the  elementary  and  high 
schools.  In  the  elementary  grades  the  instruction  in  draw- 
ing is  given  chiefly  by  the  regular  teachers  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  supervisor  and  several  assistants.  Cooking  is  taught 
to  girls  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  grades  in  nearly  all  of  the 
schools.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Board  to  extend  this  feature 
of  school  work  to  include  the  eighth  grade.  Elementary 
manual  training  is  carried  on  in  connection  with  drawing  in 
the  lower  and  intermediate  grades.  Shops  are  provided  at 
central  points,  in  which  boys  of  the  sixth,  seventh  and  eighth 
grades  work  at  the  bench  for  an  hour  and  a  half  each  week, 
while  the  girls  are  in  the  cooking  schools  or  engaged  in 
sewing. 

Music  is  taught  throughout  the  entire  course,  from  the  first 
grade  to  the  twelfth.  In  the  elementary  grades  the  instruc- 
tion is  given  by  the  regular  teachers  under  the  direction  of  a 
supervisor  of  music  and  three  assistants. 

Physical  training  is  conducted  in  all  elementary  school- 
rooms by  the  regular  teachers  under  the  guidance  of  the 
supervisor  and  five  assistants.  The  supervisor  personally 
instructs  classes  in  the  teachers*  training  schools.  He  also 
exercises  general  supervision  over  the  gymnastic  work  in  the 
high  schools. 

Five  high  schools  are  maintained  at  public  expense.  The 
Baltimore  City  College  for  boys,  and  the  Eastern  and  Western 
High  Schools  for  girls  have  almost  identical  programs  of 
study.  They  aim  to  furnish  pupils  whose  school  life  will  end 
with  the  secondary  school  a  sound  fundamental  education;  to 
give  those  who  mean  to  devote  themselves  to  teaching  in  the 
elementary  schools  the  proper  general  training  preparatory  to 
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the  special  course  in  the  Teachers'  Training  School ;  to  afford 
those  who  seek  it  special  preparation  for  entering  collie. 
To  attain  these  ends,  carefully  planned  courses  of  study  arc 
offered  in  English  literature  and  composition,  in  other  lan- 
guages and  literatures,  in  mathematics,  in  science,  in  history, 
in  commercial  branches,  in  drawing,  and  in  physical  culture. 

The  Baltimore  Polytechnic  Institute  belongs  to  that  class  of 
institutions  known  elsewhere  as  manual  training  high  schools. 
It  was  the  second  institution  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States 
to  be  supported  at  public  expense.  Besides  giving  to  students 
a  sound  general  education,  it  aims  to  give  boys  that  helpful 
and  highly  valuable  manual  training  which  broadens  educa- 
tion and  conduces  to  dexterity,  contrivance  and  invention. 
To  this  end,  the  time  usually  devoted  to  Greek  and  Latin  is 
in  this  school  employed,  during  two  years  of  the  course,  in 
carpentry,  sheet  metal  work  and  light  forge  exercises.  These 
exercises  cover  \^at  is  known  as  manual  training,  and  are 
given  with  special  reference  to  their  educational  value.  The 
school  undertakes  to  give  pupils  in  the  third  and  fourth  years 
such  studies  in  mathematics,  physics  and  chemistry,  and  such 
mechanical  exercises  in  applied  manual  training,  as  will  fit 
them  for  teaching  in  manual  training  schools,  for  immediate 
and  remunerative  employment  in  the  drafting  room,  or  for 
engagement  in  the  wide  field  of  electrical  and  mechanical 
engineering,  or  for  entrance  to  advanced  standing  into  an 
institution  of  technology,  should  a  higher  technical  education 
be  desired. 

The  Colored  High  School  admits  to  its  classes  both  boys 
and  girls.  The  courses  of  study  followed  are  similar  to  those 
offered  in  the  other  secondary  schools,  differing  chiefly  in  the 
wider  opportunity  given  to  girls  to  choose  industrial  work, 
such  as  cooking,  dressmaking  and  millinery.  The  courses 
in  manual  training  for  boys  are  similar  to  those  given  in  the 
Baltimore  Polytechnic  Institute. 
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The  training  of  teachers  is  without  question  the  most  im- 
portant single  feature  of  the  school  system.  Two  training 
schools  are  maintained,  one  for  white  teachers  and  one  for 
colored  teachers.  From  seventy  to  eighty  new  teachers  are 
needed  in  the  elementary  schools  each  year  to  provide  for  the 
annually  increasing  enrollment  of  children,  and  for  withdrawals 
from  the  service.  The  rules  of  the  Board  fix  two  years'  train- 
ing after  high  school  graduation  as  a  condition  of  eligibility 
to  appointment. 

The  first  year  of  the  training  school  course  is  devoted  to 
the  study  of  the  history  of  education,  psychology,  general  and 
special  method;  and  to  observation  of  good  teaching,  with 
some  closely  supervised  practice  in  actual  teaching.  The 
second  year  is  devoted  largely  to  actual  teaching,  though  the 
work  in  theory  is  continued.  In  the  second  year  of  the  course 
the  students  receive  compensation  for  the  actual  service  ren- 
dered in  teaching.  They  take  charge  of  schoolrooms  and  work 
under  the  immediate  direction  of  practice  teachers.  Each 
practice  teacher  is  responsible  for  the  progress  of  classes  of 
children  in  two  schoolrooms,  and  thus  has  under  her  immediate 
direction  two  normal  school  pupils.  A  Supervisor  of  Practice, 
aided  by  several  assistants,  visits  all  rooms  in  which  training 
school  pupils  are  teaching  and  aids  both  practice  teacher  and 
pupil  teacher  by  her  advice.  The  supervisor  continues  to  ren- 
der assistance  to  newly  trained  teachers  while  they  serve  as 
substitutes  before  appointment  as  regular  teachers,  and  for  one 
full  trial  year  after  appointment. 

Since  the  City  Charter  requires  all  candidates  for  positions 
as  teachers  in  elementary  schools  to  enter  the  service  through 
a  competitive  examination,  students  are  not  graduated  from 
the  training  schools;  but  the  examination  which  they  and 
others  take  is  professional,  covering,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
training  school  course.  The  names  of  those  passing  the  exami- 
nation are  at  first  arranged  on  a  preliminary  list,  in  the  order 
of  their  averages  in  this  examination;  and  they  receive  pref- 
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erence  in  this  order  in  substitute  work.  As,  however,  they 
do  not  always  develop  skill  in  actual  teaching  in  this  order, 
they  are  drawn  from  this  preliminary  list  and  placed  on  the 
graded  list  in  the  order  in  which  they  develop  power  as 
teachers,  their  places  on  the  graded  list  being  determined  by 
two  elements  which  are  combined  in  a  final  average.  These 
two  elements  are  the  mark  obtained  in  the  professional  exami- 
nation and  that  given  as  the  value  of  the  practical  work  in 
the  schoolroom.  Teachers  are  nominated  for  election  in  the 
order  in  which  their  names  appear  on  the  graded  list. 


REPORT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF 
SCHOOL  COMMISSIONERS. 

Office  of  the  Board  of  School  Commissioners. 

Baltimore,  December  31,  1909. 

Honorable  J.  Barry  Mahool, 

Mayor  of  the  City  of  Baltimore, 

Sir — The  Board  of  School  Commissioners  respectfully  sub- 
mits the  Eighty-first  Annual  Report,  showing  the  condition  of 
the  public  schools  of  the  City  of  Baltimore  during  the  year 
ending  December  31,  1909. 

During  the  year  1909  we  have  purchased  the  Blind  Asylum 
property  on  North  avenue,  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  erect- 
ing buildings  for  the  Baltimore  Polytechnic  Institute.  This 
lot  consists  of  about  six  acres,  and  is  in  the  geographical  cen- 
ter of  the  city.  We  feel  that  it  is  the  very  best  property  which 
could  have  been  acquired  for  the  purposse  for  which  it  has 
been  purchased,  and  will  form  the  center  of  a  system  from 
which  the  students  of  the  secondary  schools  will  derive  an 
immense  benefit. 

In  addition  to  the  Blind  Asylum  property,  we  have  pur- 
chased a  lot  on  the  corner  of  McCulloh  and  Lanvale  streets 
for  the  Western  High  School.  This  had  become  necessary 
to  protect  the  property  which  the  city  owns  in  this  square, 
and  it  furnishes  an  opportunity  to  construct  the  necessary 
addition  to  the  Western  High  School  which  is  now  in  the 
course  of  construction. 

We  have  also  acquired  a  number  of  lots  adjoining  School  No. 
2,  Stiles  and  Gough  streets,  and  the  contract  has  been  given 
out  for  the  construction  of  a  large  school  upon  this  site.  The 
school  which  has  heretofore  occupied  a  portion  of  this  lot  is 
one  of  the  poorest  schools  we  have  in  the  city. 
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We  have  also  acquired  a  number  of  lots  adjoining  School 
No.  6,  South  Ann  street,  and  the  matter  is  now  under  consid- 
eration as  to  the  construction  of  a  school  upon  this  lot. 

We  have  also  acquired  a  number  of  lots  adjoining  School 
No.  70,  William  street  and  Warren  avenue,  and  we  are  advised 
that  in  a  few  weeks  all  the  property  necessary  for  the  build- 
ing of  a  school  at  this  point  will  have  been  acquired. 

We  have  also  acquired  a  lot  for  the  Parental  School  on  Old 
Frederick  road.  Lots  have  been  purchased  to  increase  the 
playgrounds  for  School  No.  52,  St.  Paul  and  Twenty-sixth 
streets,  and  No.  54,  Huntingdon  avenue,  near  Charles  street; 
No.  65,  Bloomingdale  road,  Calverton ;  and  No.  55,  Sycamore 
and  Third  avenues,  Hampden. 

No  new  buildings  have  been  completed  in  1909,  although  a 
number  are  in  course  of  erection.  The  addition  to  the  West- 
ern High  School,  No.  59,  Reisterstown  road,  twenty-four 
classrooms ;  No.  86,  Payson  street  and  Mulberry  street,  twenty- 
four  classrooms;  they  will  all  be  completed  by  July,  1910.  The 
drawings  for  No.  51,  Waverly,  twenty-four  classrooms,  have 
been  accepted,  and  it  is  ready  for  proposals.  No.  2,  Stiles  and 
Gough  streets,  twenty-four  classrooms,  plans  have  been  ac- 
cepted and  contract  for  building  has  been  given  out. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  we  are  now  considering  the  acquisi- 
tion of  a  lot  in  southwest  Baltimore  to  take  the  place  of  No. 
22,  Several  lots  have  been  selected  for  this  purpose,  but  in 
almost  every  case,  objections  have  been  made,  which  made  it 
seem  desirable  to  abandon  these  selections.  The  matter  is  now 
under  consideration,  and  we  hope  in  the  very  near  future  to 
have  the  matter  satisfactorily  adjusted. 

The  Board  desires  again  to  call  attention  to  the  last  report 
in  reference  to  the  desirability  of  acquiring  large  lots  in  the 
annex  for  new  school  buildings.  This  can  be  done  now  at  a 
comparatively  small  cost.  One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  we 
have  to  contend  against  in  the  built-up  sections  of  this  city  is, 
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the  acquisition  of  a  lot  of  proper  size,  in  order  to  protect  the 
schools  from  being  rendered  useless  by  noise  and  being  shut 
off  from  proper  lighting  facilities. 

We  advocated  in  our  last  report  the  policy  of  acquiring 
large  lots  in  the  annex  portion  of  the  city,  and  we  are  now 
called  upon  to  locate  several  schools  in  this  section.  We  would 
suggest  that  a  certain  sum  of  money  be  set  aside  out  of  the 
annual  levy  each  year  for  this  purpose;  we  feel  satisfied  that 
such  a  policy  is  not  only  wise,  but  would  prove  one  of  the  best 
investments  which  the  city  could  make. 

As  will  be  seen  by  this  report,  we  are  engaged  now  in  build- 
ing some  elementary  schools  in  the  old  section  of  the  city  to 
take  the  place  of  those  which  are  practically  unfit  for  the 
purposes  for  which  they  have  been  used.  Mr.  Owens,  the 
Supervisor  of  Schools,  has  gone  over  the  physical  condition 
of  the  different  schools,  with  the  result  that  we  find  we  have 
126  elementary  school  buildings  aside  from  what  are  known  as 
portable  schools.  He  has  divided  these  school  buildings  into 
five  classes.  In  Class  i,  we  find  seven  modern  buildings;  in 
Class  2,  designated  "good,"  we  have  fourteen ;  in  Class  3, 
"fair,"  we  have  twenty-nine ;  in  Class  4,  "defective,"  we  have 
twenty-nine ;  in  Class  5,  "very  defective,"  including  rented 
buildings,  we  have  thirty-six.  Mr.  Owens  has  had  a  number 
of  photographs  taken  representing  these  different  buildings  as 
so  classified.  It  must  be  perfectly  apparent  from  this  classi- 
fication, that  we  are  sadly  in  need  of  new  and  proper  build- 
ings. There  can  be  no  discussion  as  to  the  propriety  of  hav- 
ing proper  buildings,  well  ventilated  and  well  lighted  in  order 
to  accomplish  good  results. 

In  our  last  report  we  suggested  that  there  should  be  an 
appropriation  out  of  the  general  levy  to  convert  at  least  one 
or  two  of  our  present  buildings  which  are  improper  for  their 
purpose  into  modern  buildings.  We  have  too  many  school 
buildings  and  too  few  good  school  buildings.     Our  suggestion 
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has  been  to  do  away  with  a  number  of  these  schools,  to  dis- 
pose of  the  lots  upon  which  they  are  built,  and  use  the  money 
to  enlarge  the  lots  occupied  by  such  buildings  as  we  should 
propose  to  improve. 

It  has  been  found  by  experience  that  a  twenty-four  room 
building  is  the  most  economical  building  and  brings  about  the 
best  results  where  the  population  is  sufficiently  dense  to  fill  the 
school. 

We  advocate  most  strenuously  the  enlargment  of  the  lots 
upon  which  our  schools  are  built  and  the  building  of  proper 
school  buildings  on  such  lots  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale 
of  other  school  lots  and  money  to  be  appropriated  to  build 
proper  buildings.  We  suggested  in  our  former  report  that  this 
fund  should  be  provided  out  of  the  annual  levy,  but  our  experi- 
ence has  shown  that  in  the  desire  to  cut  down  the  tax  levy, 
this  policy  will  not  be  carried  through.  In  the  meanwhile  the 
School  Board  is  constantly  criticized  for  not  procuring  proper 
accommodations,  and  we  are,  as  the  matter  stands,  helpless. 
We  find  that  in  other  cities  almost  all  modern  school  buildings 
are  built  out  of  loans  procured  for  that  purpose,  it  being  con- 
sidered fair  that  future  generations  should  contribute  some- 
thing to  the  payment  for  facilities  of  this  character,  as  they  will 
enjoy  them.  We  find  that  in  Baltimore  we  have  about  $5,000,- 
000  worth  of  school  property,  that  the  entire  amount  now  rep- 
resented by  stock  is  $1,800,000.  In  other  words,  $3,200,000 
of  this  property  is  a  gift  by  the  present  generation  to  those 
who  are  to  come  hereafter.  We  believe  that  with  an  appro- 
priation of  $1,000,000,  eight  or  ten  modern  school  buildings 
could  be  built,  using  in  addition  the  proceeds  of  the  school 
lots  which  would  be  rendered  unnecessary  by  such  new  build- 
ings. We  can  conceive  of  no  better  investment  of  public 
money  than  this. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  humanizing  influence  of 
proper  surroundings  is  one  of  the  most  important  elements  in 
making  our  children  good  citizens,  and  we  feel  that  with  our 
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present '  school  buildings,  this  character  of  influence  is  not 
exerted,  because  the  buildings  which  the  children  occupy  cer- 
tainly do  not  bring  about  a  very  refining  or  elevating  influence, 
many  of  them  being  badly  lighted,  ill-ventilated  and  in  every 
way  improper. 

We  urge,  therefore,  most  earnestly,  that  the  city  should 
endorse  a  $1,000,000  loan  for  our  elementary  schools.  We 
have  requested  the  City  Solicitor  to  prepare  a  resolution  which 
would  commit  the  City  Council  to  advocating  such  a  loan,  and 
we  ask  that  it  be  passed  promptly,  and  that  an  Act  be  pre- 
pared for  the  next  Legislature  to  carry  out  this  most  neces- 
sary improvement. 

STATISTICS. 


Average    attendance 

Average   number  belonging. 
Total    roll 


1908 

1909 

55.501 

55,011 

61,994 

61,878 

80,235 

80.363 

Number  of  pupils  enrolled  during  year, high  schools,  4,318 

Number  enrolled  in  the  elementary  schools 76,045 


Total  number  enrolled  in  day  schools  during  year 80,363 

Number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  night  schools  during  year....  9,024 


Aggregate  number  of  all  pupils  attending  school  during  year         89,387 


Average    attendance    for    year    ending    December    31,    1909, 

high    schools 3,832 

Average    attendance    for    year,    elementary 5I.I79 


Total   average   attendance 55,01 1 


Average  number  "belonging"  for  the  year,  high  schools...  4,041 

Average    number    "belonging"    elementary 57,837 


Total    average    "belonging" 61,878 


Number  of  pupils  attending  night  schools,  December  31, 1909  3,225 
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Number  of  high  schools 5  • 

Number  of  elementary  schools 102 

Total  number  of  schools,  including  19  branches  and  annexes,  107 

Number  of  teachers  in  high  schools,  including  principals 168 

Number  of  teachers,  elementary,  excluding  principals If5i4 

Number  of  supervising   principals 22 

Supervisors  and  special  teachers: 

Music    4 

Drawing    11 

Sewing    ^ 

Cookery    13 

Manual   Training 14 

Physical    Training 6 

—        96 

Total  number  of  teachers if778 

Average  annual   salary  of  teachers  during  the  year $715  20 

Average  per  capita  cost  of  education  in  all   schools,  based 

on  the  number  of  pupils  belonging    December  31,  1909 23  61 

Average  per  capita  cost  in  the  night  schools,  based  on  the 

attendance   of   December   31,    1909 6  94 

Average  cost  per  pupil  in  the  secondary    schools 73  14 

Average  cost  per  pupil  in  the  elementary    schools 20  15 

Average  cost  per  pupil  in  the  Baltimore   City   College 74  12 

Average  cost  per  pupil  in  the  Eastern  High   School 48  37 

Average  cost  per  pupil  in  the  Western    High    School 39  54 

Average  cost  per  pupil  in  the  Polytechnic    Institute 93  20 

Average  cost  per  pupil  in  the  Colored    High    and    Training 

School 62  49 

The  estimate   submitted  and  the  amount  appropriated  by 

the  City  Council  for  current  expenses  for  1909  was $1,696,025  00 

Balance  from  1908  for  text-books 4t490  39 

The  amount  received  from  the  State  for  books  was 57,296  45 

Balance  from  1908  for  high  school  commercial  courses . . .         4,000  00 
From  the  State  1909  for  high  school  commercial  courses. . .         4,000  00 

Total  for  current  expenses $1,765,811  84 

Amount   expended 1,686.561  03 

Amount    unexpended $79,250  81 
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SCHOOL   ATTENDANCE   DEPARTMENT   AND    PARENTAL    SCHOOL. 

Number  of  cases    investigated 43»S56 

Number  of  absentees    38,067 

Number  of  truants    1,577 

Number  of  non-attendants    put    into    school 206 

Number  of  special    cases 3,508 

Number  of  visits   to    schools 2,661 

Number  refused  permits   to   work 432 

Number  of  magistrate    cases 32 

Number  of  prosecutions  before  the  Juvenile  Court 34 

Number  committed  to  the  Parental  School 27 

Number  paroled  from  Parental  School 7 

Very  respectfully, 

John  E.  Semmes, 
President  of  the  Board  of  School  Commissioners. 


The  following  named  died  during  the  year : 

February  lo — Mary  P.  De  Vaun, 
March  15— Euzabeth  Ward. 
March  18— Laura  V.  Tolson. 
April  5 — Anna  B.  Dietrich s. 
April  5— Agnes  M.  Hughes. 
April  13— Grace  F.  Matthews. 
April  28— Flora  Bernstein. 
July  6 — Louisa  C.  Saumenig. 
September  8— Mary  E.  Rice. 
September  8 — Cordelia  Rollins. 
November  i— Elizabeth   C.   Kenney. 
November  10 — Ida  I.  Crozier. 
November  18— Annie  M.  Aburn. 


SECRETARY'S  STATEMENT 

OF   THE 

ACCOUNTS  OF  THE  PUBUC  SCHOOLS  FOR  1909. 


The  amount  appropriated  by  the  Mayor  and  City  Coun- 
cil for  the  current  expenses  of  the  schools  for  1909  was  $1,696,025  00 

Amount  from  State  for  free  text  books '. 57)296  45 

Amount  brought  forwjard  from  1908 4*490  39 

Amount    from    State    for    High    School    commercial 

courses 4,00000 

Amount  brought  forward  from  1908 4,000  00 

ToUl 11,765,811  84 

Amount  expended 1,686,561  03 

Amount  unexpended $79i250  81 

Itemized  as  follows: 

OFFICE  SAI.ARIES. 

Amount  appropriated $9,200  00 

Amount  expended 9,200  00 

Amount  unexpended 

OFFICE   EXPENSES. 

Amount  appropriated $if5oo  00 

Amount  expended 1*464  58 

Amount  unexpended $35  42 


DAY  SCHOOI*  SAI.ARIES. 

Amount  appropriated $1,442,956  00 

Amount  expended 1,432,086  35 

Amount    unexpended — paid    into    General    Fund, 
City  Treasury $10,869  65 
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DAY  SCHOOI«  BXPBNSBS. 

Amount  appropriated 1140,67000 

Amount  expended 133,360  99 

Amount  unexpended — paid  into  General  Fund, 

City  Treasury I7.309  01 

NIGHT  SCHOOL  SALARIES. 

Amount  appropriated 119,649  00 

Amount  expended 19,266  30 

Amount  unexpended — paid  into  General  Fund, 

City  Treasury J382  70 


NIGHT  SCHOOL    EXPENSES. 

Amount  appropriated $4fO0o  00 

Amount  expended 2,325  06 

Amount   unexpended — paid  into  General  Fund, 
City  Treasury t^t^74  94 


FREE  TEXT-BOOKS. 

The  amount  brought  forward  from  1908  for  account  of 

Free  Text-Books  was |4,490  39 

Amount  received  from  the  State  August  i 571296  45 

Total 161,786  84 

Amount  expended 47,858  31 

Amount  unexpended — carried  forward  to  1910...  1^13,928  53 

FURNITURE   AND  GENERAL  REPAIRS. 

Amount  appropriated {14,050  00 

Amount  expended. 14*050  00 

Amount  unexpended — paid  into  General  Fund, 
Ciiy  Treasury 

NEW   EQUIPMENT. 

Amount  appropriated $54,000  00 

Amount  expended I9,i'**i  59 

Amount  unexpended — paid  into  General   Fund, 

City  Treasury  I34.818  41 
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HIGH  SCHOOL  COMMERCIAL  COURSES. 

Amount  brought  forward  from  1909 $4,00000 

High    School    Commercial    Courses,  appropriated   by 

State 4,000  00 

Total fS.ooo  00 

Amount  expended 910  15 

Amount  unexpended— carried  forward  to  1910 $7,o89  85 


PARENTAL  SCHOOL. 

Amount  appropriated |io,ooo  00 

Amount  expended 6,857  70 

Amount  unexpended— paid  into  General  Fund,  City 

Treasury $3.14230 


Average  annual  salary  of  teachers $715  20 


The  per  capita  cost,  as  here  given,  is  based  on  the  expenditure  and 
the  number  of  pupils  belonging,  including  temporary  withdrawals, 
December  31,  1909. 

PER  CAPITA    COST. 

For  all  the  schools $23  61 

**     *•     **     Secondary  Schools 7314 

**     "     **     Elementary  Schools 2015 

*•     «*     "     Night  Schools 6  94 

Itemized : 

For  Baltimore  City  College 74  12 

Eastern  High  School 48  37 

Western  High  School 39  54 

Baltimore  Polytechnic  Institute 93  20 

Colored  High  and  Training?  School 62  49 

Group  A 20  25 

*'      C 18  99 

'«      D 16  21 

•*      E 17  67 

**      F 18  50 

"      G 17  28 

"      H 24  33 

•'       1 22  75 

"      J 18  43 
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For  Group  K 31 

L 90 

M 31 


N.. 
O.. 
P.. 

Q 

R.. 
S.. 
U.. 

v.. 
w.. 


Colored  Practice  Schools. 


i8 

30 

90 

19 

33 
36 
33 

17 

31 
14 


The  following  tables  show : 

Table  A,     Itemized  expenditures,  etc. 
Table  B.     The  location  of  schools,  cost,  etc. 
Table  C.     Rented  buildings,  locations,  etc. 


John  H.  Roche, 

Secretary 


ips. 


iei>airs. 


New 

Kfiiiipment. 


Text  Books. 


IlifCh  School 
Course. 


Totals. 


S8  (K) 
73  77 


$435  (H 


S414  12 


34  04 


637  11 
426  97 
239  09 
57  68 
320  94 

1.234  66 
92  82 
371  70 
741  28 
576  30 
278  45 
893  01 
450  50 

1.310  13 
30O  61 
337  94 
365  34 
611  33 

1.482  31 
330  95 
143  93 
:  393  18 
297  90 
2(H1  67 
984  47 
472  21 
336  39 
46  32 


242  50 

1.382  26 

887  85 

1.022  08 
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REPORT 

OP  THE 

SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PUBUC  INSTRUCTION. 

Baltimore,  January  i,  1910. 

To  the  Board  of  School  Commissioners, 

Gentlemen — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  annual  report 
of  the  condition  of  the  public  schools  of  Baltimore  for  the 
year  1909.  In  this  tenth  year  of  your  management  of  the 
schools  under  the  New  Charter,  it  seems  proper  to  review 
some  phases  of  the  development  which  has  taken  place.  A 
summary  is  herewith  presented,  to  be  followed  by  special 
comment  upon  certain  of  the  items  enumerated. 

I.  elementary  schools. 

I.  The  re-organization  of  the  schools  of  the  city  into 
the  groujp  system — a  standard  form  of  organization  work- 
ing well  in  some  other  large  cities.  By  the  unification  hereby 
secured  and  the  advantage  of  having  a  group  of  neighbor- 
ing schools  the  unit  instead  of  a  single  school,  there  was 
afforded  the  means  of  having  (i)  better  distribution  of  pupils 
in  rooms;  (2)  better  gradation  of  pupils  with  the  possibility 
of  eliminating  in  many  places  all  repeating  of  a  grade;  (3) 
special  classes  for  companies  of  children  needing  special 
treatment,  such  as  the  ungraded  class,  the  disciplinary  class, 
the  overaged  class,  the  class  for  epileptics;  (4)   economy  in 
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the  assignment  of  teachers;  (5)  such  adjustments  as  will 
make  the  most  of  deficient  accommodations  or  incomplete 
equipment. 

[Under  the  former  school  management  there  was  serious 
lack  of  organization — there  were  two  principals  in  every  build- 
ing and  four  in  certain  buildings,  with  consequent  conflict 
of  authority  and  rivalry  for  the  acquisition  and  retention  of 
pupils  to  keep  up  the  enrollment  in  certain  grades.] 

The  group  organization  is  one  of  the  most  economical  ar- 
rangements obtainable  to  get  the  same  amount  of  super- 
vision and  unity  of  effort  and  safeguarding  of  the  children's 
interests. 

[There  was  a  considerable  outlay  for  supervision  under  the 
old  system  in  allowing  each  principal  in  a  scnool  of  seven 
rooms  an  extra  teacher  to  assist  in  taking  charge  of  his  class. 
Yet  the  result  of  this  supervision  was  acknowledged  to  be 
inconsiderable,  and  there  were  serious  efforts  made  prior  to 
1900  to  provide  for  more  adequate  supervision.] 

2.  Advancement  of  pupils  through  the  grades  and  their 
promotions  are  now  conducted  in  an  improved  fashion.  The 
regular  class  promotions  have  been  put  upon  the  half-year 
plan  with  admission  to  the  high  schools  also  every  half-year. 
But,  in  addition,  by  the  close  gradation  obtainable  in  having 
the  group  of  schools  as  the  unit  of  organization,  different 
companies  of  children  may  proceed  at  different  rates  of  speed, 
according  to  their  varying  ability,  so  that  demotion  and  re- 
peating may  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  or  even  entirely  elimi- 
nated. Furthermore,  promotions  of  individual  pupils  or  of 
small  groups  (a  section  of  a  class)  may  be  made  at  any  time. 

3.  ApjK)intment  of  supervisors  of  Practice  Teaching  to 
direct  the  practice  teaching  and  probationary  teaching  of  the 
recruits  to  the  service,  and  to  assist  also  other  teachers  in 
subject  matter,  in  general  principles  of  teaching,  in  methods 
of  presenting  special  subjects,   in  actual  class  instruction. 
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4.  The  Superintendent's  Round  Table  conferences  (monthly 
or  oftener)  with  the  principals  and  supervisors.  Here  reports 
are  heard,  discussions  conducted,  and  plans  formulated  for 
the  progress  of  the  schools,  the  whole  city  and  every  depart- 
ment of  the  service  being  represented  in  this  unifying  body. 

5.  Establishment  of  regular  principals'  group,  grade  and 
building  meetings  for  explanations  and  discussions  to  promote 
the  welfare  of  the  pupils  and  improve  the  quality  of  the 
teaching. 

6.  Revision  and  simplification  of  the  rules  of  the  School 
Board.  The  whole  method  of  appointment  and  promotion  of 
teachers  is  now  upon  a  merit  basis,  easily  understood  and 
rigidly  applied.  Teachers  can  be  appointed  also  only  when 
actual  need  exists. 

7.  Thorough  revision  and  enrichment  of  the  curriculum 
without  detriment  to  training  in  the  fundamentals,  and  the 
course  of  study  in  each  subject  arranged  in  semester  units 
to  correspond  to  the  semi-annual  promotions.  Good  text- 
books also  are  now  secured,  being  very  carefully  selected; 
solely  on  their  superior  adaptability  to  Baltimore  conditions. 
In  all  the  work  upon  curriculum  and  text-books,  much  aid  is 
obtained  from  committees  of  teachers,  supervisors  and  prin- 
cipals. 

8.  Enforcement  of  the  Compulsory  Attendance  law  by  means 
of  the  attendance  officers,  the  Juvenile  Court  and  the 
Parental  School. 

9.  Establishment  of  kindergarten  classes  at  various  points 
in  the  city. 

10.  Establishment  of  manual  training  centers  for  upper- 
grade  boys,  and  cooking  centers  for  upper-grade  girls.  Pro- 
vision for  some  manual  construction  in  the  regular  classrooms 
of  all  grades. 


/ 
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11.  Establishment  of  the  preparatory  classes  in  the  seventh 
and  eighth  grades,  in  order  to  provide  for  the  more  rapid 
advance  of  pupils  with  more  than  average  ability. 

12.  Special  provision  for  the  needs  of  slow  or  unfortunate 
children:  (a)  in  extra  afternoon  instruction  for  certain  first- 
grade  children,  (b)  in  special  classes  for  over-aged  children 
at  any  point  in  the  course,  (c)  in  ungraded  classes  for  those 
temporarily  in  need  of  special  help  or  particular  discipline, 
(d)  in  special  classes  for  epileptics. 

13.  Inauguration  of  inspection  of  school  buildings  and  school 
children  by  physicians  connected  with  the  Health  Commis- 
sioner's office  in  co-operation  with  school  nurse  work,  with 
consequent  improvement  in  school  hygiene. 

14.  Improvement  of  the  instruction  in  drawing — the  cur- 
riculum considerably  strengthened  and  the  increased  assistance 
given  by  the  special  teachers  of  drawing. 

15.  Improvement  of  the  instruction  in  music. 

16.  General  abandonment  of  continuous  mass  or  whole-class 
teaching  in  favor  of  the  sectional  or  shifting  group  plan  dur- 
ing part  of  each  day,  in  order  to  reach  the  individual  pupil 
most  effectively  and  at  the  same  time  to  provide  for  study 
and  drill  in  school  under  the  teacher's  supervision.  Employ- 
ment of  the  fixed  section  plan  in  the  practice  classes  as  being 
the  simplest  for  beginners  to  manage. 

17.  Practice  of  school  gardening  in  certain  localities. 

'  18.  Introduction  of  practical  industrial  work  in  School  No. 
47  and  School  No.  106. 

19.  Improved  supervision  of  the  English-German  schools  as 
to  the  selection  and  assisting  of  teachers  of  German  and  as 
to  the  management  of  the  German  instruction. 

20.  Extension  and  improvement  of  the  evening  schools,  in- 
cluding the  establishment  of  evening  classes  in  stenography 
and  typewriting. 
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II.   TEACHERS  IN   ELEMENTARY   SCHOOLS. 

1.  Very  notable  increase  in  the  salaries  paid  to  teachers  in 
the  elementary  schools.  The  maximum  for  regular  teachers 
raised  from  $504  to  $700,  the  maximum  for  preparatory  class 
teachers  made  $800,  the  maximum  for  practice  teachers  made 
$900.  The  time  required  for  advance  from  minimum  to  maxi- 
mum reduced,  and  advance  not  made  dependent  upon  the 
grade  taught.  By  two  well-planned  moves,  it  was  brought 
about  that  all  teachers  in  the  service  in  1900,  who  were 
rated  as  fully  efficient  and  had  taught  for  five  years,  were 
advanced  to  $600,  without  examination.  For  other  teachers, 
the  rules  were  arranged  to  provide  automatic  increase,  de- 
pendent upon  length  of  service  alone  up  to  a  certain  point, 
but  to  require  proof  of  increasing  efficiency  through  a  pro- 
motional examination  for  advancement  to  the  highest  salaries. 
The  promotional  examination  in  its  two  parts  has  served 
to  develop  rapidly  the  professional  insight  and  classroom 
technique  of  teachers. 

2.  Provision  was  made  to  allow  a  small  compensation  to 
seniors  of  the  Teachers'  Training  Schools  for  their  services 
in  senior  practice  teaching,  and  to  grant  a  fixed  salary  to  the 
regular  substitutes  on  the  graded  lists. 

3.  Establishment  of  the  two  teachers'  training  schools  for 
the  training  of  white  and  colored  teachers,  with  the  organiza- 
tion of  practice  classes  in  which  the  new  teachers  may  get 
their  first  experience  under  expert  guidance  and  with  full 
provision  against  detriment  to  the  children's  interests.  The 
arangement  of  the  training  schools  and  practice  classes  is 
such  as  to  bring  about  marked  efficiency  with  marked  economy, 
securing  in  the  young  teachers  (a)  sufficient  scholarship  at 
the  start  of  their  career,  (b)  technical  training,  (c)  a  pro- 
fessional attitude,  (d)  an  adequate  foundation  for  future 
growth  in  scholarship,  in  knowledge  of  children,  and  in  class- 
room technique. 
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4.  Full  establishment  of  the  merit  system:  Admission  to 
the  graded  lists  only  by  competitive  examinations;  election 
into  the  service  only  from  the  graded  lists;  promotion  to  the 
maximum  salary  just  as  rapidly  as  individual  efficiency  is 
demonstrated  and  the  annual  appropriation  for  schools  per- 
mits; advancement  to  the  higher  positions  in  the  service 
awarded  to  the  most  meritorious.  Election  and  promotion 
are  now  made  certain  for  every  teacher,  unless  there  is  a 
plain  lack  of  ability,  or  of  real  interest  in  the  work. 

5.  Inauguration  and  extension  of  various  means  to  improve 
the  teachers.  Among  these,  the  discussions  in  teachers'  meet- 
ings of  various  sorts,  the  normal  extension  courses  annually 
given,  the  special  help  rendered  by  supervisors,  and  the 
teachers  of  special  subjects,  visiting  days  without  loss  of  pay. 

6.  Demonstration  teaching  by  the  supervisors  and  highly 
expert  teachers,  both  at  the  .training  schools  and  in  regular 
classrooms.  In  this  way,  improved  methods  of  class  manage- 
ment and  instruction  are  practically  exemplified. 

7.  The  work  in  the  elementary  schools  has  benefited  also 
by  the  teachers'  attendance  upon  summer  school  courses, 
toward  which  they  were  stimulated  by  the  knowledge  that 
merit  and  superior  attainment  are  sure  of  recognition. 

III.    HIGH    SCHOOLS. 

1.  Baltimore  City  College  reorganized  to  offer  to  the  students 
a  limited  election  of  studies.  In  this  way  the  needs  of  various 
classes  of  students  are  met — for  example,  those  intending  to 
teach  in  the  elementary  schools,  those  prepanng  for  college, 
those  desiring  a  commercial  equipment.  Introduction  also  of 
new  science,  and  history  courses. 

2.  Baltimore  Polytechnic  Institute  course  lengthened  to  four 
years  and  greatly  strengthened,  so  that  graduates  of  the  school 
are  now  able  to  enter  directly  the  second  year  of  the  technical 
colleges. 
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3.  The  curriculum  of  the  girls*  high  schools  thoroughly  re- 
vised so  as  to  provide  for  election  of  studies  and  to  prepare 
completely  those  desiring  to  go  to  college.  Introduction  of 
new  courses,  especially  in  the  lines  of  science,  history  and 
commercial  preparation. 

4.  Consolidation  of  the  Colored  High  School  and  the  Colored 
Manual  Training  School.  Great  improvement  of  the  work  in  the 
consolidated  school,  and  development  of  the  two-year  indus- 
trial course. 

5.  Departmental  organization  of  the  faculties  of  the  City 
College,  the  Polytechnic  Institute,  and  the  Colored  High 
School,  resulting  in  greater  unity  of  effort  and  co-operation 
on  the  part  of  teachers. 

6.  Gymnasium  instruction  and  practice  in  the  high  schools, 
just  as  far  as  the  accommodations  in  the  several  buildings 
permit. 

7-  Establishment  of  clear  rules  on  eligibility  for  high  school 
appointment,  requiring  college  graduation  or  its  equivalent  as 
demonstrated  by  special  examination.  Teachers  on  appoint- 
ment assigned  to  instruct  in  the  subjects  in  which  they  possess 
special  equipment. 

8.  Semi-annual  promotion  established  through  the  whole 
high  school  course.  First  mid-year  graduation,  Polytechnic 
Institute  class,  February,    1910. 

9.  Revision  of  the  mode  of  promoting  pupils  in  each  year 
of  the  high  schools,  so  that  students  who  have  been  partially 
successful  with  their  studies  may  advance  in  the  subjects 
they  have  passed  and  be  held  back  to  review  only  those  studies 
in  which  they  failed. 

10.  In  consequence  of  these  improvements  in  the  curriculum, 
organization,  and  administration  of  the  high  schools,  render- 
ing them   much   better  adapted  to  the  various  needs  of  the 
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community,  there  has  followed  a  very  great  increase  in  the 
high  school  enrollment,  the  number  belonging  on  December 
31,  1909,  being  in  per  cent,  greater  than  the  enrollment  of 
December  31,  1899. 

IV.    SCHOOL  BUILDINGS. 

During  1900,  1901  and  1902  no  new  school  buildings  and 
no  additions  to  buildings  could  be  constructed. 

Since   1902  the  following  additions  to  school  accommoda- 
tions have  been  made: 

School  No.   62,  Walbrook  ave.  and  SmaHwood  St..  .23  classrooms  1903 

School  No.   74,  Twenty-second  and  Cromwell  sts...23  classrooms  1903 

School  No.   83,  Lakewood  ave.  and  Orleans  st 21  classrooms  1903 

School  No.   84,  Johnson  and  Heath  sts 21  classrooms  1903 

School  No.  55,  Chestnut  and  Fourth  aves.,  addition,  12  classrooms  1903 
School  No.   54,  Huntingdon  ave.,  near  Charles  St., 

addition 8  classrooms  1903 

School  No.  IIS,  Merryman's  lane,  addition 2  classrooms  1903 

School  No.  100,  Mount  and  Saratoga  sts 17  classrooms  1904 

School  No.   99,  North    ave.    and    Washington    st., 

addition 8  classrooms  1905 

Eastern  High  School,  Broadway  and  North  ave 1906 

School  No.   85,  Lakewood  ave.  and  Oliver  st 24  classrooms  1906 

School  No.   98,  Ramsay  and  Pulaski  sts 24  classrooms  1906 

School  No.    10,  Hollins' St.,  near  Schroeder  st 12  classrooms  1906 

School  No.   64,  Forest   Park 8  classrooms  1907 

School  No.   60,  Francis  and  Clifton  sts.,  addition. .  5  classrooms  1908 

Portable  buildings  erected: 

Portable  buildings  erected  1904  4 

Portable  buildings  erected  1905  12 

Portable  buildings  erected  1906  6 

Portable  buildings  erected  1908  12 

Total 34 

Buildings  under  construction: 

Addition  to  the  Western  High  School. 

School  No.  59,  Reisterstown    road 24  classrooms 

School  No.  86,  Pay  son  and  Mulberry  sts 24  classrooms 

These  should  be  completed  by  July,  1910. 
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ATTENDANCE   AND   GRADE  DISTRIBUTION. 

If  the  children  who  enter  the  schools  were  found  to  remain 
mostly  in  the  lower  grades,  it  would  appear  that  the  stream 
through  the  schools  is  congested  and  that  too  few  are  getting 
the  benefit  of  the  valuable  instruction  and  training  given 
in  the  upper  grades.  If,  on  the  contrary,  we  find  year  after 
year  an  increasing  number  of  children  in  the  upper  grades, 
we  have  one  strong  indication  of  the  increasing  efficiency  of 
the  school  system.  A  study  of  the  following  table  will  reveal 
exactly  this  favorable  condition.  The  present  decade  has  not 
seen  a  large  increase  in  the  total  enrollment  in  the  schools, 
yet  the  table  shows  a  notable  improvement  in  the  distribution 
of  pupils  throughout  the  grades.  It  is  evident  that  the  schools 
are  carrying  the  children  further  than  they  did  formerly. 
A  greater  proportion  of  them  get  into  the  upper  grades,  finish 
the  elementary  course,  and  enter  the  high  schools;  and  fewer 
of  them  drop  out  without  completing  the  eight  grades.  Our 
schools  do  not  yet  carry  through  the  upper  grades  and  high 
schools  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  children  as  do  those  of 
many  other  cities;  but  the  degree  and  rate  of  improvement 
have  been  such  as  to  warrant  the  confident  expectation  that 
with  the  continuance  and  further  improvement  of  the  means 
now  employed  for  securing  good  gradation,  instruction,  and 
promotion,  our  schools  will  in  a  few  more  years  compare 
favorably  in  these  respects  with  schools  found  anywhere. 
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In  tliis  table  decimals  have  been  avoided  and  the  increases 
and  decreases  expressed  in  percentages.  It  will  be  noted 
that  the  number  of  children  in  the  first  grade  has  steadily 
decreased.  At  first  thought  one  might  say  that  this  condi- 
tion must  be  caused  by  a  diminished  number  entering  as  be- 
ginners each  year.  But  if  that  were  the  case  we  should  find  a 
corresponding  decrease  in  the  total  number  in  school :  Instead 
of  a  decrease  we  find  an  actual  increase  in  total  attendance. 
The  explanation  of  the  lessened  number  in  first  grade  along 
side  of  increased  total  attendance  must,  therefore,  be  found 
in  the  better  progress  which  the  children  make.  Obviously, 
a  greater  portion  are  immediately  successful  in  lower  grade 
work  and  need  not  be  held  in  the  same  grade  for  a  second 
year.  They  move  on  into  the  intermediate  and  upper  grades 
instead  of  clogging  the  lower  grades  as  repeaters.  The  num- 
bers here  used  for  comparison  are  in  the  column  '*No.  Be- 
longing.'* Next  to  "Total  Enrollment,'*  this  is  the  column 
least  affected  by  fortuitous  causes,  such  as  epidemics  of  chil- 
dren's diseases,  unusual  weather  conditions,  etc. 

Without  undertaking  to  explain  fully  fluctuations  in  school 
attendance  which  have  puzzled  the  most  noted  statisticians, 
we  may  point  out  one  obvious  reason  for  the  diminished  rate 
of  increase  in  recorded  school  attendance  in  Baltimore  dur- 
ing the  decade  beginning  with  1900  as  compared  with  the 
decade  from  1890  to  1900.  Prior  to  1900  there  was  a  lack 
of  uniformity  in  counting  attendance  and  enrollment,  so  that 
without  doubt  children  were  sometimes  erroneously  counted 
present,  and  often  names  were  held  upon  the  roll  long  after 
the  children  had  actually  left  school  for  good.  The  systematiz- 
ing of  our  records  since  1900  has  in  itself  tended  to  reduce 
the  rolls  by  rigidly  counting  out  every  pupil  just  as  soon  as 
he  was  not  strictlv  entitled  to  have  his  name  retained. 
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THE    GROUP    SYSTEM. 

The  criticism  is  sometimes  made  that  under  the  group 
organization  of  the  elementary  schools  there  is  lack  of  such 
close  supervision  as  could  be  given  by  having  a  principal  with 
authority  and  time  for  supervision  in  every  school  building. 
It  may  be  admitted  that  there  is  much  truth  in  this  assertion. 
Naturally,  a  supervising  principal  with  jurisdiction  over 
several  buildings  cannot  possibly  follow  up  details  so  closely 
as  he  could  if  he  were  responsible  for  only  one  school.  The 
present  group  system  was  organized  not  because  it  was  thought 
to  be  the  best  system  for  all  conditions;  but  because  this 
organization  was  felt  to  be  a  good  system  to  correct  certain 
grave  defects  in  school  conditions  as  they  were  in  1900,  and 
because  this  organization  was  the  cheapest  obtainable  one 
to  accomplish  the  objects  the  School  Board  wanted  accom- 
plished. By  placing  a  first-rate  principal  in  every  building, 
we  could  bring  about  a  great  improvement  of  the  schools; 
but  such  a  move  would  greatly  increase  the  cost  of  super- 
vision. However,  it  is  a  fact  that  our  item  for  supervision 
is  only  a  small  percentage  of  our  total  expenditure  for  school 
maintenance;  and  it  can  be  readily  shown  that  Baltimore 
ranks  among  the  lowest  of  the  large  cities  of  the  country  in 
the  amount  expended  for  school  supervision.  In  my  opinion, 
therefore,  the  criticism  is  correct  that  we  have  too  little 
supervision ;  and  I  believe  that,  if  a  sufficient  appropriation  for 
the  schools  can  be  secured,  the  School  Board  would  do  well 
to  work  out  some  plan  of  assigning  at  least  to  each  of  the 
large  school  buildings  (those  of  twenty  rooms  or  more)  a 
principal  as  the  responsible  and  authoritative  head  of  the 
building,  with  supervisory  duties  and  such  time  free  from 
teaching  as  would  be  needed  to  perform  these  duties. 
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COST  OP  SUPERVISION,   1899. 

Superintendent  of  Schools $2,500 

Assistant  Superintendent  2.000 

Supervisors  of  Music  (two  at  $1,500  each) 3»c«i 

Supervisor  of   Drawing 720 

Assistants  in  Drawing  (eighteen  at  $500  each) 9iOOO 

Directress  of   Sewing 600 

Director  of  Physical  Training 1,500 

Assistant  Director  of  Phj'sical  Training 1,000 

Instructors  of  Physical  Training  (eight  at  $504  each) 4,032 

Assistants  to  Principals 50,312 

$74,664 

COST  OF  SUPERVISION,  IQOQ.  ■ 

Superintendent  of   Schools $5,ooo 

First   Assistant   Superintendent 2,500 

Second   Assistant   Superintendent 2400 

Assistant    Superintendent 3,000 

$12,900 

Music. 

Supervisor    1,500 

Three  Assistants  at  $900  each 2,700 

Drcnving. 

Supervisor    , 1.200 

Ten  Assistants  at  $750  each .' 7,500 

Physical  Training. 

Supervisor    1,500 

Five  Assistants  at  $648  each 3,240 

Manual  Training. 

Supervisor,  part  time  assignment 600 

Sewing. 

Supervisor    900 

19,140 

Group  Principals. 

Twenty-two  at  $2,000  each $44,000 

One  at  $1,500 1,500 

One  at  $600  (supervisory  part  of  C.  T.  S.  prin- 

cipalship) 600 

46,100 

$78,140 
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COST  OF  SUPERVISION,  1899-1909 — Continued, 

Cost  of  supervision  in  1909    $78,140 

Cost  of  supervision  in  1899    74»664 

Increase   since    1899 $3i476  (Increase 

of  4^%) 

PER   CENT.    WHICH    COST   OF    SUPERVISION    WAS   OF    ENTIRE   COST   OF    MAIN- 
TENANCE   IN     1909. 

Cost   of  maintenance $1,621,900  11 

Cost  of  sui)ervision 78,140  00  or  4.8  % 

Supervisors  of  practice  teaching  are  not  included  in  this 
comparison  because  they  constitute  a  part  of  the  force  em- 
ployed in  training  young  teachers  and  are  noi  engaged  in 
general  supervision.  If  it  should  be  thought  that  the  salaries 
paid  to  supervisors  of  practice  teaching  ought  to  be  charged 
to  the  account  of  expenses  for  supervision,  the  following 
table  is  to  be  noted : 

Supervisors  of  Practice  Teaching. 

Two  at  $1,200 $2400 

One  at  $1,000 i,coo 

Four  at  $900 .    3,6oo 

$7>ooo 

Adding  this  $7,000  to  the  $78,140  obtainedabove,  we  should 
have  as  the  total  for  supervision,  including  practice  teaching, 
$85,140.    Hence  the  following  memorandum: 

Cost  of  supervision  in   1909,  including  supervisors  of  practice 

($7,000) $85,140 

Cost    of    supervision    in    1899 74^604 

Increase    in    1909 $10476 

As,  however,  the  supervisors  of  practice  teaching  constitute 
the  practice  faculty  of  the  teachers*  training  schools,  without 
whose  services  the  practice  work  of  these  schools  could  not 
be  accomplished,  their  salaries  should  not  be  included  in  the 
cost  of  general  supervision. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  provisions  for  the  increased  effective- 
ness of  supervision  under  the  present  management  have  been 
made  in  the  most  economical  way.  In  fact,  in  our  super- 
visory arrangements  we  have  gone  to  that  extreme  of  economy 
which  might,  not  inappropriately,  be  called  penuriousness. 
Nowhere  else  in  the  United  States  is  a  principal  expected  to 
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look  after  from  fifty  to  eighty  or  more  classes  of  children. 
A  principal  should  know  the  children  in  his  schools.  With 
us  this  is  practically  impossible.  If  we  could  secure  the 
requisite  appropriation,  it  would  be  desirable,  as  I  have 
already  indicated,  to  have  a  principal  to  devote  his  time  ex- 
clusively to  the  supervision  of  a  single  large  school. 


NUMBER  OF  TEACHERS  TO  ONE  SUPERVISOR. 

Table  showing  the  number  of  teachers  to  one  supervising 
officers  in  thirty-three  of  the  largest  cities  in  the  United  States, 
compiled  from  Table  32,  Report  of  the  United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Education  for  1909,  Volume  II.  The  statistics 
are  for  the  year  1908. 


Supervising 
City.  Officers. 

Toledo    79 

Fall  River 58 

Scranton    50 

Memphis    34 

San  Francisco 96 

St    Paul 67 

St.    Louis 171 

Omaha   39 

Kansas  City 73 

Columbus   51 

Jersey  City 56 

Detroit   97 

Louisville   49 

Syracuse  55 

Minneapolis  76 

Denver  59 

Milwaukee 67 

Rochester  48 

Los   Angeles 64 

Buffalo    79 

New    York 905 

New    Orleans 54 

Cleveland    117 

Paterson  2(3 

Newark    62 

Alltghcny-Pittsburg    82 

Philadelphia   201 

Chicago    281 

Boston    95 

BaltiiBore 56 

New   Haven 18 

Washington  43 

Worcester  16 


Number  of 

Teachers  to 

[*eachers. 

Each  Supervisor. 

555 

7. 

435 

7.5 

442 

8.8 

317 

9-3 

974 

10. 1 

685 

10.2 

1,864 

10.9 

434 

II. I 

837 

11.4 

591 

11.6 

721 

12.9 

1,342 

13.8 

677 

13.8 

539 

13.8 

1,074 

14. 1 

845 

14.4 

1,002 

15. 

753 

157 

1,056 

16.5 

1,399 

17.7 

16,071 

^71 

969 

17.9 

2,114 

IH. 

479 

18.4 

1.217 

19.6 

1,690 

20.6 

4,210 

20.9 

6,015 

2T.4 

2,673 

28.  T 

1.732 

30.9 

574 

31.0 

1,583 

36.8 

648 

40.5 
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The  schools  of  Boston,  New  Haven,  Washington,  and  Wor- 
cester are  grouped  for  purposes  of  supervision  very  much 
as  in  Baltimore,  each  principal  having  charge  of  more  than 
one  school.  In  the  other  cities  each  building  has  a  principal 
whose  time  is  but  little  occupied  in  class  instruction. 


SALARY  ADVANCES  FOR  INDIVIDUAL  TEACHERS,  1900-1909. 


n  1903  109  teachers,  $504  to  $600 

n  1904  145  teachers,  $504  to  $600 

n  1905    20  teachers,  $504  to  $600 

1906    20  teachers,  $348  to  $396 $960 

1906  642  teachers,  $504  to  $600 61,632 

1906  236  teachers,  $600  to  $700 23,600 


Cost    No. 

per      of 

year,  years. 


Total 
cost- 


1900  163  teachers,  $480  to  $504 $3,912 

1900  683  teachers,  $468  to  $504 24,588 

1900      8  teachers,  $444  to  $504 480 

1900    55  teachers,  $432  to  $504 3,960 

1900    67  teachers,  $408  to  $504 6,432 

1900      I  teacher,    $324  to  $504 180 


n  1907    79  teachers,  $396  to  $444 $3792 

n  1907  100  teachers,  $504  to  $600 9.600 

n  1907    81  teachers,  $600  to  $700 8,100 

n  1907     13  teachers,  $700  to  $800 1,300 

n  1907      5  teachers,  $750  to  $900.  w 750 


n  1908  51  teachers,  $504  to  $600 $4,896 

n  1908  13  teachers,  $600  to  $700 1,300 

n  1908  II  teachers,  $750  to  $900 1,650 

n  1909  51  teachers,  $504  to  $600 $4,896 

n  1909  27  teachers,  $600  to  $700 2,700 


Since  May  22,  1907,  179  teachers  elected  at  $444 
instead  of  $348 


$39,552X9=$355.968 

10464X7=    73,248 

•  13,920X6=    83,520 

1,920X5=      9,600 


86,192X4=  344,768 


23,542X3=  70,626 

7,846X2=  15,692 

7,596X1=  7,596 

17,184      =  17,184 


Annual    increase $208,216  TL,  $978,202 

In  the  year  1900  there  were  291  teachers  receiving  a  salary 
of  $504  per  annum,  and,  as  shown  by  the  above  table,  there 
were  997  receiving  less  than  $504  per  annum.     These  1,268 
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teachers  received  $599,520  per  annum,  an  average  yearly 
salary  of  $472.80.  Under  existing  rules,  a  regular  grade 
teacher  receives  $444  the  first  year  after  appointment,  and 
the  second  year,  $504.  The  present  schedule  provides  a  maxi- 
mum salary  of  $700  per  annum  for  teachers  whose  class  work 
is  recorded  as  good  and  who  have  given  such  evidence  of 
professional  growth  as  the  rules  prescribe. 

While  the  actual  advances  in  salary  since  1899  are  credit- 
able, costing  now  more  than  two  hundred  thousand  dollars 
per  annum,  as  shown  by  the  above  table,  our  salary  scale  is 
still  very  low,  both  when  judged  by  the  present  day  demands 
upon  a  teacher's  income  to  meet  the  cost  of  living  and  by 
present  day  demands  in  preliminary  training,  practical  skill, 
and  continued  professional  growth.  If  we  want  schools  that 
measure  up  to  modern  needs^  we  cannot  afford  to  lower  the 
standard  now  set  for  admission  to  the  service  and  advance- 
ment in  the  service.  We  should,  however,  pay  more  for  good 
service  than  we  are  now  paying.  Both  the  minimum  salary 
and  the  maximum  salary  should  be  advanced.  If  our  schedule 
were  to  provide  a  salary  of  $504  for  the  first  year,  instead 
of  $444,  and  a  maximum  salary  of  $900  per  annum  instead 
of  $700,  with  the  approach  to  the  new  maximum  properly 
safe-guarded  under  our  promotional  rules  modified  to  meet 
the  new  conditions,  it  would,  in  my  judgment,  provide  salaries 
no  larger  than  well-qualified  teachers  should  receive,  and  no 
larger  than  the  city  should  be  willing  to  pay  for  acceptable 
service.  Baltimore  spends  far  less  per  capita  for  public  edu- 
cation than  do  most  other  cities.  This  is  shown  by  the  first 
and  second  tables  following.  Baltimore  also  spends  less 
for  education  in  comparison  with  expenditures  for  police 
service,  that  other  department  of  city  government  commonly 
considered  next  to  schools  in  order  of  necessity,  than  do  most 
other  cities.     This  is  shown  by  the  third  table  following. 
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SOME   INTER-CITY    COMPARISONS. 

Professor  George  D.  Strayer,  of  Columbia  University,  has 
made  some  statistical  studies,  comparing  the  school  expendi- 
ture of  other  cities.  Below  I  give  three  of  his  interesting 
and  instructive  tables  showing  the  position  of  Baltimore  as 
compared  with  other  cities  in  three  inquiries  he  made. 

First  Table — Per  capita  cost,  based  on  population,  of  main- 
taining schools  in  thirty-nine  cities. 
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This  diagram  shows  graphically  the  per  capita  cost,  based 
on  population,  of  maintaining  the  schools  in  thirty-nine  cities. 
In  this  list,  Baltimore  stands  among  the  lowest  cities  with 
a  per  capita  expenditure  of  $3.20,  being  paired  with  New 
Orleans,  La.,  and  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  in  the  three-dollar  class. 
Of  the  thirty-nine  cities  represented  in  this  inquiry,  only 
six  stood  below  Baltimore.     In  the  thirty-two  exceeding  Bal- 
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tiniore  in  this  per  capita  expenditure  are  inclu^ 

Philadelphia,    St.    Louis,   Washington,    Pittsburg 

Cincinnati,  Providence,   BuflFalo,   Syracuse,  Jersey  City,  and 

Xew  Haven.     Twenty-five  of  the  cities  show  a  per  capita  * 

cost,  computed  on  this  basis,  higher  than  four  dollars. 

Second  Table — Per  capita  cost,  based  on  attendance,  of 
maintaining  schools  in  twenty-nine  cities. 

The  census  upon  which  this  table  is  based  gives  Baltimore 
$1,818,810  for  maintenance  and  operation  of  schools  in  1908- 
1909.  The  divisor  is  the  total  as  shown  by  the  census  of 
December,  1908. 
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This  diagram  shows  graphically  the  per  capita  cost,  based 
on  attendance,  of  maintaining  the  schools  in  twenty-nine  cities. 
In  this  list,  Baltimore  stands  among  the  low  cities  with  a  per 
capita  expenditure  of  $30.37,  being  paired  with  Schenectady, 
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N.  Y.,  and  Memphis,  Tenn.  Of  the  twenty-nine  cities  repre- 
sented in  this  inquiry,  only  six  stood  below  Baltimore.  Among 
the  twenty-nine  ranking  above  Baltimore  were  Chicago,  Phila- 
delphia, St.  Louis,  Providence,  Cambridge,  Jersey  Cityj  and 
Detroit.  Eight  of  these  twenty-two  cities  ranking  higher 
than  Baltimore  in  per  capita  cost  computed  upon  attendance 
showed  a  per  capita  expenditure  higher  than  forty  dollars. 
The  figures  for  this  computation  were  made  by  the  statistician 
of  the  Immigration  Commission  of  Wa^ington,  and  the 
school  attendance  of  all  the  cities  compared  was  taken  as  of 
the  same  date.  Some  important  cities  were  not  represented 
in  the  list  because  there  was  no  report  from  them  showing 
the  attendance  of  that  date. 

Third  Table — The  number  of  dollars  spent  for  maintenance 
and  support  of  schools  for  each  dollar  spent  for  police. 
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This  diagram  shows  graphically  the  number  of  dollars  spent 
upon  schools  for  each  dollar  spent  upon  police.  In  this  list 
Baltimore  stands  among  the  lowest  cities,  with  a  school  ex- 
penditure of  $1.46  for  each  dollar  spent  for  police.  Of  the 
forty-one  cities  here  represented,  only  Louisville,  Ky.,  and 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  stand  lower  than  Baltimore.  The  thirty-eight 
cities  ranking  higher  than  Baltimore  in  the  amount  spent  for 
schools  compared  with  the  amount  spent  for  police  include 
New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  St.  Louis,  Wash- 
ington, Cincinnati,  Jersey  City,  Providence,  Cleveland,  Pitts- 
burg, Buffalo,  New  Haven,  Detroit,  Denver,  and  Minne- 
apolis. Thirty-one  of  the  forty -one  cities  here  compared, 
spent  from  two  dollars  to  five  dollars  on  schools  for  every 
dollar  they  spent  for  police. 

In  the  standard  set  by  our  newest  school  buildings  we  are 
providing  as  good  school  accommodations  in  every  essential, 
particularly  of  comfort  and  convenience,  as  any  of  the  other 
cities  appearing  in  the  above  tables,  but  our  teachers*  salaries 
do  not  compare  favorably  with  those  commonly  paid  in  pro- 
gressive communities.  When  we  consider  the  salary  question 
without  reference  to  the  practices  in  vogue  in  other  cities  it 
is  plain  that  a  material  advance  in  teachers'  salaries  should  be 
made;  and  when  we  consider  our  expenditures  for  education 
in  comparison  with  similar  expenses  elsewhere,  it  is  plain 
that  the  increase  called  for  may  be  made  without  extravagance. 

PROVISION    FOR    EXCEPTIONAL   CHILDREN. 

During  the  past  flecade  much  attention  has  been  given  in 
public  school  systems  to  the  problem  of  backward,  delinquent, 
and  defective  children,  who  clog  the  lower  grades  of  our 
schools  and  seriously  retard  the  progress  of  children  of  normal 
mentality.  Their  presence  in  ordinary  classes  imposes  upon 
the  teacher  the  necessity  of  devoting  an  undue  portion  of  time 
and  attention  to  the  few  from  whose  education  society  will 
benefit  least,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  many  who  can  better 
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profit  by  the  instruction  given;  and  hence  it  has  come  about 
that  in  many  city  school  systems  special  classes  are  provided 
for  children  of  sub-normal  intellect,  in  which  they  may  receive 
an  education  suited  to  their  peculiar  needs.  This  is  good  policy 
for  two  reasons :  Every  such  child  has  a  right  to  enough  edu- 
cation to  make  him  as  useful  as  the  limitations  of  his  natural 
endowment  permit;  and  economy  in  administration  is  ob- 
served by  so  much  segregation  of  the  backward  as  will  per- 
mit the  teaching  of  normally  constituted  children  in  reason- 
ably large  classes.  This  cannot  be  done  in  a  manner  fair 
to  the  children  in  our  schools  when  fifty  per  cent,  of  the 
teacher's  time  and  energy  must  be  given  to  five  per  cent,  of 
the  children  in  the  class.  So  the  movement  for  special  classes 
for  the  few — possibly  two  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number — 
who  cannot  profit  by  instruction  as  given  under  ordinary 
school  conditions,  is  undoubtedly  in  the  right  direction.  There 
is  another  group  of  children,  the  slow  pupils,  numbering 
possibly  eight  or  ten  per  cent,  of  the  whole  school  enroll- 
ment, intermediate  in  mental  grasp  between  the  extreme  cases 
and  the  great  body  of  average  children,  who  also  should 
receive  such  individual  attention  as  cannot  be  given  in  large 
classes,  because  many  of  them  will  later  develop  marked 
strength,  if  they  are  now  enabled  to  proceed  at  the  moderate 
pace  needful  for  them. 

According  to  reports  made  by  teachers  last  June,  there  are 
in  our  schools  712  children  so  defective  mentally  as  to  be 
unable,  even  with  unlimited  time,  to  accomplish  the  regular 
work  of  the  grades.  These  children  are  almost  invariably 
found  in  the  lower  primary  grades.  In  some  of  the  larger 
schools  there  have  been  found  a  number  of  them  sufficient 
to  justify  the  formation  of  a  separate  class  in  which  such 
portions  of  the  regular  curriculum  as  the  children  are  able 
to  comi)rehend  are  provided,  together  with  much  constructive 
work.  Of  such  classes  we  have  four.  Two  other  special 
classes   have    been    formed    for   epileptics.      Generally,    how- 
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ever,  the  ungraded  class  serves  as  a  more  or  less  temporary 
abiding  place  for  pupils  who,  for  any  reason,  cannot  work  to 
advantage  in  a  regular  class.  Of  these  classes  we  have  twenty- 
eight.  Two  of  them  are  used  exclusively  for  immigrant 
children,  whose  first  need  is  instruction  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. In  our  plans  of  classification,  provision  is  made  for 
the  slower  children,  spoken  of  above  as  eight  or  ten  per  cent, 
of  the  total  enrollment,  by  giving  them  the  advantage  of 
assignment  to  smaller  classes  than  can  be  arranged  for  the 
greater  number. 

There  are  children  at  the  other  extreme  of  ability  for  whom, 
also,  special  provision  should  be  made.  These  are  the  pupils 
of  more  than  ordinary  power,  who  should  not  be  restricted 
to  exactly  the  same  curriculum  nor  held  to  the  moderate 
pace  which  is  necessarily  set  by  the  ability  to  progress  shown 
by  the  great  body  of  children.  President  Eliot  has  often 
called  attention  to  the  importance  of  discovering  these  capable 
individuals  and  giving  them  opportunities  commensurate  with 
their  abilities,  so  that  society  may  use  them  "to  lift  the  whole 
population  to  a  higher  plane  of  intelligence,  conduct,  and 
happiness.'*  Theoretically,  most  people  are  willing  to  admit 
that  the  general  tendency  in  a  democracy  is  to  bring  all  men 
to  a  common  level ;  and  that  the  level  toward  which  we  tend 
is  the  level  of  the  average  intelligence  rather  than  that  ex- 
emplified in  the  genius;  and  that  the  only  way  to  lift  the 
whole  population  is  to  develop  capable  indivirluals  to  take  the 
lead  in  the  lifting.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  graderl  schrx)! 
system,  by  its  tendency  towarrl  uniformity,  has  operated  to- 
ward making  us  -atisfied  with  a  medium  level  of  attainment. 
Undoubtedly  one  of  its  effects  has  been  to  raise  many  indi- 
viduals to  a  higher  hrvr]  than  tfiry  nii^ht  otherwise  have 
attained,  and  this  i?  ^ooA  \  but.  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  made 
many  other  individuals  -atisficd  with  lower  attainments  than 
those  of  which  they  v.ere  ^apabl^-.  and  this  is  not  ^fffA,  Sow 
that  such  sifcfna!  ^ro'^^r*^:--  ha-^  )**'/:n  made  in  the  proj^tr  edu- 
cation of  children  at  the  !'>v.er  levr-is  of  ability,  v,e  may  h''/[^ 
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for  at  least  equally  valuable  results  from  special  attention 
to  children  of  exceptionally  strong  mental  endowment.  Statis- 
tics are  available  showing  about  how  many  sub-normal  chil- 
dren there  are  among  every  one  thousand,  but  we  do  not 
know  how  many  gifted  children  there  are  among  every  one 
thousand.  We  do  not  know  because  we  have  not  been  look- 
ing for  them.  Under  the  operation  of  school  attendance  laws, 
instead  of  easily  getting  rid  of  the  dullards  and  laggards, 
as  we  too  often  formerly  did,  we  are  undertaking  to  hold 
them  and  teach  them;  and  it  is  an  easy  problem  to  discover 
who  they  are,  for  they  force  themselves  upon  our  attention. 
We  cannot  be  ignorant  of  their  presence.  Too  often,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  fail  to  notice  that  some  children  in  our  classes 
might  do  much  more  work  than  we  are  requiring  of  them. 
From  time  to  time  a  few,  by  reason  of  their  special  aptness, 
have  commanded  our  notice,  but  we  have  not  considered  that 
they  needed  any  special  opportunities.  We  have,  as  a  rule, 
held  that  these  bright  children  would  in  some  way  take  very 
good  care  of  themselves;  that,  if  a  child  had  any  special 
ability,  he  would  make  his  way  in  spite  of  all  obstacles.  This 
may  be  true  of  the  extremely  limited  number  of  individuals 
included  in  the  definition  of  genius.  But  many  persons,  not 
possessing  the  genius  which  forges  ahead  under  any  circum- 
stances, do  have  much  latent  ability  that  will  develop  if  op- 
portunity is  afforded,  but  only  in  the  favoring  presence  of 
opportunity.  Often  a  parent  is  unaware  that  his  gifted  child 
is  the  possessor  of  any  special  talent  unless  so  informed  by 
the  teacher.  Not  infrequently  when  so  informed  a  parent 
will  keep  his  child  in  school  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  small 
but  important  pecuniary  aid  which  the  child's  labor  would 
afford.  By  dealing  thus  with  parents  for  the  good  of  the  chil- 
dren, teachers  are  able  to  aid  very  materially  in  bringing  ability 
and  opportunity  together. 

But  merely  keeping  children  in  school  is  not  enough.    There 
must   at   the   same   time   be   offered   the  opportunity   for   the 
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more  able  pupils  to  exercise  their  ability.  Adherence  to  fixed 
and  unchangeable  courses  of  study  and  to  inflexible  schemes 
of  classification  falls  far  short  of  furnishing  equal  opportunity 
to  all  in  our  schools.  Total  lack  of  systematic  procedure  would 
equally  fail  to  secure  the  desired  equality  of  opportunity,  for 
stimulation  and  guidance  must  be  well  organized  and  con- 
stant. We  hear  of  isolated  instances  of  such  stimulation  and 
guidance,  but  not  often  of  well  organized  schemes  which  may 
be  applied  on  a  large  scale,  as  in  a  city  system  of  schools. 
To  afford  suitable  opportunity  to  the  more  able  pupils  the 
preparatory  classes  were  put  into  operation. 

The  value  of  any  plan  must  be  measured  by  its  results. 
We  cannot  expect  corpplete  and  convincing  reports  of  results 
in  the  early  stages  in  the  operation  of  any  plan;  but  where, 
as  in  Baltimore  and  some  other  places,  special  provision 
made  for  the  abler  pupils  has  been  in  operation  for  several 
years,  a  tentative  statement  might  at  this  time  be  possible. 
For  instance,  where  high  school  credits  have  been  earned 
by  elementary  school  pupils,  it  would  be  possible  to  make  a 
numerical  statement  of  that  particular  kind  of  result,  and 
to  say  something  specific  as  to  the  class  rank  of  such  pupils 
upon  graduation  from  the  high  school.  Such  a  systematic 
statement  would  be  of  more  value  for  comparison  than  an 
indefinite  remark  to  the  effect  that  by  means  of  a  given  plan 
"many  pupils  save  considerable  time,"  or  "some  pupils  are 
able  to  complete  the  high  school  course  in  three  years." 
Instead,  therefore,  of  indulging  in  indefinite  statements,  I 
shall  attempt  to  give  a  brief  statistical  report  of  measurable 
results  accomplished  by  means  of  our  preparatory  classes. 
The  plan,  in  brief,  is  to  allow  pupils  who  have  done  strong 
work  in  the  sixth  grade,  to  take  up  extra  studies  of  high 
school  grade  while  doing  the  regular  work  of  the  seventh 
and  eighth  grades  of  the  elementary  school.  These  studies 
are  Latin,  German  or  French,  advanced  English,  and,  with 
some  classes,  part  of  the  mathematics  of  the  high  school  course. 
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Pupils  who  take  this  work  are  transferred  to  a  convenient 
center  in  which  enough  pupils  may  be  gathered  together  to 
allow  the  instruction  to  be  organized  on  the  departmental 
plan.  We  started  in  1902  with  one  center  and  173  pupils; 
and  that  year  we  admitted  pupils  of  the  eighth  grade  as  well 
as  of  the  seventh.  In  1903  and  later,  admission  was  limited 
to  pupils  just  entering  the  seventh  grade.  We  now  have  four 
centers  with  an  enrollment  of  571  pupils  in  these  preparatory 
seventh  and  eighth  grade  classes.  For  three  years  one  of 
these  centers  has  been  allowed,  by  way  of  experiment,  to 
keep  selected  pupils  for  an  extra  year.  Such  pupils  spend 
but  two  years  in  the  high  school.  Other  preparatory  pupils 
ordinarily  spend  three  years  in  the  high  school;  but  in 
either  case  the  time  required  for  high  school  graduation 
after  the  sixth  elementary  grade  has  ordinarily  been  five 
years  for  the  preparatory  class  pupils,  whereas  six  years 
would  have  been  required  had  it  not  been  for  the  high  school 
credits  earned  by  these  pupils  in  the  elementary  schools. 

PREPARATORY  CLASS  STATISTICS  SINCE   I9O2. 

The  preparatory  arrangement  was  in  only  a  formative  and 
transitory  stage  during  1902-3,  1903-4,  1904-5.  High  school 
adjustments,  also,  were  quite  difficult  at  first.  Hence,  of 
pupils  promoted  to  high  school  in  1903,  1904,  and  1905,  a 
majority  were  unable  to  graduate  in  three  high  school  years. 
With  the  preparatory  class  promoted  in  June,  1905,  the 
tide  turns. 

^raduLfed^^^^^^^^^       Graduated 
from  High       ^^^^^  'l^l 

School.         >^*^^'*-  ^^^^^• 

Promoted  from  preparatory  in  1903... 
Promoted  from  preparatory  in  1904... 
Promoted  from  preparatory  in  1905 . . . 
Promoted  from  preparatory  in  1906.  . . 
Promoted  from  preparatory  in  1907. . .  (not  available)39  (not  available) 


27 

4 

23 

4-' 

8 

34 

39 

27 

12 

48 

42 

6 
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In  Other  words: 


At  the  high  school  graduation  of  1906. 
At  the  high  school  graduation  of  1907. 
At  the  high  school  graduation  of  1908. 

At  the  high  school  graduation  of  1909 

At  the  high  school  graduation  of  1910. 


Preps,  in 

Preps,  in 

Preps,  in 

2  years. 

3  years. 

4  years. 

4    (could  not  be) 

8 

23 

. 

27 

34 

.        16 

42 

12 

.        25 

39 

6  . 

41  120  75 


The  first  preparatory  class  pupils  were  graduated  from  the 
high  school  in  1906.  By  June,  1910,  236  in  all  will  have 
graduated.  Of  these,  forty-one  were  in  the  high  school 
proper  but  two  years;  120  were  in  the  high  school  three  years, 
and  seventy-five  four  years.  Among  the  latter  were  fifty- 
seven  who  spent  but  one  year — the  eighth — in  a  preparatory 
center,  the  one  which  was  opened  in  1902.  While  these 
seventy-five  pupils  who,  in  the  early  days  of  the  plan,  spent 
four  years  in  the  high  school  did  not  save  any  time,  they 
enjoyed  marked  advantages.  They  earned  13,050  credits,  or 
an  average  of  174  each ;  whereas  the  number  required  for 
graduation  was  only  150.  It  is  quite  evident  that  the  high 
school  course  pursued  by  these  pupils,  though  not  shortened, 
was  made  much  fuller  and  richer  than  it  would  have  been  had 
they  entered  from  the  ordinary  eighth  grade. 

To  make  clearer  this  general  statement  about  the  seventy- 
five  preparatory  pupils  who  spent  the  usual  four  years  in  the 
high  school,  a  few  particular  instances  are  selected.  Fourteen 
girls,  graduating  in  1907,  gained  an  average  scholarship  rank 
of  forty-six  in  a  class  of  147,  or  twenty-seven  places  above 
the  middle  of  the  class.  Two  of  these  girls  stood  respectively 
first,  and  seventh  in  the  class,  and  four  others  were  among 
the  first  twenty  in  scholarship  rank.  The  average  number  of 
credits  earned  by  members  of  this  company  was  162.  Twenty- 
two  girls  graduating  from  the  high  school  in  1908  secured 
an  average  scholarship  rank  of  forty-eight  in  a  class  of  160, 
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or  thirty-two  places  above  the  middle  of  the  class;  and  three 
of  them  stood  respectively  first,  second,  and  third  in  the  class 
while  four  others  ranked  among  the  first  twenty.  The  average 
number  of  credits  earned  by  those  in  this  group  was  i66. 
Nine  preparatory  boys,  graduating  from  the  high  school  in 
1907,  won  an  average  scholarship  rank  of  thirty-four  in  a  class 
of  103,  or  eighteen  places  above  the  middle  of  the  class;  and 
four  of  them  ranked  among  the  first  ten  in  their  class.  The 
average  number  of  credits  earned  by  members  of  this  com- 
pany was  192 — a  number  very  greatly  in  excess  of  the  required 
150.  Thirteen  preparatory  boys,  graduating  from  the  high 
school  in  1908,  won  an  average  scholarship  rank  of  forty-nine 
in  a  class  of  129,  or  eleven  places  above  the  middle  of  the 
class.  The  average  number  of  credits  earned  by  members 
of  this  group  was  189,  an  excess  of  thirty-nine  over  require- 
ments. 

A  study  of  individual  records  of  high  school  graduates  who 
came  from  the  preparatory  classes  shows  in  general  that  a 
notable  gain  was  experienced  in  one  of  two  ways :  Either  the 
student  gained  a  year  or  more  in  time,  securing  the  high  school 
diploma  in  three  years  or  less,  instead  of  taking  the  customary 
four  years;  or  the  student,  though  spending  four  years  in 
the  high  school,  was  able  to  rank  among  the  honor  graduates 
of  his  class  and  to  secure  a  much  broader  and  richer  training 
than  the  regular  four-year  student  secures.  In  a  relatively 
large  number  of  cases  where  the  student  took  a  third  pre- 
paratory year  in  the  single  center  offering  this  extra  pre- 
paratory year,  distinct  gain  was  experienced  in  both  directions 
at  the  same  time,  because  the  high  school  diploma  was  secured 
after  only  two  years  in  the  high  school  proper,  and  the  stu- 
dent also  stood  among  the  honor  graduates.  Six  preparatory 
class  boys  who  spent  three  years  in  preparatory  classes  and 
two  years  in  high  school,  and  who  graduated  in  June,  1909, 
won  a  rank  of  thirty-four  in  a  class  of  133,  or  thirty-two 
places  above  the  middle  of  the  class,  and  two  were  among 
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the  first  twenty  in  the  class.  Eight  girls  from  the  same 
preparatory  class,  graduating  from  the  high  school  at  the 
same  time,  made  an  average  rank  of  twenty-one  in  a  class 
of  i6i,  or  fifty-nine  places  above  the  middle  of  the  class.  One  of 
these  girls  stood  second  in  her  class  and  three  others  were 
among  the  first  twenty.  The  average  number  of  credits  earned 
by  this  company  of  boys  and  girls  was  165,  or  fifteen  in  ex- 
cess of  requirements. 

Two  hundred  and  thirty-six  preparatory  pupils  will  have 
been  graduated  from  the  high  schools  in  the  four  years  end- 
ing in  June,  1910.  This  is  not  a  large  showing  when  w.e 
consider  that  in  these  four  years  the  same  high  schools  (three 
out  of  five  in  our  city)  have  graduated  1,342  pupils;  but 
the  plan  is  very  new  compared  with  the  usual  one,  and  a  number 
of  obstacles  must  yet  be  overcome.  Some  parents  do  not 
fully  understand  the  plan.  Not  all  teachers  can  be  quite  im- 
partial in  their  attitude  toward  a  scheme  of  work  which  takes 
away  from  the  regular  classes  some  of  the  more  desirable 
pupils.  Furthermore,  many  pupils  entering  the  seventh  grade 
are  timid  about  going  to  a  strange  school  located  at  a  point 
somewhat  distant  from  their  homes;  and  so  it  happens  that 
only  about  one-third  of  those  recommended  as  capable  of  tak- 
ing up  the  extra  preparatory  work  avail  themselves  of  the  op- 
portunity offered.  If  the  work  were  carried  on  in  every  large 
school  so  that  pupils  could  enter  ypon  it  without  being  trans- 
ferred away  from  the  home  school,  doubtless  more  would 
attend ;  but  unless  there  are  enough  enrolled  at  one  point  to 
form  at  least  three  classes,  the  teaching  cannot  be  economically 
provided  for.  For  this  reason  we  are  using  for  the  prepar- 
atory classes  only  selected  centers,  and  for  the  further  reason 
that  our  plan  enables  us  to  utilize  school  rooms  in  portions  of 
the  city  where  the  population  is  decreasing  and  where  conse- 
quently some  school  rooms  have  become  vacant. 

There  are  now  enrolled  in  our  preparatory  classes  in  the 
elementary  schools  571  pupils,  and  in  the  high  school,  exclusive 
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of  Students  to  i^aduate  in  June,  there  are  now  223  students 
who  were  promoted  from  preparatory  classes.  The  belief 
that  ability,  or  even  genius,  is  not  restricted  to  any  rank  of 
Hfe  is  confirmed,  in  the  case  of  our  preparatory  pupils,  by  the 
interesting  fact  that  in  these  classes  are  to  be  found  boys  and 
girls  representing  every  rank  of  the  social  order  and  wide 
variety  of  home  conditions.  Judging  by  the  energy  and  en- 
thusiasm that  these  selected  pupils  put  into  their  work,  and 
the  marked  success  which  they  have  so  far  attained  as  meas- 
ured by  school  standards,  we  are  quite  certain  that  they  will 
display  somewhat  more  of  energy  and  efficiency  in  whatever 
field  of  life  effort  they  enter  than  if,  during  their  school  days, 
they  had  become  contented  with  a  lower  level  of  effort  and 
attainment. 

From  the  foregoing  it  is  evident  that  the  Baltimore  schools 
are  making  a  serious  attempt  to  provide  properly  for  the 
refractory,  the  slow,  the  great  class  of  average  children  as  re- 
gards ablHty,  and  the  exceptionally  capable.  Our  ways  of 
doing  this  will  improve  by  means  of  our  own  experience  and 
the  suggestions  that  we  get  from  others  who  are  working  in 
the  same  general  direction.  Except  in  the  two  schools  men- 
tioned in  the  first  section  of  this  report,  Nos.  47  and  106,  we 
have  not  yet  recognized  the  vocational  needs  of  a  large  class 
of  children  in  our  elementary  schools  who  have  no  well-marked 
aptitude  for  the  purely  academic  training  that  leads  naturally 
to  the  professions.  We  give  all  boys  manual  training  one 
period  per  week  for  two  years,  it  is  true,  and  we  give  all  girls 
some  instruction  in  cookery  and  sewing;  but  we  attempt  no 
discrimination  by  which  we  might  allow  some  pupils  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  periods  devoted  to  work  of  this  character 
more  directly  preparatory  to  some  sort  of  hand  work  in 
which  they  are  sure  later  to  engage,  and  which  therefore  would 
seem  to  them  more  useful,  and  would  doubtless  actually  prove 
more  useful  than  work  so  largely  academic  as  that  in  which 
they  arc  engaged  the  greater  part  of  each  day. 
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It  was  shown  by  a  special  committee  of  the  School  Board 
early  in  the  year  that  in  all  probability  many  pupils  now  drop- 
ping out  of  school  as  soon  as  the  law  permits,  would  be  held 
longer  if  there  were  provided  in  the  upper  grades  courses  lead- 
ing tow^ard  the  industries.  Cincinnati  has  done  this  in  one  way ; 
Albany,  Rochester  and  New  York  City  in  another  way ;  Fitch- 
burg,  Mass.,  in  still  another  way.  Many  cities  thus  recognize 
the  need  of  vocational  training  and  are  moving  in  the  matter. 
Evidently,  both  in  elementar}-  vocational  work  and  in  that 
more  advanced,  Baltimore  lags  behind  present  day  demands. 
We  have  a  technical  high  school  of  a  very  superior  character, 
it  is  true,  the  Polytechnic  Institute,  a  school  whose  reputation, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  is  justly  of  the  highest.  But,  aside 
from  the  excellent  vocational  training  which  is  given  in  our 
Colored  High  School,  we  offer  nothing  for  the  hand  workers, 
who  cannot  remain  to  complete  an  engineering  course.  The 
Polytechnic  Institute  gives  the  preliminary  training  needed 
by  those  who  are  to  become  skilled  foremen  and  superintendents 
of  undertakings  that  require  engineering  skill  of  a  high  order ; 
but  we  do  little  or  nothing  for  those  whose  labor  the  foreman 
or  engineer  is  to  direct.  We  do  not  now,  and  perhaps  should 
never,  undertake  to  teach  trades  in  the  elementary  schools; 
but  we  might  well  teach  to  some  of  the  boys  and  the  girls  in 
the  grades  those  elements  common  to  many  industrial  occupa- 
tions. 

To  many  boys  approaching  the  age  when  they  might  readily 
gain  the  manual  dexterity  underlying  the  trades,  school  work 
as  now  outlined  seems  too  bookish  to  be  practical.  Their  judg- 
ment may  not  be  far  from  right  at  least  in  so  far  as  they  them- 
selves are  concerned.  I  would  repeat  here  also  the  recommenda- 
tion made  in  former  reports  that  provision  be  made  to  offer  op- 
tional courses  in  domestic  art  and  science  in  the  girls'  high 
schools;  for  I  am  convinced  that  the  city  will  be  immensely 
repaid  for  giving  such  advanced  training  toward  intelligent 
home-making. 
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It  has  been  a  standing  criticism  against  the  schools  of  the 
whole  country  during  the  past  ten  or  fifteen  years  that  they 
have  been  leading  our  youths  away  from  industry  rather  than 
toward    it. 

I  trust  that  the  thought  already  given  by  the  School  Board 
to  this  important  subject  of  vocational  education  will  be  fol- 
lowed up  by  further  study,  until  we  determine  the  action  best 
suited  to  Baltimore's  needs  and  can  put  our  conclusions  into 
operation,  to  the  end  that  many  pupils,  hitherto  insufficiently 
provided  for,  may  get  in  the  public  schools  such  preliminary 
instruction  and  training  as  their  future  will  require. 

Respectfully    submitted, 

James  H.  Van  Sickle, 

Superintendent. 


PAPERS  RELATING 

TO  THB 

TEACHERS'  TRAINING  SCHOOL 


FACULTY. 


SARAH  C.  BROOKS,  Principal, 

PSYCHOI«OGY,   SCHOOL    MANAGEMENT  AND    GENERAL  METHOD. 

PERSIS  K.  MILLER, 

SUPERVISOR  OF   PRACTICE. 

GRACE  H.  HARE 
Special  Method  in  Reading,  Literature  and  History. 

ELIZABETH  MONTELL, 
Special  Method  in  Nature  Study,  Geography  and  Construction. 

FLORENCE  KELLOGG, 

HISTORY  OF   EDUCATION   AND  LANGUAGE. 

E.  GRACE  RICE. 
Special  Method  in  Arithmetic  and  Grammar. 

With  the  assistance  of— 

OLIVIA  F.  KEACH,  Supervisor  of  Drawing. 
HENRIETTA  G.  BAKER,  Supervisor  of  Music. 
C.  F.  E.  SCHULTZ,  Supervisor  of  Physical  Training. 
LAURA  V.  DAVIS,  Supervisor  of  Sewing. 
ANNA  A.  HOWLAND,  Teacher  of  Cookery. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

TERMS— TEN   WEEKS   EACH. 

First  Term— 

History  of  Education. 

Psycholo>{y. 

Special  Method  in  Arithmetic.    History,    Literature,   and   Nature 

Study. 
Drawing  and  Music. 
Paper  Folding  and  Card  board  Construction. 
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Second  Term — 

History  of  Education. 

Physiology. 

Psychology. 

Special  Method  in  Arithmetic,  Geography,  History,  Literature  and 

Nature  Study. 
Drawing. 
Physical  Culture. 
Reed  and  Raphia  Work. 

Third  Term- 
History  of  Education. 
Psychology. 
Special  Method  in   Arithmetic,  History,   Literature   and   Nature 

Study. 
Cooking. 
Drawing. 
Manual  Training. 
Physical  Culture. 
Tool  Work. 
Sewing. 

Fourth  Term- 
Algebra. 
Geography. 

Language  and  Grammar. 
Physics. 
Physiology. 
Reading. 

Theory  of  Teaching. 
Tool  Work,  Chair  Caning,  Hammocks. 
Songs. 

Practice — 

Four  terms,  one  in  the  Junior  year,  and  three  in  the  Senior. 
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Approximate  Amount  op  Timb  Devoted  to  Each  Subject. 


Study. 


Psychology . 

History  of  Education 

Theory  of  Teaching 

Special  Method  in  Arithmetic  and  Algebra. 

Geography  and  Nature  Study 

History  and  Literature 

Language  and  Grammar 

Physics  and  Physiology 

Reading 

Cooking 

Industrial  Training 

Drawing 

Music 

Physical  Culture 

Sewing 

Practice  in  Teaching 


Term      |     Periods 
(10  Wks.)   i  Per  Week. 


3 
3 
I 

4 
4 
4 

I  each 

I 

I 

4 
3 
3 
3 

2 

4 


5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
4 
5 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
all  day. 


ENROLLMENT  FOR  THE  YEAR. 


Number  enrolled  January  I,  1909 89 

Number  admitted  during  year , 84 

Number  withdrawn  (not  re  entered) 12 

Number  on  Roll  December  31,  1909 — 

First  year 84 

Second  year 89 

Average  attentlance  during  year 150 

Percentage  of  attendance  during  year 97 
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Second  Term — 

History  of  Education. 

Physiology. 

Psychology. 

Special  Method  in  Arithmetic,  Geography,  History,  Literature  and 

Nature  Study. 
Drawing. 
Physical  Culture. 
Reed  and  Raphia  Work. 

Third  Term- 
History  of  Education. 
Psychology. 
Special  Method  in   Arithmetic,  History,   Literature   and   Nature 

Study. 
Cooking. 
Drawing. 
Manual  Training. 
Physical  Culture. 
Tool  Work. 
Sewing. 

Fourth  Term- 
Algebra. 
Geography. 

Language  and  Grammar. 
Physics. 
Physiology. 
Reading. 

Theory  of  Teaching. 
Tool  Work,  Chair  Caning,  Hammocks. 
Songs. 

Practice — 

Four  terms,  one  in  the  Junior  year,  and  three  in  the  Senior. 
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Approximatb  Amount  op  Timb  Devoted  to  Each  Subject. 


Study. 


Psychology 

History  of  Education 

Theory  of  Teaching 

Special  Method  in  Arithmetic  and  Algebra 

Geography  and  Nature  Study , 

History  and  Literature 

Language  and  Grammar 

Physics  and  Physiology 

Reading 

Cooking 

Industrial  Training , 

Drawing 

Music 

Physical  Culture 

Sewing 

Practice  in  Teaching 


Term 

Periods 

(10  Wks.) 

Per  Week. 

3 

5 

3 

5 

I 

5 

4 

5 

4 

5 

4 

5 

i>i 

5 

I  each 

4 

I 

5 

I 

2 

4 

2 

3 

2 

3 

2 

3 

2 

2 

2 

4 

all  day. 
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ENROLLMENT  FOR  THE  YEAR. 


Number  enrolled  January  I,  1909 89 

Number  admitted  during  year 84 

Number  withdrawn  (not  re  entered) 12 

Number  on  Roll  December  31,  1909 — 

First  year 

Second  year 


84 

89 

Average  attentlance  during  year  150 

Percentage  of  attendance  during  year 97 


PAPERS  RELATING 

TO  THB 

BALTIMORE  CITY  COLLEGE 

FACULTY  1909-1910. 

FRANCIS  A.  SOPER.  A.M..  Principal. 

CHARLES  F.  RADDATZ, 

GERMAN. 

ALFRED  Z.  HARTMAN,  A.M., 
LATIN   AND    GRBEK. 

JOSEPH  H.  ELLIOTT,  Secretary  of  the  Faculty, 
( Head  of  Department  of  Commerce. ) 

BOOKKEEPING  AND   COMMERCIAI«  SUBJECTS. 

STEPHEN  F.  NORRIS, 

MATHEMATICS. 

ALEXANDER  HAMILTON. 

MATHEMATICS. 

GERARD  E.  MORGAN,    A.M., 

LATIN. 

PHILIP  H.  FRIESE, 

PHYSICAL   GEOGRAPHY   AND   PHYSICS. 

B.  WHEELER   SWEANY. 

DRAWING. 

WILBUR  F.  SMITH, 
ENGLISH. 

ARISTO  M.  SOHO,  Ph.D., 

SPANISH    AND    FRENCH. 

PERCY  iv.  KAYE.  Ph.D., 
(Head  of  Department  of  History.) 

HISTORY,    POLITICAL   ECONOMY   AND   CIVICS. 

LESTER  W.  BOARDMAN.  A.M., 

(Head  of  Department  of  English.) 

ENGLISH. 
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Table  showing  subjects  in  Baltimore  City  College,  the  number  of  Classes  in 
each  subject,  and  the  number  of  students  pursuing  each  subject. 


English 

German 

Latin 

French 

Spanish 

Greek 

History 

Political  Economy 

Mathematics 

Physical  Geography 

Botany 

Zoology 

Biology 

Physics 

Chemistry 

Bookkeeping 

Commercial  Arithmetic 

Commercial  Geography 

History  of  Commerce 

Commercial  Law 

Stenography 

Typewriting 

Drawing 

Physical  Training 


SCHOOL  COMMISSIONERS. 
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Joseph  Michael  Ayd 

^'^jamin  Baker 

^^ul   Ballard 

^illiam  Cass  Barker 

r^ilip  Jenifer  Bean 
i^illiam   Francis  Bevan 
^yrnan  Nathaniel  Blaustein 
^^erdinand  Hechinger  Blum 
Joseph  Meyer  Bransky 
Arthur  Otto  Brickman 
*^aymond  James  Brown 
Raymond  Herman  Bubert 
Henry  Fred  John  Buttner 
Samuel  Moses  Burka 
Ernest  Clifford  Burke 
Clarence  Elijah  Burton 
Eugene  Joseph  Canton 
Paul  Owens  Carter 
Robert  Allen  Castleman 
Harold    Bernard    Chamberlain 
Eldridge  Reeder  Christhilf 
Stuart  MacDonald  Christhilf 
George  Cobb 
Alyn  Frank  Constam 
John  Harris  Cor  win 
Arthur  Blaine  Cross 
William  Henry  Danz 
Milton  Ernest  Davis 
George  Gilbert   Deaver 
Henry    Doellcr 
Henry  George  Doering 
Edmond  Sheppard  Donoho 
Albert  Spengler  Dosh 
James  Edward  Dubel 
Charles  Albert   Harp 
Milton  Jerome  Eckert 
George  Marion  Ehlers 
Charles  Ellis  Ellicott,  Jr. 
Abraham  Louis  Engcl 
Leon  Kendall  Fargo 


Paul  Louis  Faustman 

Paul  Lincoln  Firor 

Edgar  Wells  Fisher 

Marion  Poor  Fisher 

Edwin  Maurice  Fleischmann 

Herbert  Holtz  Flitton 

Clay  Mullineaux  Fooks 

Henry   Shepherd    Foster 

Solomon  Bennett  Frelechoff 

Francis   Mitchell   Froelicher 

Albert  Geiwitz 

Charles  Leland  Getz 

Harry  Kelly  Giles 

George  Martin  Gillet,  Jr. 

Martin   Gillet 

Harry  Goldsmith 

Lewis  Elmer  Goodrich 

Alan   Bowen  Gorman 

George  Martin  Hall 

George  Edward  Webb  Hardy,  Jr. 

George  Gregory  Herr 

Herbert  Leander   Hesson 

Arthur  Lee  Hichew 

Arthur  James  Huston 

Howard  Eben  Ingham 

Loring  Shaffer  Jones 

Jacob  Gilbert  Joseph 

Elmer   Howard   Josselyn 

Philip  Katz 

Clarence  Edward  Keefer 

Louis  Emmor  Lamborn 

John  Marvin  LeCato 

Lloyd  Hammond  Lewis 

George  Washington  Lindsay 

John  William  Loague 

Calvin  Tompkhis  Lucy 

Jerome   Lutsky 

John  Curlett  Martin 

Matthew  Miller  McCollom 

Wiliam   Edward   McGinnis 
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Carl  Melamet 
Luther  Bonnet  Miller 
Thomas  Worthington  Murphy 
Simon  Neistadt 
John  Carl  Opper 
Harry  Evan  Owings 
Edward  Josenhans  Peach 
Frank  Empson  Pennock 
Charles  Henry  Peters  ' 
George   Edward   Pickering 
Ernest  John  Pieper 
Clarence  Chipley  Porter 
Thomas  Ellsworth  Ragland 
Wilmer  Ray 
Frank  Thomas  Reiter 
James  Edward  Richardson,  Jr. 
Claude  Emmert  Ridings 
Richard  Dodson  Robinson 
Charles  Augustus  Rogers,  Jr. 
Oscar  Rottenberg 
Harry  Marc  Rowe,  Jr. 
George  Yeisley  Rusk 
William  Sener  Rusk 
George  Clayton  Sandruck 
William  Hundley  Saunders 
Samuel  Schein 
Edward  Chase  Schenkel 


Alex.  Richard  Caesar  Schiaffino 

Otto  Karl  Schmied 

William  Adolph  Schmidt 

John  Albert  Schneider 

Charles  George  Sehrt 

Percy  Leroy  Sellers 

John  Meade  Silkman 

Charles  Edward  Sima 

Littleton  Edward  Harmon  Smith 

Oscar  Smullian 

Edward  Dietrich  Stalfort 

Reuben  Steinbach 

Rozier  Lewis  Steinbach 

Ra3anond  Henry  Stone 

Webster  Carl  Tall 

Jacob  Tarshish 

Frederick  William  Thomas 

Walter  Walton  Thompson 

Myron  Griffin  Tull 

John  Earle  Uhler 

Paul  Isaac  Valenstein 

John  Valentine  van  Sickle  * 

Russell  Harrison  Wambaugh 

John  Walter  Wilkinson 

Abel   Wolman 

William   Harden  Wrightson,  Jr. 
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Of  the  First  Grade— SlOO  Each 

John  Curlett  Martin  John  Earle  Uhler 

Solomon  Bennett  Frelechoflf 


Of  the  Second  Grade— 550  FIach 

Abel  Wolman  Harry  Evan  Owings 

Charles  Leland  Getz  Charles  George  Sehrt 


RECIPIENTS  OF  SCHOLARSHIPS  IN  THE 
BALTIMORE  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

Elmer  Howard  Josselyn  Edgar  Wells  Fisher 


RECIPIENT  OF  THE  FREDERICK  RAINE  MEDAL 
John  Earlf  Uhlcr 


PAPERS  RELATING 

TO  THE 

EASTERN  HIGH  SCHOOL 

FACULTY. 

ERNEST  J.  BECKER,  Ph.  D.,  Principal, 

MODERN   LANGUAGES. 

LAURA  V.  DkVALI.V,  Vice- Principal, 

ENGLISH. 

ELIZABETH  E.  ANDREWS, 

PHYSICAL    TRAINING. 

KETURAH  BALDWIN.  A.B., 

CHEMISTRY  AND   PHYSICS. 

CAROLINE  F.  BECKER,  A.B., 

MATHEMATICS. 

REBECCA  BELLE  BROOKS, 

HISTORY. 

AGNES  E.   BUCHHOLZ, 

GERMAN. 

THEORA  J.  BUNNELL.  A.B., 

LATIN   AND   HISTORY. 

LEONORA  E.  CARPENTER, 

HISTORY,    CIVICS   AND   ECONOMICS. 

ALICE  J.  DUBREUIL,  A.B.. 

ENGLISH. 
HARRIET  E.   EBAUGH,  A.B  , 

MATHEMATICS. 

MARGARET  GARRETT, 

LATIN. 

AMELIE  GRAF, 

GERMAN. 

CORNELIA  G.  HARCUM,  A.B., 

LATIN   AND   MATHEMATICS. 

ANABEL  HARTMAN.  A.B., 

p:nglish. 

RUTH  HASLUP,  A.B.. 

ENGLISH    AND   MATHEMATICS. 
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ELEANOR  R.  HOSKINS,  A.B., 

I^ATIN. 

ANNA  GRACE  KENNEDY,  LL.B., 

STBNOGRAPHY,   TYPEWRITING  AND  LAW. 

KATHERINE  M.  LEWIS, 

MATHEMATICS. 

SUE  M.  LOHRFINCK, 
BNGLISH. 
KATHARINE  LUMMIS,  A.B., 

LATIN. 

THEODOCIA  B.  MAHON, 

BOOKKBBPING. 

ELIZABETH  M.  MAKIBBIN. 

DRAWING. 

IDA  NEUMAN, 

BOTANY,   PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY   AND  ZOOLOGY. 

LILLIA  B.  OTTO, 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 

SOPHIE  SEYFERTH, 

GERMAN. 

OLIVE  C.  SLATER, 

DRAWING. 

ELISABETH  G.  WHITE 

MATHEMATICS. 

KATHERINE  HOBACH,  A.  B., 

LABORATORY   ASSISTANT. 

LORETTO   BOLLMAN,  A.  B., 

LABORATORY   ASSISTANT. 

MAY  R.  B.   MUFFLY, 

MUSIC. 

CLARA  T.  RILEY, 

THEME   READER. 

ETHEL  V.  BASS,  A.  B.  (Temporarily  assigned), 

ENGLISH. 
AGNES  SUMMER,  A.  B.  (Temporarily  assigned), 

FRENCH. 

EVELYN  SANDERS,  A.  B.  (Temporarily  assigned), 

HISTORY. 
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ROLL  FOR  THE  YEAR  1909. 


Number  of  pupils  on  roll  Deceirber  31,  1908 710 

Number  of  pupils  admitted   by   promotion    from  grammar 
schools  in  February  1909 52 

Number  of  pupils  admitted   by   promotion    from  grammar 
schools  in  September  1909 302 

Number  of  pupils  admitted  during   the  year  from  schools 
other  than  the  Baltimore  grammar  schools 70 

Number  of  pupils  admitted   during  the    year  by  transfer 
from  the  Western  High  School 3 

1,137 

Number  of  pupils  withdrawn  during  the  year 150 

Number  of  pupils  graduated  in  June  1909 98 

Number    of  pupils   transferred   to   Western    High    School 

during  the  year ^....       4 

252 


Number  of  pupils  in  care  December  31,  1909 885 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  during  the  year 771-4 

Average  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  during  the  year 733'3 

Percentage  of  attendance  for  the  year .954 
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Table  showing  the  subjects  taught  in  the  Eastern  High  School,  the 
number  of  Classes  in  each  subject,  and  the  number  of  pupils 
pursuing  each  subject. 


Subjects. 


First 
Year. 


Second 
Year. 


Third 
Year. 


Fourth 
Year. 


O    Jo    .1  O 


w     .'-'     .'-'     .1*^     .1^    . 

U    «iWi    COU    Ojlwi    COWi    ?> 


"i    356  1 


4    113, 


4    no 
I      55  . 


Algebra 

Algebra  Review 

Arithmetic 

Arithmetic   Review 

Biology 

Bookkeeping 

Botany 

Chemistry 

Civics ; 

Commercial  Law 

Drawing 11    363 

English II    329 

French 

Geometry 

Geometry    Review 

German 4 

History 6 

Latin I       6 

Music j     II 

Physical  Geography I       i 

Physical  Training ■       8 

Physics 

Political  Economy 

Stenography  and  Typewriting.. 

Trigonometry 

Zoology 


o 

3P^ 


o 

s  « 


64 


6o|. 
63' 


32  ■ 


206 
211 

43 
166 


3i  loi 

4    158 
2      50 


128 
225 
185 
350 

50. 
312! 


6  130 
I  21 

5  131 

7  216 


3  i»5 
2  60 
2  50 

4  157 


3    139 


55 
65 


68 


34 


43 


44 


N.  B. — The  above  figures  are  for  the  first  semester,  1909-10. 


45 


47 


109 

132 

29 

78 

152 

48 


37 
51 

132 
47 

162 


61 


1  37 
1  33 
I      14 
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Dora  Barron 

Mary  Ethel  Beacnum 

Kisie  Marie  Beauchampe 

Virginia  Raphael  Bennett 

Irene  Laal  Bernstein 

Mozelle  Elbertine  Breckenridge 

Gladys  Emerald  Brown 

Carrie  Louise  Buchheimer 

Helen  Mary  Burnett 

Alma  Bush 

Louise  Arthur  Claridge 

Lenetta  Couglar 

Mary  Margaret  Cronin 

Marie  Elizabeth  Denhard 

Mary  Rose  Dixon 

Eva  Eckhardt 

Bessie  Eggleston 

Ella  Ruth  Elliott 

Treva  Marguerite  Eyster 

Gladys  Louise  Fallin 

Anna   Fredericka   Farnen 

Syh-ia  Estelle  Fisher 

Alma  Frances  Frizzell 

Amanda  Fusselbaugh 

Pearl  Smith  Galbreath 

Elma  Caroline  Ueer 

Margaret  Estelle  Cocking 

Edna  May  Greenwalt 

Helen  Veola  Greenholt 

Marguerite  Anna  Gunther 

Edna  Margaret  Hauser 

Margaret  Seymour  Harmanson 

Anna  Heilgenstadt 

Ada  Ullice  Herrmann 

Ella  Dorothy  Hofmeister 

Dora  Rebecca  Cecelia  Hollander 

Susan  Zellner  Housekeeper 

Mabel  Alberta  Hubert 

Ruth  Hulse 

Marie  Jeannette  lardella 

Grace  Reid  Jonca 

Sophia  Irene  Kartman 

Margaret  Sutherland   Kennard 

Jessie  Grace  Kershaw 

Myrtle  B.  Hax  Kinsey 

Emily  Rebecca  Kirwan 

Miriam   G.   Klem 

Louise  Koether 


Louise  Lesser 
Mary  Marina  Lochman 
Emma  Louise  Matsinger 
Maybelle  Placide  McGarvey 
Elsie  Sara  McGee 
Sara  Frances  McGinity 
Alma  Anne  McShane 
Beatrice  Gordon  Meekins 
Annie  Minnie  Meurer 
Elsie  Elsie  Meyer 
Edith  Gumming  Millar 
Annie  Marie  Moore 
Matilda  Carolyn  Moran 
Elsie  Neun 
Jennie  Potts 

Wilhelmina  Louise  Prinz 
Henrietta  Thomas  Ratcliffe 
Mary  Elizabeth  Rehberger 
Agnes  Gertrude  Reilly 
Elsie  Charlotte  Reinhardt 
Mary  Rosella  Riedel 
Ella  Rokos 
Katherine  Rossing 
Mabel  Esther  Rullman 
Catherine  Marie  Schad 
Margaret  Irene  Schirmer 
Georgeanna  Roberta  Seward 
Ethel  Sylvia  Shipley 
Catherine  Simpson 
Mildred  Sinclair 
Evelyn  Morris  Smith 
Ola  Luray  Smith 
Rana  Smith 
Helen  Sophie  Stevens 
Leonore  Augusta  Tafel 
Helen  Matilda  Tillman 
Margaretha  EUenor  Volz 
Mary  Elizabeth  Vorsteg 
Christine  Ullrich  Warner 
Emma  Warner 
Martha  Depro  Webb 
Elma  Marie  Weikart 
Elsa  Lena  W>rman 
Bcissie  Louise  Wilson 
Annie  Elizabeth  Wright 
Grace  Altona  Yeakel 
Katharine   Elizabeth   Yeakel 
Marie  Rebecca  Zehntner 
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RECIPIENTS  OF  PEABODY  MEDALS 

First  Grade 


Eva  Eckhardt 
Martha  Depro  Webb 


Ella  Rokos 

Margaretha  Ellenor  Volz 


Virginia  Raphael  Bennett 


Leonore  Augusta  Tafel 
Catharine  Simpson 
Mary  Rosella  Riedel 
Miriam  G.  Klein 
Bessie  Louise  Wilson 


Second  Grade 


Mildred  Sinclair 
Grace  Altona  Yeakel 
Amanda  Fusselbaugh 
Grace  Reid  Jones 
Carrie  Louise  Buchheimer 


HONORABLE  MENTION 

Elsa  Luna  Werman  Annie  Minnie  Meurer 

Christine  UUnch  Warner  Rana  Smith 

Dora  Barron  Mary  Elizabeth  Vorsteg 

Louise  Claridge  Elsie  Xeun 

Mozelle  Elbertine  Breckenridge  Mary  Rose  Dixon 


RECIPIENTS  OF  SCHOLARSHIPS 

Woman's  Collkgk  of  Baltimore. 

Woman's  College  Scholarship Grace  Altona  Yeakel 

Alumnie  Scholarship vSusan  Zellner  Houskeeper 

f  Mary  Ethel  Beachum 
(  Matihla  Carolyn  Moran 


Baltimore  Business  Ci>llege . 
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PAPERS  RELATING 

TO   THE 

WESTERN  HIGH  SCHOOL 


FACULTY. 

DAVID  E.  WEGLRIN.  A.B.,  Principal, 

CIVICS. 

PAMELA  A.  HARTMAN, 
HISTORY,    GRAMMAR,     I«ATIN. 

JANE  S.  WILLIAMS, 

COMMERCIAL.   BRANCHES. 

FRANCES  RUTTICR, 

HISTORY. 

ROBERTA  DAVIS, 

DRAWING. 

IMOGEN  GEORGE, 

ENGLISH. 

ELIZABETH  HELSBY, 

DRAWING. 

ANNIE  W.  NICHOLSON, 

LATIN. 

M.  THERESA  DALLAM, 

ENGLISH. 

ANNE  E.  WELTY, 

MATHEMATICS. 

AUGUSTA  K.  DITTY^ 
ENGLISH. 

LOUISE  E.  THALWITZER, 

GERMAN. 
MARY  E.  HUDGINS, 

LATIN. 
LIZETTE  W.  REESE. 

ENGLISH. 

EMILIE  S.  REINHARD,  A.B., 

GERMAN. 

MARY  B.  ROCKWOOD,  A.M., 

LATIN. 

LUCY  E.  MURRAY,  A.B., 

HISTORY  AND  LATIN. 
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FACULTY— Continued. 

BESSIE  E.  KLEIBACKER, 

SNGI^ISH. 

LELIA  H.  SMITH.  A.B., 

PHYSICAI«  GEOGRAPHY,   BOTANY,    AI«GBBRA. 

GRACE  I.  GILL, 

STENOGRAPHY  AND  TYPEWRITING. 

MIRIAM  RLFRETH, 
•    FRENCH. 

CHARLOTTE  A.  JONES,  A.M., 

MATHEMATICS. 
LAURA  J.  CAIRNES,  A.B., 

HISTORY. 

E.  LEOLA  DIXON, 

MATHEMATICS. 

MARGARET  T.  ENGLAR,  A.B., 

HISTORY,    AI^GBBRA. 

E.  ANNA  HARRISON,  A.B., 

ENGLISH. 

CHARLOTTE  H.  CRAWFORD,  A.B., 

LATIN,    FRENCH. 

MARGARET  A.   HAYDEN,  A.B., 
ZOOLOGY,    BOTANY. 

LAURA  L.  ALFORD,  A.B., 

DRAWING,   ALGEBRA,   ENGLISH. 

MARY  H.  MULLIKIN,  A.B., 

PHYSICS,    ALGEBRA. 

ELIZABETH  C.  REMMERT, 

GERMAN. 

DELIA  R.  ALFORD, 

BOOKKEEPING. 

ANNABEL  WHITE, 

MATHEMATICS. 
HENRIETTA  C.  ADAMS, 

LIBRARIAN. 

MILDRED  A.  HOGE,  A.B., 
LABORATORY    ASSISTANT. 

NOMA  G.  MILLER,  A.B., 

ENGLISH   THEME   READER. 

HENRIETTA  G.  BAKKR, 

MUSIC. 
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ENROLLMENT  IN  1909. 

Enrollment,  December  31,  1908 1,009 

Number  of  pupils  who  did  not  return 48 

Bnrolhnent,  January,  1909 961 

Number  admitted  by  promotion  from  elementary  schools..    431 

Number  admitted  by  transfer 5 

Number  admitted  during  the  year  from  schools  other  than 

Baltimore  elementary  schools 80 

516 


Total  number  in  attendance  during;  the  year 1.477 

Number  withdrawn  between  January  i  and  June  30 123 

Number  graduated  in  June,  1909 i6r 

Number  of  pupils  who  did  not  return  in  September 120 

Number  withdrawn  between  September  13  and  Oeccni»icr  31  66 

Number  transferred  to  other  schools  4 

474 

Number  re-entered 18 

4<6 


Enrollment,  Decerat^r  31.  f</^ 1,021 

Average  number  btloHi^is^ 'luring  lyj^ '^t./^ 

Average  atten'iance 'iur:::;^  :yx. «/^f 

Pcrccnugc  of  attend-^ r.'.e  for  th*:  year  lyx- '^;. 
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Table  showing  the  subjects  taught  iu  the  Western  High  School,  the 
number  of  sections  in  each  subject,  and  the  number  of  pupils 
pursuing  each  subject. 

First      Second  \    Third       Fourth 
Year.        Year.    I    Year.        Year. 


I, 


Subjects.  o^o   .  ©ojlo   .;o^'o 

^'^■,jD  p.j2'^^  a^ri-o  a;^-^'^  cu 

-"IB  3    CO    c3    go|-S!=y'53 


s 


CO 


2;''^  2;     z-^2     2;"' 2     2;"^2; 


"5 
23 


Algebra 12,  457        i      35        2      55 I  

Biology 1 2|     22 !. 

Bookkeeping  3    iii        2'     34        i      38 

Botany 3|  109 1 

Civics I : 4!  128 

Commercial  Arithmetic 3.  iii  1 j 

Drawing 121407        9    269        6    182        2'     60 

English 12    444       9'  288       6,  177       3 

French 2.     76       3I   102        i 

Geometry 7    187        1-28 

German 3!   in        7    184        3    114        i      43 

Grammar 2     39 ; ..  ..    

History 6    247        3      74        3    107        4!   125 

Latin 8    294       7    222        2     65!       i|     35 

Music 2!  411        2    279        I    197        II   131 

Physical  Geography 3'  122 ; I ;  ....  ' 

Physics 3      79^ I 

Review  Mathematics , i        8 

Stenography  and  Typewriting 2!     49        2      66!       ij     45 

Zoology I '       3:  106 

I 
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Mary  Rawlins  Addison 

Jessie  Louise  Anderson 

Lillian  Helen  Andrew 

Emily    Fisher    Babendrier 

Martha   Helen    Barton 

Amy  Louisa  Beck 

Sophie  Margaret  Becker 

Grace  Blondheim 

Sadie  Blum 

Sarah  Madison  Brockenbrough 

Lillian  lola  Brown 

Leona  C.  F.  Buchwald 

Martha  Buhl 

Elsa  Anna  Dorothea  Byer 

Vola  Mae  Caltrider 

Rosalind  Schless  Carroll 

Mary  Catherine  Caulfield 

Anna  Cherry 

Julia  Watson  Cobb 

Lillie  Edith  Coggins 

Mina  Rose  Cohen 

Helen  Maud  Connery 

Mary  Ruth  Cook 

Margaret  I  jams  Darby 

Ethel  Eugenia  Davidson 

Dorothy  Davis 

Margaret   Stephenie  Deed-Mayer 

Margaret  Marie  Donnelly 

Alice  du  Moulin 

Anna   Elizabeth   Duiinock 

Olive  Aranetta  Ebersole 

Marguerite  Elizaneth   Ebert 

Christine  Regina  Essig 

Mary  Evans 

Ethel  Feb  sen  f  eld 

Rosina  Alma  Ficht 

Beatrice  Jeannettc  Fisher 

Charlotte  Marie  P'ossct 

Jeannette  Frank 

Dorothy  Morse  Friend 

S'lvia  Frank 

Norma    Irene    Froth  Ingham 

Nella  Mildred  Fultz 

Adel  Gebhart 

Elizabeth   (jertrude  Gcipe 

E-'zabeth   Josephine  Gcrhardt 


Sara  Belle  Gibson 

Hilda  Gillet 

Mina  Marie  Gomble 

Catharine  Lee  Goodwin 

Miriam  MacLean  Graham 

Bertha  Greenstein 

Carrie  Elsie  Grote 

Leah  Gundersheimer 

Anna  Magdeleana  Gunts 

Mildred  Elizabeth  Hahn 

Augusta  Hament 

Jennie  Beatrice  Hamilton 

Grace  Eleanor  Hammett 

Elsa  Caroline  Haupt 

Margaret  Rebecca  Higgins 

Leah  Eleanor  Hildebrandt 

Helen  Phillips  Hinton 

Carolyn  Hoffman 

Helene  Carmeita  Hoffmeister 

Anna  Cecelia  Ijams 

Hilda  yan  Leer  Katz 

Lillie  Eleanor  Klausner 

Lenor  Klein 

Katherine  Kothe 

Edna  Margaret  Catharine  Kramer 

Katryne  Augusta  Kreuder 

Selnia  Kuder 

Mary  Adele  Leonard 

Ada  Levi 

Ruby  Amelia  Lloyd 

Alice  Regina  Logue 

Xcllic  Long 

Anna  Henrietta  Luers 

Emily  Pllizabeth  Lynch 

Pricilla  Maj^oun 

Frances   Marion   Manning 

Sallie  Oahagen  Mason 

Myra  May 

Mildrod    Hlizabelh    McCormack 

Marie   McOall 

Marie  Genevieve  McGuiiiess 

hdna  Clara  Meinl 

Lillian  Schoenborn  Meredith 

Lillian  C.  S.  Mczger 

Plorcnco  Gordon   Miller 

Xc-llie   Augusta   Mitchell 
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Carrie  Grey  Mossop 

Caroline  Battee  MuUikin 

Catherine  Howard  Munnikhuysen 

Ruth  Naylor 

Marie  Agnes  Neville 

Ida  Clarine  Nichol 

Rosa  Evelyn  Nicholson 

Nellie  Smith  Norris- 

Florence  Bertha  Nusbaum 

Frances  dc  Chantal  O'Connor 

Helene  Lucille  Odend'hal 

Helen  Rosalie  O'Keeffe 

Anna  Estella  O'Neal 

Rachel  Belle  Parelhoff 

Fannie  Belle  Pearce 

Phyllis  Florence  Margaret  Pearson 

Elizabeth  Cook  Penton 

Sadie  Perlman 

Janet  Bruce  Pinkerton 

Elizabeth  Pendleton  Porter 

Eleanor  Laura  Reese 

Louise  Virginia  Regester 

Ruth  Alice  Rock  wood 

Irene  Roe 

Mary  Elecia  Ross 

Hildreth  Nadine  Schaffer 

Frieda  Scharf 

Helen  Gertrude  Schmidt 

Hazel  Hulda  Schobel 

Jessie  Marie  Sellman 

Marguerite  Sharretts 

Josie  Margaret  Shea 

Marie  Loretta  Shields 

Edith  Annie  Sibley 

Hattie  Salome  Siemers 


Mary  Loretta  Smith 

Ruth  Marguerite  Smith 

Grace  Hays  Snyder 

Virginia  Woodbridge  Sprecher 

Marie  Antoinette  Stack 

Anna  Adele  Stamp 

Florence  Agnes  Stansbury 

Aline  Steffey 

Florence  Stevens 

Alice  Elizabeth  ^itonebraker 

Alice  Adele  Strobridge 

Marion  Eugenia  Sutton 

Hilda  Louise  Thornton 

Edna  Tinley 

Leonora  Nondas  Todes 

Mildred  Leo  Elizabeth  Van  Dani- 

ker 
Mabel  Vincent 
Henrietta   Gertruae   Wacker 
Geraldine  Ellsworth  Wagner 
Sara  Peace  Walker 
Lillian  Albert  Ward 
Edna  Elizabeth  Watson 
Maud  Beatrice  Webner 
Louise  Marie  Wiegand 
Emma  Elizabeth  Wcyforth 
Alice  Anna  White 
Emma  Beulah  Whyte 
Catherine  Angela  Wilkinson 
Elizabeth  Scott  Willson 
Anna  Marie  Winneberger 
Marguerite   May  Worthington 
Mary  Antoinnette  von  Wyszecki 
Elizabeth  Field  Yardley 
Gertrude  Estella  Yestadt 
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RECIPIENTS  OF  PEABODY  MEDALS 
First  Grade 
Emma  Elizabeth  Weyforth  Elizabeth  Josephine  Gerhardt 


Martha  Helen  Barton 


,  Helen  Rosalie  O'Keeffe 

Grace  Blondheira 


Second  Grade 
Phyllis  Florence  Margaret  Pearson    Sadie  Perlman 
Margaret  Marie  Donnelly 
Sophie  Margaret  Becker 
Janet  Bruce  Pinkert9n 
Vola  Mae  Caltrider 


Hildreth  Nadine  Schaffer 
Elsa  Anna  Dorothea  Byer 
Anna  Henrietta  Luers 
Elsa  Caroline  Haupt 


HONORABLE  MENTION 


Mary  Adele  Leonard 
Dorothy  Davis 
Sallie  Gahagen  Mason 
Rosina  Alma  Ficht 
Elizabeth  Field  Yardlev 


Sarah  Madison  Brockenbrough 

Hilda  Van  Leer  Katz 

Frances  Marion  Manning 

Myra  May 
f  Mildred  Elizabeth  McCormack 
I   Caroline  Battee  Mullikin 


} 


Note — Miss  Alice  du  Moulin  and  Miss  Mar^raret  I  jams  Darby  take 
rank  in  scholarship  first  and  eighteenth,  respectively  ;  but  under  the 
rules  they  are  not  eligil)le  to  Peabody  prizes  because  not  all  of  their 
secondary  school  course  was  pursued  in  a  Haltimore  High  School. 


PAPERS  RELATING 

TO  THE 

BALTIMORE  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTE 


FACULTY. 

WILLIAM  R.  KING,  U.  S.  N.,  Principal, 
Head  of  Department  of  Engineering. 

WILLIAM  H.  HALL,  A.M., 
Head  of  Department  of  Science. 

SAMUEL  M.  NORTH, 
Head  of  Department  of  English  and  Modern  Languages 

J.  MONTGOMERY  GAMBRILL, 
Head  of  Department  of  History  and  Civics. 

HENRY  A.  CONVERSE,  Ph.  D., 

Head  of  Department  of  Mathematics. 

POWHATAN  CLARKE,  Assistant  to  Principal, 

NATHAN  LEBOVITZ,  Secretary. 

FACULTY  AND  STAFF  BY  DEPARTMENTS. 

DEPARTMENT  OF    ENGINEERING. 

WILLIAM  R.  KING,  Head  of  Department. 

WlI^LIAM  L.  DeBaUFRE, 

Charles  E.  Conway, 
John  H.  Hills, 
Samuel  P.  Platt, 
Hknry  Bogue,  Jr., 
Allen  B.  Souther, 
William  G.  Richardson, 
Emanuel  Fritz, 
Allen  L.  M alone, 
George  M.  GaitheH, 
Warren  S.  Seipp, 
George  N.  Anderson, 
Laurence  F.  Magness, 
Wilson  N.  Gam  brill. 
Frederick  B.  Abbott, 
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FACULTY  AND  STAFF  BY  DEPARTMENTS-Continued. 


DEPARTMENT  OF   MATHEMATICS. 

HENRY  A.  CONVERSE,  Acting^  Head  of  Department, 
John  H.  Bramble, 
OUVER  Bacharach, 
William  H.  Wilhelm, 
Harvey  S.  Houskebper, 
Thomas  F.  Garev, 
Joseph  E.  Hodgson, 
Alfred  B.  Haupt, 
J.  Irving  Tracev. 


department  of  science. 
WILLIAM  H.  HALL,  Head  of  Department, 
Rowland  Watts, 
J.  Edward  Broadbelt, 
Irving  L.  Twillev, 
James  B.  Arthur, 
Clarence  P.  Bolgiano. 


department  of  English  and  modern  languages. 
SAMUEL  M.  NORTH,  Head  of  Department. 
J.  Ward  Willson, 
Edward  Reisler, 
Elmer  M.  Harn, 
William  P.  Stedman, 
George  S.  Wills, 
Joseph  E.  Green. 


department  ok  history  and  civics. 
J.  MONTGOMKRY  GAMBRILL,  Head  of  Department. 
Isaac  L.  Otis, 
Charles  F,  Ran  ft. 
Phillip  Dougherty. 
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ROLL.  1909. 

Number  of  new  pupils  admitted  during  year 797 

Number  of  pupils  hdmitted  by  promotion 257 

Number  of  pupils  admitted   by  transfer  from   Baltimore  City 

College 3 

Total  number  of  pupils  during  year  1*057 

Numler  of  pupils  withdrawn  during  year  and  not  re-entered..  256 

Number  of  pupils  transferred  to  Baltimore  City  College 2 

Number  of  graduates  June,  1909 53 

Number  ef  pupils  belonging  December  31,  1909 746 

Number  of  pupils  in  care  December  31,  1909 776 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  during  1909 736 

Average  attendance  during  year  1909(945%) 695.4 


GRADUATES.  1909. 


Frederick   B.   Abbott 
Oscar  M.  Bloch 
George  C.  Borst 
Frederick  Burggraf 
Carlton  D.  Cann 
Douglas  C.  Corner 
Harry  W.  Crist 
William  D.  Dalrymple 
Luis  A.  Deliz 
Prank  Fahm.  Jr. 
Clarence  J.  Flayhart 
Roy  D.  Fleckenstein 
George  C.  Fultz 
H.  Nelson  Gramhrill 
Wilson   X.   Gamhrill 
Rafael  Garcia 
G.  Stewart  Giles 
John  Glaeser,  Jr. 
William  T.  Hanzscne.  Jr. 
Elmer  Huebcck 
Walter  E.  Hif(*nam 
James  R.  K.   Hilt/. 
William   V    ]V.v^U:y 
Franklin    E     Holland 
\dam  W.  Jahr. 
Eme«^t  F.  Kral^ 


Arthur   'anushck 
Roger  C,  Knipp 
(;ibl)s  LaMotte 
William   D.  Lamdin 
G.  Bernard  Lohmuller 
\\  illiam  J.  Mason 
R.  Brooke  Maxwell 
Mcnry  C.  A.  Meyer 
Julius   O.   Mirski 
Emory  H.  Xiles 
Walter   F.    Perkins 
P'rcderick  L.  Purdy 
Herbert  C.  Randall 
Paul   Rosenthal 
G.   William  Schindhelm 
I).   William   Schilling 
Harry  1».  Sie^mund 
Iir;ie-t    Southerington 
J'.i'in   S:iydtr 
Krcdcrick  C.  StaufFenn 
William  F".  Tapking.  Jr. 
LtT^.y  K.  Thompson 
H.  B-lin  Tinges 
.M;irucl   L.  \'ircente 
l{cr;»(-rt  L.  Weaver 
T'erirani  b^.  Winchester 
J.   Edward  Yewell 
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PAPERS  RELATING 

TO  THK 

COLORED  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

FACULTY. 

MASON  A.  HAWKINS,  A.B.,  Principal, 

and 

Head  of  Department  of  Foreign  Languages. 

ANNIE  K.  SMITH.  Cink. 

DWIGHT  O.  W.  HOLMKS,  A.B.,  Vice- Principal. 

and 

Head  of  Department  of  Sciences. 

G.   DAVID  HOUSTON,  A.B., 
Head  of  Department  of  English  and  History. 

DANIEL  A.  BROOKS, 
Head  of  Department  of  Manual  Training. 

HELEN  BROOKS  IRVIN, 
Head  of  Department  of  Domestic  Art  and  Science. 

ASSISTANTS. 
FANNIE  L.  B.ARBOUR, 

MATHKMATKS. 

MAUDKLLE  T.  BROWN.  A.B., 
MATHKMA'rirS. 

LOI.'ISE   R.   M.   I'ARM, 
MABEL  E.   WILSON,  I'li.B.. 

KNf.r.ISH    AND    HIST  Of  V. 

LT'CV   D.    -LOWE,  A.B  , 

i-.y.'.i.isii. 

MATTIK  }■'.  rniLOS,  A.I:., 

I. .N^  MS  If. 
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ASSISTANTS— ConUnucd. 
MARGARET  A.  FLAGG,  A.B., 

ENGI«ISH  AND   HISTORY. 

SUBSTITUTE. 

ENGLISH  AND   HISTORY. 

CARRINGTON  L.  DAVIS.  A.B., 

GBRMAN  AND  LATIN. 

JAMES  S.  THOMAS,  A.B., 
GERMAN. 

THOMAS  W.  TURNER,  A.B.,  A.M.. 

BIOLOGY   AND  BOTANY. 

WILLIAM  H.  J.  BECKETT.  B.H.,  B.P.E.. 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 

JOSHUA  E.  MAXWELL,  A.B., 

COMMERCIAL   LAW,   BOOKKBBPING—SPECIAL  CLASS. 

RALPH  V.  COOK,  M.E., 

MECHANICAL   DRAWING  AND   WOODTURNING. 

JOHN  D.  HARLEY.  M.E., 

BENCH    WORK. 

ETHEL  A.  LEWIS, 

STENOGRAPHY,   TYPEWRITING  AND  BUSINESS   ENGLISH. 

JAMES  A.  B.  CALLIS, 

PRINTING. 

JOHN  J.  WHEELER.  B.S.  in  M.E.. 

IRONWORK. 

BEULAH  S.  WILDER, 

DRESSMAKING. 

GEORGIANA  H.  FIELDS, 
DOMESTIC   SCIENCE. 

ETHELYN  G.  HF.NRY. 
DOMESTIC   ART   AND   DOMESTIC  SCIENCE. 
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GRADUATES.  1909. 


Hazel  F.  Banks 
Ella  T.  Beames 
Bertha  E.  Bond 
Edna  Bowen 
Olivia  L.   Callis 
William  H.  CargiU 
Leonora  E.  Carrington 
Viola  M.  Clarke 
Annabel  S.   Fortune 
Jennie  E.  Friend 
Amabel  Gearing 
Selma  O.  Gearing 
Elvey  V.  Groomes 
Fannie  R.  Hall 
Abraham  S.  Henry 
Esther  B.  Hill 
Violet  F.  Hill 
Charles   H.  Hollcy 
Katie  B.  Joney 
Thomas  H.  Kerr 
Isadora  V.  Kess 
Ernestine  E.  Lane 


Cyrus  W.  Marshall 
George  N.  Miller 
Dennis  T.  Moore 
David  A.  Murphy 
Bertha  E.  Nixon 
Amelia  F.  Peck 
Maria  L.  Reid 
Janet  O.  Robinson 
Pcale  D.  Robinson 
Alma  C.  Sampson 
Blanche   F.    Smith 
Minnie  C.  Taylor 
Veronica  T.   Thomas 
Edward    M.    Toney 
Garnctt  R.  Waller,  Jr. 
Elizabeth  O.  Walters 
Edna  M.  Watts 
Marguerite  E.  Westcott 
William   II.   White 
James  H.  Whittington 
Marguerite  R.  Williams 
Regina   E.   Wright 


TWO-YEAR  INDUSTRIAL  COURSE 

Annie  F.  Cassell 
Annie  E.  Johnson 
Augusta  F.  Valentine 
Harriet  E.  Vanderhoop 


ALUMNI  MEDAL 
Marguerite  R.   Williams 
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Table  showing  uumber  beloaging,  average  attendance,  and   percen- 
tage of  attendance  for  each  month  during  the  year. 


Months,  1909. 


Number 

Pupils 

Belonging 

(Average). 


Present 
(Average) 
Number 

Pupils. 


Percentage 

of  Attend- 

ance. 


January , 

February.... 

March 

April , 

May 

June , 

September.. 

October , 

November ., 
December. 


436.5 
491.6 

479-7. 
470.8 
458.2 
45I.I 
5235 
5099 
504.6 

494.7 


428.0 
482.5 
468.7 
45«i 
447-6 
441.8 
4968 
501.0 
492.7 
478.5 


98.0% 
98.1% 
97.7% 
97.3% 
97.6% 
97.9^ 
94.9^ 
982% 

97.4% 
96.7% 


Average. 


482.1 


469  6 


97.4% 
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TABLE  SHOWING  ENROLLMENT.  ETC..  FOR  THE  YEAR  1909. 

Boys.  Girls.  Totel. 

Number  of  new  pupils  admitted  during  the  year 150        332 

482 

Number  of  pupils  admitted  by  promotion  during 

the  year — 

February  1909 10  45 

September.  1909 } 39  in 

205 

Total  number  of  pupils  during  the  year 687 

Number  pupils  who  left  and  re-entered  during  year    40        137 

177 

Number  of  pupils  withdrawn  during  the  year 44        108 

152 

Number  of  pupils  promoted  to  the  Training  School 

during  the  year 26 

26 

Number  of  pupils  graduated  during  the  year 13  31 

Graduates  from  special  class 4 

48 

Number  of  pupils  in  school  December  31,  1909 — 

Belonging 142        345 

487 

"In  Care" 176        436 

612 

Average  attendance  of  pupils  during  the  year 469.6 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  during  year 482.1 

Percentage  of  attendance  during  year,  based  on  average  num- 
ber belonging 97.4 
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Table  showing  the  subjects  taught  in  the  Colored  High  and  Training 
School,  number  of  Classes  in  each  subject,  and  the  number  of  pupils 
pursuing  each  subject. 


Subjects. 


First       Second  '    Third 
Year.        Year.        Year. 


Fourth 
Year. 


:PCJ     32U     3(J     3^ 

z     2;     2;     2 


3CJ     3A<l3CJ     3^ 

2;     z     ;2;     2; 


Algebra 7      226 3  ,. 

Biology 3  57  : 

Bookkeeping i        6 

Chemistry.. 


Commercial  Arithmetic 

Domestic  Arts i     9      194     5 

Domestic  Science 9      194      5 

English  Literature 11      254      7 

Forging 1     2 

Free-hand  Drawing 8      293     4 

Geometry 5 

German 3      107      2 

History 8      254      5 

Latin 4      136     2 

Mechanical  Drawing 6       65      3 

Physical  Training 12      263      5 

Physics '     3 

Printing  un.      2    un. 

Stenography un. 

Typewriting ,  un. 

Woodwork 7        64 

Woodturning 2        13 

Special  Class i        15      1        13 

un.     unclassified 


831  3 
83      3 

146  3 
18 

139  un. 

133 

69      2 

145  3 

66  I 

45  2 

141 


7 
42 
42 
74 


un. 
I 
I 
.2 

I 


3 

2( 

6 
12 

7 
34 
34 
44 


6 

4 
8 

44 
5 


3  43 

I  II 

un.  3 

un.  7 

un.  20 

I  5 
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PAPERS  RELATING 

TO  THE 

COLORED  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

JOSEPH  H.  LOCKERMAN.  FnncipaL 

HEBER  E    WHARTON,   Assistant, 
Psychology  and  General  Method,  History  of  Education. 

LUCINDA  COOK,  Supen'isor  of  Practice. 
Grades  I,  II  and  III. 

HARRY  T.  PRATT,  Supen^isor  of  Practice. 
GRADES  IV,  V,  VI,  VII  and  VIII. 
Special    Method  in  Arithmetic. 

ANNA  O'H.  WILLIAMSON,  Assistant. 

School  Management,  Special  Method  in  Nature  Study, 

Geography,  History  and  Literature. 


Enrollment  for  the  Year. 

Number  enrolled  January  I,  1909 80 

Number  admitted  durir.g  year 50 

Number  withdrawn  (not  re-entered) 51 

Number  elected  to  suhslitute  list 42 

Number  on  roll  December  31,  1909. 

First  year 31 

Second  year 48 

79 

Average  enrollment  during  year 73.3 

Average  attendance  during  year 72:3 

Percentage  of  attendance  during  year •  •••^•••v  ,9.^-6'^' 
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Tabled  Accompanying  Superintendent's  Report. 


TABLE  A. 

Statement  Showing  the  Number  ol  Men  and  Women  Teachers  and  the 
Number  of  Pupils  Belonging  December  31,  1909;  the  Average 
Number  of  Pupils  Belonging  during  the  Year,  and  the  Average 
Attendance  for  the  Year;  the  Percentage  of  Attendance  for  the 
Year;  the  Total  Number  Enrolled  during  the  Year,  and  the 
^  Number  of  Pupils  Belonging,  Including  Temporary  Withdrawals. 


Schools. 


*        ,  to 
1  eachers  c  c?*  j  p. 


\o 


**       J2 


4;Q 


:  **  "^  I 
<  J;' 


V 

^ 

&/ 

1^ 

a 

Ed 

0 

13 

u 

S 

= 

P 

:u 

<   - 

u 

0  fli 

-g 

4/ 

8>> 

H 

0 

."  *• 

E 

^~. 

?5 

5 

L^ 

0 

A^ 

H 

5       ti^ 


i 


^  bo  « 

. ::  c  <d 


5  8^'t^2 


Baltimore  City  College,  Francis 

E.  Soper,  Principal 

Eastern  High  School,  P^rnest  J. 

Becker,  Principal 

Western  High  School,  David  K. 

Weglein,  Principal 

Baltimore  Polytechnic  Institute, 

Wm.  R.  King.  Principal 

Colored  High  School,  Mason  A. 

Hawkins.  Principal 

Colored  Training  School,.  Joseph 

H.  Lockerman,  Principal 

Teachers'Training  School, Sarah 

C.  Brooks,  Principal 


I        :  I        i        • 

31   , !  877    866    807    93     873-       923 


=36^ 


27  :  814  771  733 
32    940  959  905 


13    13 


TotHls.. 


746  736  695 

95 

797 

487!  4821  470" 

i 

97 

482 

79     73     72 

99 

1 
104 

161    154    150 

97 

241 

104  4041  3832' 

95 

4318 

95  780,  885 
94  1041I  102 1 
776 
612 
82 
161 


4460 


•T\v«>  part  tiiuf. 
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Tabi,ks  Accompanying  Superintrndent's  Report. 
TABLE  k— Continued. 


1  eachers  s  o>  S, 

P^        •>    VM 


Schools. 


_gQ   &§   Sc>-   cf' 


g  a  - 

!  ^.  i^Q 
I  -  c*J5 

C    C    eft 
'  3  -^    [» 


7^       <       <       A^      ;H      H 


Group  A — School  No.    3 

"   24) 

"   47 


17 
17 
21 


554  536,  4«i  90  756;  600 
592'  5681  513  90  ,  908  653 
812  836  748^  89  942   873 


Totals 

Edwin  Hebden,  PrincipaL 

Group   B — School  No.    6.  I   12 

23 14 

"   25 15 

42 '  I   17 


I  i  55  ji95^  194^^742  90  2606  2126 


I 


441;  419'  366  87  718 

487I  4821  426  88  708 

67I;  61S  557  90  987 

707'  688  614  89  768 


487 
514 
702 

750 


Totals I      58    230622071963    89    3181      2453 


Principal. 

Group  C— School  No.  28 10 

33 13 

*•        "   35 II 

84 2  19 


446  426  393  92  '  565  468 

503  504  463  92  '  658.  531 

422  416  3^2  92  .  55i|  442 

858  844  784  93  1082;  913 


Totals 

Joseph  C.  Han<ls,  Principal 

Group  D — School  No.    2 12 

8 14 

93 I  32 

"   108 I  6 


2   53  222921902022  92  2856'  2354 


506  522  422  86  684 

6<^5  59^  5 If'  ^^  75^ 

1479  U55  1252  86  1918 

247    245    196  80  369, 


523 
632 

1599 
342 


Totals 

C.  Alex.  Fairhank,   Principal. 


2      64    2837  2812  238<j    81    3727,     3096 


Group  E — School   No.  n. 
"        27. 

"  77 
••  83. 
"   97. 


....  12  505  505  449  89  701 

...  14  5^6  5^^!  '48  89  683 

2  12  638  669  6^>8  i)\  781 

3  26  1373  1271  1 161  91  {6rj5 
9  326  31H  291  92  401 


547 
5«f 
717 
1437 
340 


Totals 

Charles  J.  Koch,  Principal 


5      73    337''^  3264  2957    91    4171      3622 
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li 


Jim 
< 


S5 


c       1^ 


c  5  ^ 

5  ^  * 


Group  F— School  No.    5 
26. 

'*  "     jor. 

Totals... ».....„ 

Jacob  Grape,  Principal. 


56 


5' 
543 

8t2 


2430 


666    593 
566 1  516 

Sijo:  674 
2469J3131 


91 

»o 


913 

11931 


713 

410 

585 

1063 


S6    3267      2771 


Group  G — School  No.     7 
*^  "         40. 

w  "        43 

73 
''        105.. 


ii 

4« 


Totals. , 

Eli*5b.a  M.  Tat' Ic son,  PrincipaK 


78 


469 

666 
1060 


458  4001  87 

659'  570!  ^6 

107B'  87q  86 

Sag^  610  535'  S8 

495  492  401  83 


3319-3397,2785'  84 


4224   3621 


Group  H — School  No.  16 

32. 

45. 

49. 

"   113. 


12 
10 

9 
12 
II 


401  398 j  362! 
350  395!  353, 


% 


I  '  586 
549 


380  415  374I  90  I  512 
309  3121  289  93  I  410 
646  613'  540I  88  I  891 


....  28  I  897  942  834  89 

2  20  749  792  719  91 

3  i  20  819:  850  767,  90 


Totals 5 

William  H.  Tolson,  Principal. 


68  2465  2584  2320;  90 


1327; 
986' 
948, 


Group  J  — School    No.  -^7 

85 ' 

••    94 1 

99 ' 


427 
403 
413 
339 
756 


Totals 7  '  54    20862133  1918J  90  12948      2344 

Charles  M.  Elliott,  Principal.         1         .         |         ■         ' 

Group    I — School  No.   20 

74 

80 


948 
§39 


3261      2675 


12  430   447    400   89     657  482 

23  I  934    922    822    89    1 121  lOII 

23  93"    963    ^77    91    "78  994 

26  113611321022    90    1442  1239 

Totals 2      84  ;34303*64  3i2i    90   439S  3726 

Frederick   VV.  Miller.  Principal.!         |  
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4^ 
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V 
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3    K^'.l^a    ^       Ai    !■ 


1  IFJ 


3      I- 


41   S 


ti  ac  V  S    ^  - 


So      BC    *^    *<  ** 


.  41 

B 


DC  hi 

^  a  « 


Group  K— School  No.  50 „,.  ,.„.       6 

51    I 

••        5^ '     I 

"       53 

54 

**      115 2 

Totals 4 

Jos.  S.  Whittins^on,  Principal. 


6 

303  an  195 

91 

276 

iiS 

31 

876  813  753 

91 

io(7 

886 

5 

105  132  126 

93 

187 

III 

18 

636  624  560 

rs 

848 

706 

20 

758  753  661 

988 

% 

3 

260  207  181 

«7 

315 

73 

2838.27502473 

90 

3631 

2995 

Group  L — School  No.  76... 
John  S.  Black,  Principal. 

Group  M — School  No.    4. 
29. 

"   44. 
-   70.. 

92 
"   106.. 


19  697  668  597  89  917   741 


13 
10 
10 
21 
17 
14 


502  503  453  90 

312  304  269  88 

308  320  205  92 

729  754  680  90 


615    633    537 


tl 


694 
410 
340 
982 

791 
900 


Totals 

Thomas  C.  BrufF,  Principal. 

Group  N — School  No.   12 

22 

"        34... 

••        72 

"       109 


13 
12 

14 

S 


549  5^3  500  89 

438  470  414  8.S 

534  574  5<^2  87 

710  691  620  Cfi) 

519  50^  37^^  75 


770 
660 

789 
760 
761 


Totals 

Judson  Hunt,  i*rincipal. 


Totals 

Samuel  Keller,  Principal. 


I 


548 
335 
322 
774 
685 
757 


4   85  3129  3148  2820  89  41 17   3421 


612 
483 
585 
762 

705 


4   64  2750  2S04  2414  86  3740   3147 


Group  O — School  No.  10 12  462  453  366  84  604  509 

19 12  513  539  47'^  ^■'i  vSib  513 

•*         '*    30 17  60  682  6ij6  89  826  760 

48 I  II  45^'>  417  377  V>  479  458 


52  212920711^25  88  2725   2240 
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^8. 


=|!^ 


O  u 

n  ^ 


I' 
P 


=^g 


Group  P— School  No.  66.. 
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68.. 

-   96.. 

98. 


4 

8 

12 

14 
22 


156^  155  141  91  166;  172 

315  3«9  278  90  434:  336 

44H!  472  41C  87  617,  506 

577'  554  494  «9  840  622 

866  876  793  91  952  924 


Totals 2 

Rozell  Berryiuan,  Principal 

Group  Q  — School  No.  11 

••   63 

••   65 I 

78 I 


60  '236223662116  89  3009'  2560 


I 


20  692  6941  619  89  I  992  785 

15  580  542  484  89  692,  632 

8  369,  354!  321  91   452'  381 

17  708  698.  638  92      800  756 


Totals 2 

Henry  Zoller,  Jr..  Principal. 

Group  R — School  No.  15 ' 

*•   31 

**   39 

"   75 


6(^  234922882062  90  1 2936   2554 


Totals 

George  W.  Ehaujjh,  Principal. 

Group  S— School  No.     i 2 


12  4901  530  475,  9«  ,  7671 

It)  33^    355  314    88  :  491; 

10  353    374  339    9'  455 

20  7631  717  657    92  ,  765; 


541 
365 
.^64 

799 


52  .194-119761785  QO  2478   2069 


9. 
82. 

95- 


17 

16 

6 


55' 
179 


557    487    87 
i8h    167    90 


14  I  49^    545|   504    93 


773 

586 

198 

194 

7'5 

534 

Totals i     4 

ChHS^A.  k.].  Miller.  Principal  l_ 

Group  T — School  No.  21 

"   79 I 

•*   91 I 


53  |i8o2|i848  1663  90  J2327  1920 

12  413  441'  386  88   573  428 
9   375  392  351  90  546  404 

13  471  .483  431  89  645  486 


Totals.. 


Principal. 


2      34    125913161171    89    1764      1318 
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••       60. 
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Si. 


15 
23 
18 

14 
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810  794  724  91 

741  744  683  92 

556  548  489  89 


605I 
1007' 

899' 
706 


Totals II 

Joseph  H.  Lockemian,  Principal. 


497 
842 

771 
591 


Totals 

4 

70 

2582 

25732331 

90 

3217! 

2701 

Robert  W. 

Elliott.  Principa 

'- 

Group  V— 

School  No 

•  59-  • 

I 

6 

182 
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130. 

87 

2^0 
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*• 

'• 

62 

I 

24'. 

861 

890 

791 

89 

1189 

965 

•* 

*• 

64 

10 

363 

344 

314 

91 
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386 

«« 

«« 
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4 

30 
6 

n8<> 

«39i 

477 

T182 

85 

1943 

1655 

<« 

" 

118..  .. 

4 
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389 

82 
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10 

76'. 

3294  3251 

2806 

86 

4448 

3838 

W.  Edward  F.Taylor. 
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pal. 
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922 

89 

13" 

Group  W— 

-School  No 
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I 

24 

1045 

1095 

i< 

(< 

56..  .. 

5 

188 

161 

140 

87 

222 

211 

'* 

*• 

57.. 

6 

220 

206 

186 

90 

263 

227 

«< 

5« 

I 

0 

43 

267 
1720 

274 
1672 

245 
M93 

89 

363 

294 

Totals 

89 

2159 

1827 

Mary  E.  Holmes,  Pri 

iicipal. 

.■>45 

439 

81 

820 

Colored  Practice  School  No. 

IOC) 

3 

6 

614 

754 

•• 

*• 

107 

2 

17 

992 

952 

768 

80 

1469 

1344 

(< 

•' 

no 

5 

12 

714 

75S 

63s 

84 

HOC 

906 

116 

' 

10 

425 

45^^ 

407 

89 

513 

500 

45  274527112249  83  3902    3504 


Parental  School. 


2        35      35      34    KX)      36 
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**     Training      "  3 
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Night  Cooking 
SCH00I4S. 


4; 


Night  Cooking  School 
No.  17 

Night  Cooking  School 
No.  40 

Night    Cooking    School 

No.  45 

Night    Cooking    School 

No.  47 

Night    Cooking   School 

No.  74 

Night    Cooking   School 

No.    75 

Night    Cooking    School 

No     81 

Night    Cooking    School 

No.    85 

Night     Cooking    School | 

No.    97 i 

Night     Cooking    Schoolj 

No.    98 


Totals '  ^25 


Si  1^ 
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I 


bo 

^  o 
S  00 


4> 
O 
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>  - 


52 

34 
48 
42 
61 

67 
66 

56 
69 
62 


42 
31 
44 
36 
65 
61 
60 

33 
60 

59 


33 
25 
33 
30 
51 
52 
47 
23 
50 
46 


fA       S 

I   ^^  ■  ^ 

&^  '  2 

55  ;  W^ 

I        O     O  '       .M^ 


i 


79 
81 

75 

83 

78  i 

85  I 

78  ' 

70  j 

83  ■ 

■78    ! 


76 
82 
82 
56 
175 
170 

94 

75 

102 

"5 


557 


Gran<l  Totals,  Night: 

Schools 3,225 


1908 

Number  belonf^iiiK  December  31 4,341 

Average   liuiillier  be  on^'ing  for  the  year 4.317 

Averages    «*n<jft  icc  for  the  year 3,357 

PercenlaKe  of  flttcii*i«iiru  for  the  year 78 

Total  enrollment  for  the  year 9,760 

•These  25  lessons  per  week  were  Kiven  by  14  different  teachers. 


491 

390 

79 

1.027 

.30* 

^AlA 

75 

9,024 

1909  :  Decrease 


3.225  I 
3»30i  ' 
2.474  1 

75  j 
9,024  I 

I 


1,116 
1,016 

883 
3 

736 
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TABLE  B. 

Different  Grades  of  Schools  Compared. 


Number  of  pupils  in  Baltimore  City  College..  .. 

Number  of  pupils  in  Bastern  High  School 

Number  of  pupils  in  Western  High  School 

Number  of  pupils  in  Balto.  Polytechnic  Institute 

Number  of  pupils  in  Baltimore   Colored  High 

School 


Number  of  pupils  in  Teachers*  Training  School 
Number  of  pupils  in  Colored  Training  School 


I 


Year       In- 
190^.  I  crease 


832,  9^ 

739  146 

i,oo9j  12 

745^  31 


5i3| 


99 


161! 
82, 


159 

77' 


379 


4,460:     4.074!         386 
Elementary  Schools.... I  63,660!  64,852    *i,ig2 


Totals |t6S,i2o|   68,926 


*8o6 


^Decrease       tNo.  in  care. 

TABLE  C. 
Different  Grades  of  Classes  Compared. 


I 


1909 


1908      j  Inc.  !Dec 


Number  of  pupils  in  Fifth  year 

**  •*      Fourth  vear 

"      Third  year 

**  **      Second  year 

"  **     First  year 

Training  Schools  

Number  of  pupils  in  Eighth  grade 

**  **      Seventh  grade. . . 

•*  "      Sixth  grade 

"      Fifth  grade 

"  **      Fourth  grade 

•*  "      Third  grade 

"  "      Second  gra<le 

'*  **      First  grade 

**  *'      Kindergartens 


3 

541 

712 

1,124 

1,8.^7 

243 

2,402 

3,618 

5.145 

7.175 

9.215 

10,139 

1 1 ,040 

13.876  1 
1,050/ 


Totals ;   68,120 

Preparatory  classes  included  in  above.  1 


4 
494 
662 

971 

1.707 

236 

2,379 

3.495 
5.036 
7,269 

9.179 
ic),Soo 
II. 188 

*i5'5o6 


47 

50 

153 

130 

7 

23 

123 

109 

"36 


94 


661 
148 

580 


68,926     I     678  1 1484 


•  i. 


^Includes  kindergartens. 
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Tables  accompanying  Superintendent's  Report. 
TABLE  D. 
Showing  the  number  of  Pupils  and  Teachers  in  the   Public   Schools 
belonging  at  the  time  of  making  the  Report  each  year,  from  the 
year  1829,  when  the  first  public  school  was  opened,  to  the  year 
1909,  inclusive. 
This  statement  does  not  include  Night  Schools. 


Date. 


1829  ..  . 

1830 

1831  .... 

1832 

1833 

1834 

1835 

1836 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 

1842 

1843 

1844 

1845 

1846 

1847  .... 
1848 

1849 

1850 

1851 

1852 

1853 

1854  .... 

1855 

1856    ... 

1857 

1858 

1859 

i860  .... 

1861 

1862 

1863... 

1864 

1865 

1866 

1867 

1868 


Teachers. 


3 

5 

5 

5 

5 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

16  I 
22  I 

27  ; 

28  I 
30 
38 
52 

65    : 
90 
100 

no 

119 

138 

175    . 

186 

207 

217 

238 

245 

256    I 

267 

284 

295 

3" 

333 

343 

366 

402 

490  I 

537 


Pupils. 


269 
402 
627 
640 
544 
859 
747 
814 
659 
675 
1,126 

1,834 
2,331 
2,464 
2,669 
3.366 
4,313 
5.087 

6,439 
6,696 

6,763 
7.093 
8,011 
9.081 
9.447 
9.717 
10,588 

11,441 
11,269 

11.587 
11,750 
13.186 
13.424 
13.888 
14,874 
15.319 
15.957 
17.550 
22,073 
21,903 


Date. 


Teachers. ;   Pupils. 


869., 
870  , 
871.. 
872., 
873- 
874. 
875. 
876., 

877. 
878., 

879 
880 
881. 
882., 
1883., 
884. 
885. 
886. 
887., 
888 
889 
890. 
891. 
892. 

893 
894. 

895 
896 

897.. 
898 

899. 
900., 
901., 
902., 

903- 
904.. 

905 
906., 

907 
908  , 

909 


540 
549 
559 
581 
558 
626 
672 
717 
734 
784 
798 

799 
824 
826 

855 
893 
930 
972 
994 
1,119 
1,187 
1,244 
1,301 
1.382 
1,464 
1,557 
1,614 
1.719 
1,794 
1,827 
1,802 
1,676 
1,647 
1,679 
1,689 
1,692 
1.635 
1.657 
1.686 
1,684 
1,682 


23.552 
23.898 

24,479 
25,092 
26,663 
27.634 
29.942 
31.071 
32.523 
34.002 

35.595 
35,297 
35,630 
35.639 
37,546 
38.618 
39.828 
39,779 
41.199 
46,521 
48.850 
50.899 

52,543 
54.406 

57,048 
59.808 
61,271 
63,o»)7 
64.602 
65,170 
65.289 
64,720 
64,918 

66,399 
67.368 
68.093 
67.964 
69,446 
68.723 
68  920 
68.120 
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Tables  Accompanying  Superintendent's  Report. 
TABLE  ^—Concluded.  —  Recapitulation. 


Boys.    ,  Girls.  Totals 

Number  in  fifth  year  in  the  High  Schools...; I  3  3 

**     fourth       **           **         "                ..J         214  ■  327  541 

**     third         "           *•         *'                ...i        311  401  712 

*•     second      "          **         **                ...!         S22  I  602  1,124 

**     first           *•           "         "                ...|        831   !  1,006  1,837 

•*     Training  Dept.,  (White) 4  I  157  i^i 

(Colored) j            7  j  75  82 

Totals i      1,889  j  2,571  4,460 


Number  in  Grammar  Schools,  eighth  grade.' 
**  *•  seventh     "     | 

*•  "  sixth 

fifth  "     I 

fourth 

Totals 13,271       14,284        27,555 


1,088  ; 

1,314 

2,402 

1,662  ; 

1.956 

3.618 

2,43^ 

2,714 

5.145 

3.535 

3.640 

7.175 

4.555 

4,660  1 

9.215 

10,139 


Number  in  Primary  Schools,  third  grade 5,118  1     5,021 

**  "  second      *•         ,      5.726        5,314        11,040 

first  **  7.101   i     6,775  I      13,876 

'•     Kindergarten 550  :         500  1,050 

' ^ 1 

Totals I    18,495       17,610        36,105 


Number  in  Secondary  vSchools i  1,889  2,571   1  4,460 

*'     Grammar  grades 13,271  ,    14,284!  27,555 

**     Primary  grades 1  18,495  17,610  36,105 

Totals '  33.655  I    34,465  '  68,120 
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Tables  Accompanying  SuPhRiNTENDENT's  Report. 
TABLE  J— Ungraded  Classes. 
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Tables  Accompan\'ing  the  Superintendent's  Report. 

TABLE  M. 

Amount  expended  for  Books  and  Stationery^  1S99  to  1909^  inclusii>e. 

As  shown   by  the  Secretary's  financial  statement  published  in  the 
Annual  Reports  of  the  corresponding  year. 


Year.  Books.  Stationer>'.         Secretary's. 


1899 $49,344  85 

1900 ♦4,938  73 

1901 104,027  08 

1902 61,90i  61 

1903 55,150  22 

1904 49.931  83 

1905 54,916  21 

1906 I  55.328  68 

1907 53,110  42 

1908 53,617  84 

1909 47,858  31 


|;20,112  38 

Table 

•*B" 

18.811  17 

" 

"A" 

25,382  22 

*• 

"A" 

24,816  42     1 

p.  15. 

25.094  49     ! 

Table 

•*A*' 

30,226  80 

*' 

"A" 

28,370  32 

(< 

*'A" 

26,289  11 

" 

*'A" 

33,349  36     i 

" 

"A" 

30,182  66     ' 

<  < 

"A" 

:34.043  53     , 

"A" 

*The  large  balance  (>47.068.37-f513.569.03=$60,637.40)  brought  for- 
ward from  1900  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  main  bills  for  text  books 
were  not  ready  for  payment  before  the  end  of  the  year.  (Report  of 
1900,  I).  21.)  The  charge  for  books  in  1901,  therefore,  covers  a  large 
part  of  the  cost  of  books  for  the  year  1900. 

JThis  is  the  cost  of  the  items  included  under  stationery  in  the  pre- 
ceding years.  This  column,  now  designated  **Class-room  Supplies," 
in  the  Secretary's  Rejwrt  for  1909,  includes  lumber  and  other  supplies 
used  by  pupils  in  class-room  work.  Since  1908  high 'school  laboratory 
sui^plies  have  been  charged  to  the  stationery  account,  and  to  a  slight 
extent  in  previous  years. 
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Tables  Accompanying  the  Superintendent's  Report. 
TABLE  N. 


Number  of  Teachers  wl 
the  service  since 

1 
Deaths.  1  Resignations. 

ho  have  left 
1899. 

Dismissed. 

No.  Elected 
since  1899. 

1900 

15 
9 
7 
7 
5 
4 
7 
5 
11 
14 

1              84 

71 

78 
i              69 

57 
1              56             1 

48 
i              48             1 

38             1 
1              48            j 

9 

1901 .... 

52 

1902.... 
1903 

3 

75 
71 

1904.... 

56 

1905.... 

43 

1906.... 
1907 

2 

88 
97 

1908.... 
1909.... 

1 
1 

40 
♦136 

Totals.. 

84 

597             1 

1 

7 

667 

♦  Adding  a  year  to  the  Training  School  held  back  a  number  of 
elections. 

Number  of  teachers  in  elementary  schools  in  1899 1688 

Number  of  these  who  have  left  sers-ice  from  any  cause. . . .  665 

Number  of  these  still  in  the  service 1023 

Number  of  teachers  elected  since  1900 667 

Number  of  new  teachers  who  have  left  the  service 82 

Number  of  new  teachers  still  in  the  service 576 


1599 


We  have  now  in  the  schools  (1909)  1514  elementary  elected 
teachers.    • 

Assigned  substitutes  in  (probaticmary  )  charge  of  classes. . .     63 
Number  of  teachers   who    have    left    the   service    or  died 
without  notification  to  the  ofiice 22 


Present  number  of  elected  teachers. 


85 
1514 


REPORT 

OF   THE 

SUPERVISOR    OF   SCHOOL   BUILDINGS 

TO   THE 

BOARD  OF  SCHOOL  COMMISSIONERS 
DECEMBER  31.  1909 


Baltimore,  January   i,   1910. 

To  the  Board  of  School  Commissioners. 

Gentlemen — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  re- 
port for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1909. 

Nexv  Buildings. — The  addition  to  rear  of  School  No.  Go, 
Francis  and  Clifton  streets,  was  completed  and  occupied  in 
February,  1908.  It  contains  five  classrooms  of  standard  size, 
all  well  lighted,  with  cloakrooms  adjoining,  and  is  heated  by 
a  low-pressure  steam  boiler. 

Buildings  Under  Construction. — School  No.  59,  on  Reisters- 
town  road  and  Fifth  avenue,  is  still  under  construction.  Its 
completion  will  not  likely  be  had  prior  to  July,  1910.  This 
will,  however,  enable  this  Department  to  equip  the  building  in 
time  for  the  opening  of  school  in  September.  This  building 
will  have  twenty- four  standard  classrooms  on  the  first,  second 
and  third  floors,  with  cloakrooms,  teachers'  rooms  and  offices. 
In  the  basement  are  provided  a  manual  training  room,  a 
cookery,  teachers'  lunch  room,  the  toilets,  boiler  rooms, 
etc.,  etc.,  also  an  assembly  hall  39'x76',  with  seating  capacity 
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for  500  pupils.  This  assembly  hall  can  be  reached  from  the 
stairways  in  the  building  and  also  by  the  special  front  basement 
entrance. 

There  are  three  fire-proof  stairways  leading  from  first  to 
third  floor,  two  of  these  extending  to  the  basement.  The  build- 
ing will  be  heated  by  steam,  with  ventilation  by  blowers  or 
fans   in   the   usual   manner. 

A  new  feature  in  the  Baltimore  schools  will  be  the  installation 
in  Xo.  59  of  a  pneumatic  system  of  vacuum  cleaning  and  dust 
removal.  The  old  methods  of  sweeping  and  dusting  will  no 
longer  be  employed  in  this  or  any  other  new  school  building, 
but  all  dust  will  be  removed  by  the  vacuum  method  from  class- 
rooms, corridors,  etc.,  to  proper  receptacles  in  the  basement, 
and  no  particle  permitted  to  contaminate  the  air  of  the  build- 
ing. The  improvements  made  in  the  heating  and  ventilating 
of  school  buildings  during  the  past  fifteen  years  have  no  doubt 
contributed  largely  to  conserving  the  healtli  of  the  children, 
but  with  the  installation  of  this  ideal  method  of  dust  removal, 
far  greater  advance  has  been  made  in  properly  caring  for  the 
health  of  the  little  ones  and  in  preventing  the  spread  of  tuber- 
culosis. 

The  lot  on  which  this  building  stands  fronts  on  Fifth  avenue 
195  feet,  and  on  Reisterstown  road  349  feet.  As  the  school 
will  not  cover  one-sixth  of  the  lot,  there  is  a  fine  opportunity 
here  for  some  landscape  architecture,  and  that  without  de- 
priving; the  children  of  any  room  needed  for  ample  play- 
grounds. The  appropriations  for  lot  and  building  were 
8125,000. 

The  new  building  on  southwest  corner  of  Payson  and  Mul- 
berry streets,  to  be  known  as  Xo.  86,  is  of  same  size  practically 
as  Xo.  50,  described  above.  It  has  the  same  number  of  class- 
rooms, cloakrot^nis,  offices,  stairways,  toilets,  teachers*  lunch- 
room, manual  traininp^  room,  cookery,  etc,  etc.,  as  has  No.  59. 
The  assembly  liall  will  be  5i'xr/'>'.  and  will  accommodate  500 
pupils.     The  buildinjT^  wiU  be  c(iuipj)ed  with  heating  and  venti- 
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lating  apparatus  as  provided  for  No.  59,  both  of  which  instal- 
lations were  designed  by  Mr.  Henry  Adams,  engineer.  The 
building  will  also  be  equipped  with  a  vacuum  cleaning  appara- 
tus. The  difficulty  encountered  in  securing  a  solid  foundation 
has  delayed  the  completion  of  this  building,  but  present  indi- 
cations point  to  July  i,  1910,  as  about  the  date  that  this  De- 
partment will  obtain  possession.  It  can  then  be  equipped  with 
desks  and  other  furniture  by  September  i. 

The  total  appropriations  for  No.  86,  lot  and  building,  have 
been  $133,000,  including  that  of  $7,200  for  1910,  with  which 
to  purchase  property  on  south  side  of  school. 

The  property  on  corner  McCulloh  and  Lanvale  streets, 
adjoining  the  Western  High  School,  was  purchased  for  the 
erection  of  an  addition  to  the  High  School.  The  lots  front 
on  McCulloh  street  100  feet,  and  on  Lanvale  street  90  feet. 
Architects  Wyatt  and  Nolting  were  selected  by  the  Archi- 
tectural Commission  to  prepare  the  design,  etc.,  and  the  con- 
tract for  erection  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Chas.  L.  Stockhausen. 
This  addition  should  be  completed  by  June   i,   1910. 

The  building  will  have  a  high  basement  story  and  three  floors 
above.  In  the  basement  will  be  the  gynmasium  and  lunch 
rooms ;  on  the  first  floor  the  offices,  library  and  one  laboratory ; 
on  the  third  floor,  the  chemical  and  physics  laboratory; 
on  second  floor,  the  bookkeeping,  physical  geography  and 
drawing  rooms.  The  roof  will  be  tiled,  and  be  nearly  flat, 
so  that  it  may  be  used  as  a  playground.  There  will  be  four 
fire-proof  stairways,  one  at  each  corner  of  the  building.  The 
heating  and  ventilating  system  will  be  the  same  as  described 
for  No.  59,  and  was  also  designed  by  Engineer  Henry  Adams. 
A  pneumatic  system  of  dust  removal  will  be  installed  for  the 
old  building  as  well  as  for  the  addition. 

X^oTK — It  is  intended  to  publish  photographs  of  these  three 
new  buildings  in  the  next  annual  report,  with  full  descrip- 
tions of  exteriors,  and  plans  of  several  floors.  Also,  description 
of  the  equipment,  whicli  will  be  purchased  and  installed  dur- 
ing the  summer  of  1910.  Xo  new  buildur^s  were  completed 
in  1909. 
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Lots  Purchased, — For  School  No.  6,  South  Ann  Street, 
8i'  lo"  on  Ann  street,  119'  11"  on  Durham  street  x  144' — 
cost  $23,996.16. 

For  School  No.  2,  Gough  street,  145  X92' — cost  $24,252.17. 

For  School  No.  70,  William  street  and  Warren  avenue, 
112'  9"  on  William  street,  140'  6"  on  Hamburg  street,  102' 
6"  on  Hope  street — cost  $35,083.63. 

For  Polytechnic  Institute,  North  avenue,  303x726' — cost 
$345,000. 

For  School  No.  60,  Francis  and  Clifton  streets,  68'  6''xi5o' — 
cost  $4,860.51. 

For  increased  playground  School  No.  55,  Hampden,  about 
25o'x25o' — cost  $ .  • 

A  site  has  not  yet  been  secured  for  School  No.  22. 

Buildings  Rented. — The  store  No.  611  N.  Eutaw  street 
was  rented  in  September  as  an  Annex  of  the  Baltimore  City 
College.  Owner,  William  May.  Monthly  rental,  $100.  Size 
of  lot,  25'x85'.  The  building  is  three  stories  high  on  Eutaw 
street  and  two  stories  in  rear.  A  bridge  across  the  alley 
between  the  college  and  the  rented  building  has  been  put 
up  by  the  Inspector  of  Buildings,  so  that  easy  communication 
has  been   afforded. 

Four  classrooms  have  been  fitted  up  in  this  building,  with 
desks,  blackboards,  etc.  The  building  is  heated  by  low  pres- 
sure steam  boiler,  and  lighted  by  electricity. 

The  store  of  building  on  Park  Heights  avenue,  near  Gor- 
don's lane,  was  rented  in  September  of  Lugui  di  Stefano, 
to  be  used  as  an  annex  of  old  No.  59.  But  one  room  was 
rented  and  that  for  one  year,  as  new  No.  59  will  be  ready 
for  occupancy  in  September,  1910.    The  yearly  rental  is  $300. 

Rented  Buildings  Vacated.^-'N one. 

Portable  Buildings. — There  w-ere  no  portable  school  houses 
erected  during  1909.  The  number  in  use  throughout  the 
citv  is  thirty-four,  distributed  as  shown  in  Table  B. 
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BUILDINGS  CONTEMPLATED. 

School  No,  22. — An  appropriation  of  $66,000  was  made  for 
purchase  of  lot  and  erection  of  a  new  building  in  the  south- 
western section,  but  as  yet  no  lot  has  been  acquired  that  seems 
to  be  satisfactory  to  the  residents  in  that  locality. 

School  No.  6,  South  Ann  street. — Total  appropriations  made 
for  No.  6  amount  to  $82,000.  The  lots  have  been  selected,  on 
north  and  south  sides  of  the  present  lot,  and  will  be  acquired 
in  the  very  near  future,  so  that  the  erection  of  a  new  building 
may  be  begun  early  in  19 10. 

School  No.  70. — Total  appropriations,  including  $50,000  for 
1910  are  $150,000.  The  purchase  of  lots  on  William  street 
has  been  about  consummated,  and  the  work  of  the  architect 
and  builder  will  be  commenced  shortly  after  January  next. 

School  No.  2,  Gough  street, — Appropriations,  $82,000.  Archi- 
tect Otto  G.  Simonson  was  commissioned  to  prepare  the  draw- 
ings, and  the  contract  for  the  erection  of  a  twenty-four  class- 
room building  awarded  to  The  Contracting  Company. 

School  No.  51,  Waverly. — Total  appropriations,  $132,000. 
including  $5,000  for  1910.  The  drawings  are  now  being 
prepared  by  architects  Baldwin  and  Pennington,  and  contract 
for  erection  should  be  let  early  in  the  coming  year. 

School  No.  60. — Front  addition — Lot  on  Francis  street, 
68'  6"xi5o',  on  north  side  of  the  old  school  lot,  was  pur- 
chased of  the  United  Railways  Company.  Messrs.  Archer 
and  Allen  were  selected  as  architects  of  the  addition  by  the 
Architectural  Commission,  with  instructions  to  prepare  plans 
of  a  six-classroom  building.  The  architects  are  now  at  work. 
This  addition  will  not  be  ready  for  occupancy  before  January, 
1911.    The  appropriation  is  $28,000  for  lot  and  addition. 

School  No.  76,  Locust  Point. — Additional  accommodations 
are  badly  needed  here.  An  appropriation  of  $20,000  has 
been  made  for   1910,  but  no  further  steps  have  been  taken. 
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New  Polytechnic  Institute. — Messrs.  Baldwin  and  Penning- 
ton have  been  selected  as  the  architects  of  the  buildings  to 
be  altered  and  erected  on  North  avenue.  Very  little  progress 
has  been  made  to  date. 

Loan. — The  legislature  to  assemble  in  January  will  be  re- 
quested to  authorize  a  loan  of  $1,200,000  for  elementary 
schools,  and  $300,000  for  secondary  schools.  When  this 
becomes  available,  crowded  conditions  can  be  relieved,  and 
unsanitary  and  otherwise  unfit  school  buildings  can  be  vacated 
or  remodeled. 

Buildings  Altered. — Alterations  have  been  made  by  the  In- 
spector of  Buildings  in  a  number  of  schools,  in  order  to  re- 
move danger  in  case  of  fire  or  panic.  In  making  these  altera- 
tions, there  has  been  a  loss  to  this  Department  of  twenty-three 
(23)  classrooms.  In  most  cases,  a  cross  corridor  about  the 
middle  of  the  building  has  been  provided  with  exits  and 
stairways  on  each  side  of  the  school.  The  loss  of  classrooms 
is  partly  offset  by  the  enlargement  and  improved  character 
of  the  remaining  rooms.     The  changes  are  as  follows: 

No.  of  Class-        Classrooms        Classrooms 
School.  rooms. 

No.    15 15 

No.    21 12 

.\o.    22 15 

No.    19 13 

No.    45 14 

No.    J7 18 

No.    70 16 

FIRES. 

School  Xo.  97. — School  No.  97  occupies  two  old  dwellings, 
Xos.  1 17-1 19  Jackson  Place.  About  1:45  o'clock  on  Monday 
afternoon,  January  2,  a  fire  occurcd  in  the  basement  or  cellar 
of  Xo.  IT(;.  At  the  first  indication  of  smoke,  the  vice-princi- 
pal, Miss  Kate  Sinclair,  made  a  personal  examination  of  the 
l)uil(lin|.,^  and  discovered  that  there  was  fire  in  the  basement, 
under  what  was  formerly  the  back  parlor.     She  at  once  rang 
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the  alarm  for  fire-drill,  and  the  children  passed  out,  without 
any  confusion  or  disorder,  in  less  than  a  minute. 

The  fire  evidently  originated  in  a  drawer  of  a  case  in  the 
basement  room.  This  case  stood  against  the  door  of  the 
closet.  The  fire,  coming  through  the  top  of  the  case,  which 
was  a  low  one.  possibly  three  and  one-half  feet  high,  burned 
the  door  of  the  closet  and  blackened  the  ceiling  and  plastered 
walls  of  the  basement  room  and  stairway  leading  up  to  the 
first  floor.  The  damage  done  was  trifling.  The  case  was 
an  old  one,  of  little  or  no  value,  and  the  woodwork  of  the 
room  that  was  burned  can  be  repaired  at  a  cost  of  less  than 
$20.  The  Fire  Department  from  Broadway,  near  Balti- 
more street,  was  promptly  on  hand,  and  with  chemical  ap- 
paratus the  fire  was  soon  extinguished.  The  officer  in  charge 
of  the  firemen  stated  to  Miss  Sinclair  that  the  cause  of  the 
fire  was  to  him  a  mystery.  Just  what  was  in  the  drawer 
where  the  fire  originated  I  had  no  means  of  ascertaining.  The 
janitress  stated  that  there  were  no  matches  anywhere  about. 
This  basement  room  is  unused  except  as  a  passage  way  and 
for  the  storage  of  a  few  articles  of  old  furniture,  and  there 
was  nothing  in  it,  or  in  its  condition,  which  could  occasion  an 
outbreak  of  fire.  There  is  a  plastered  partition  between  this 
room  and  the  front  cellar  in  which  is  located  the  furnace 
and  coal  bins.  Miss  Sinclair  stated  that  she  saw  the  furnace 
herself,  and  there  was  no  unusual  amount  of  fire  in  it.  She 
also  informed  me  that  she  frequently  made  it  her  business 
to  go  down  into  the  basement  and  see  that  the  furnace  was 
in  proper  order. 

There  is  no  fireman  employed  at  this  school.  There  are 
two  janitrcsses,  one  for  each  building.  They  clean  up  in 
the  afternoc)ii,  CDiiie  again  in  the  morning,  and  do  their  dust- 
ing: and  in  Xo.  T19,  where  there  is  a  furnace,  the  janitress 
has  orders  to  come  also  at  12  o'clock  to  look  after  her  fire. 
Building  Xo.    117  is  heated  by  stoves. 

There  is  nothing  especially  dangerous  as  to  the  arrange- 
ment of  these  buildings.  They  are  dwelling  houses ;  the  stair- 
ways are   narrower  than   is  customary   in   properly   designed 
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school   buildings.     Each   building   has   exits   front  and   rear, 
so  the  means  of  escape  are  fairly  satisfactory. 

School  No.  22. — On  the  morning  of  February  19,  about 
1 1 140  o'clock,  an  explosion  of  illuminating  gas  occurred  in 
School  No.  22,  corner  Ramsay  and  Scott  streets,  with  so  loud 
a  report  that  the  children  were  badly  frightened,  and  some- 
thing of  a  panic  ensued.  Practically  all  the  children  on  the 
first  floor  and  more  than  half  of  those  on  the  second  floor 
rushed  out.  The  fire-drill  was  not  sounded;  there  was  no 
need  for  it,  as  the  children  were  out  of  the  building  in  the 
shortest  order.  From  the  front  windows  of  the  two  front 
classrooms  on  first  floor  a  number  of  the  children  jumped 
to  the  sidewalk  below,  but  as  these  windows  are  only  about 
five  or  six  feet  above  the  pavement,  no  one  was  injured. 
Besides,  workmen  from  the  machine  shops  across  Ramsay 
street  were  on  hand  and  helped  them  to  alight,  or  lifted  them 
down. 

A  gas  range,  used  by  the  teachers  to  warm  their  midday 
luncheon,  stood  in  the  hall  of  first  floor,  near  the  entrance 
door  on  the  west  side.  This  hall  or  corridor  is  between  the 
classrooms  of  Miss  Nicholson  and  Miss  Stromberg,  and  the 
range  was  just  outside  the  door  to  Miss  Nicholson's  room. 
The  gas  of  one  burner  had  been  lighted  by  Miss  Nicholson 
about  T 1 :30  o'clock,  and  she  had  gone  back  .to  her  room. 
Smelling  gas,  she  went  to  the  range  and  found  that  another 
of  the  cocks  had  been  opened  by  someone,  but  not  lighted. 
She  turned  it  off  and  went  again  to  her  class.  Both  Miss 
Nicholson  and  Miss  Stromberg  suspect  that  the  interference 
with  the  gas  range  was  by  boys  from  the  street,  who  have 
easy  access  to  the  school  corridors  through  doors  that  must 
always  remain  unfastened. 

The  Fire  Department  from  Columbia  avenue  were  promptly 
on  hand,  but  there  was  nothing  for  them  to  do. 

Nearly  all  the  children  returned  to  their  classrooms  before 
the  hour  for  noon  dismissal. 

There  was  no  fire  whatsoever,  and  no  apparent  damage 
to  the  gas  range.  The  doors  of  the  range  were  blown  open, 
and  the  top  blown  off,  but  there  was  no  damage  done. 
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Whilst  this  building  belongs  to  the  "very  defective"  class, 
such  condition  is  in  no  manner  accountable  for  the  explosion, 
which  might  have  happened  just  as  easily  in  the  best  and 
most  fire-proof  building  in  the  city.  Additional  exits  from 
the  second  story  were  provided  by  the  Inspector  of  Buildings 
during  the  summer  vacation. 

Stores  in  Classrooms. — All  stoves  placed  in  classrooms  for 
heating  should  be  removed  wherever  it  may  be  practicable  so 
to  do.  They  are  an  element  of  danger  which  should  be  elimi- 
nated, and  they  occupy  floor  space  which  could  be  used  to 
much  better  advantage. 

The  buildings  containing  classroom  stoves  are  as  follows: 

School.  Stoves. 

No.   38 8 

No.     6 12        A  new  building  ordered. 

No.  108 8 

No.     2 12        New  building  under  construction. 

No.   27 14 

No.   97 9 

No.  Ill  and  Branch. . .  17 

No.  loi 10 

No.  105 12 

No.    50    Branch 4 

No.    51    16 

No.    51  Branch 7 

No.  115 8 

No.    17 ,...  14 

No.    12 16 

No.   22 15 

No.  109 14 

No.   66 4 

No.    59 6        New  building  under  construction. 

No.  112  Branch 5 

No.  118 9 

No.    58  Branch 3 

No.    57 7 

C.  II.  S.  Shops II 

Of  the  above-mentioned  schools,  the  following  are  rented 
buildings  in  which  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  incur  the  ex- 
pense of  installing  a  different  character  of  heating  apparatus: 
Schools  Xos.  97,  III  branch,  50  branch,  51  branch,  59,  112 
branch,  118,  58  branch. 
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The  buildings  in  which  it  is  worth  while  to  consider  chang- 
ing the  methods  of  heating  are : 

Class- 
School,  rooms. 

No.   38 4  No  cellar. 

No.    28 II  Partial  cellar. 

No.  108 9 

No.   2'j 14  Basement,  but  no  cellar. 

No.  Ill 10  Partial  cellar. 

No.  loi 6  No  cellar. 

No.  105 \2 

No.    51 16  Partial  cellar. 

No.    17 8  Partial  cellar. 

No.    12 14  Partial  cellar. 

No.  109 13  No  cellar. 

No.   66 4  Partial  cellar. 

No.    57 6  Partial  cellar. 

C.  H.  S.  Shops 4  No  cellar. 

No.  107 12  Partial  cellar. 

Total 143 

The  above  schools  total  143  classrooms,  and  the  cost  of 
installing  heating  apparatus  will  be  from  $100  to  $180  per 
classroom,  or  an  average  of  $140  per  classroom.  The  cost 
then  would  be  143  classrooms  at  $140,  or  $20,020.  Estimated 
cost  of,  say  ten  cellars  at  $1,500,  $15,000. 

Jn  addition  to  the  above  cost  of  installation,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  employ  a  man  to  take  charge  of  the  steam  boilers. 
At  a  salary  of  $50  per  month,  or  $600  per  year,  the  cost  of 
janitor  service  per  year  will  be  increased — ten  schools  X 
$6oo=S^'),ooo. 

If  the  new  loan  should  be  approved  and  nine  or  ten  more 
buildings  erected,  the  most  of  the  expense  suggested  above 
will  become  unnecessary. 

Classroom  funiititrc. — Fully  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the 
classrooms  in  old  school  huildini^s  need  new  pupils'  desks 
and  other  equipment.  ]More  than  this  |)ercentage  should  have 
additional  blackboards  of  slate;  swinj^ing  boards  are  very 
undesirable,  and  wood  boards  need  frequent  reslating.  All 
wood  boards  should  be  discarded.  Many  teachers  are  with- 
out suitable  desks,  and  in  some  instances  they  are  using 
booktables,   the   old   desks   beinc:   worn    out.      But   little   new 
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furniture  has  been  provided  during  the  past  twelve  months, 
and  teachers  and  pupils  are  earnestly  requesting  that  their 
pressing  needs  be  considered. 

All  old  double  desks  should  be  altered  and  made  over  into 
single  seated  desks.  It  has  long  been  recognized  that  each 
pupil  should  have  his  individual  desk,  not  only  for  his  own 
comfort  and  convenience,  but  that  the  teacher's  duty  of  main- 
taining order  in  her  classroom  may  be  made  much  more 
effectual  with  the  same  expenditure  of  effort  on  her  part. 

Vacuum  Cleaning. — In  view  of  the  great  importance  of  re 
moving  dust  and  dirt  from  classrooms  in  such  manner  that 
good  and  not  harm  shall  result  from  cleaning  methods,  it  is 
urgently  recommended  that  a  system  of  vacuum  cleaning 
be  installed  in  all  old  school  buildings.  This  should  be  done 
at  the  earliest  practicable  day.  The  health  of  the  school 
children  demands  it. 

In  this  connection,  permit  me  to'  ask  attention  to  report 
for  1905,  page  177;  and  for  1907,  page  171,  on  "Cleaning 
and  Disinfection,"  and  report  for  1908,  on  "Danger  of  Dust." 

Drinking  Fountains. — The  health  departments  of  many  of 
the  cities  recommend  the  disuse  of  tin  cups  for  drinking, 
and  advise  that  the  schools  be  equipped  with  drinking  fountains. 

"Among  the  most  important  features  in  school  work  are 
drinking  fountains,  and  these  must,  of  course,  be  sanitary. 
The  old-style  faucet  and  trough  with  germ-ladened  cup  has 
been  tabocxxl,  and  the  present  day  demands  a  fountain  which 
cannot  become  infected  and  transmit  disease.  For  this  reason 
the  pedestal  fountain  with  porcelain  bowl  and  metal  bubbling 
cup  was  designed.  This  has  a  constantly  running  stream  of 
water  and  makes  drinking  possible  without  the  lips  coming 
in  contact  with  the  cup.  If  they  did,  they  could  not  become 
infected,  as  the  cup  is  constantly  being  washed  with  clean 
water.  Some  objection  to  the  metal  cups  was  found  on  ac- 
count of  corrosion  and  discoloration  where  the  water  con- 
tained iron  or  sulphur.  Another  objection  was  made  on 
account  of  the  tendency  of  mischievously  inclined  children  to 
push  those  in  the  act   of  drinking  and  thus   cause  injuries 
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to  lips  and  teeth  coming  in  contact  with  the  edges  of  the  tm 
cup.  Improvements  have  lately  been  made  in  these  cups 
making  them  of  vitreous  china  with  rolled  and  rounded  edj 
This  type  of  fountain  appears  to  be  the  best.  They  may 
placed  in  corridors  or  playrooms,  and  one  fountain  of  1 
type  will  serve  many  more  than  one  where  cups  or  glas 
are  used.  These  fountains  may  be  provided  with  self-clos 
faucets  in  order  to  be  less  wasteful  of  water,  the  fat 
having  a  small  opening  in  order  to  allow  just  enough  wa 
to  run  continuously  to  properly  wash  the  edges  of  cups/' 

Janitor  Service. — The  changes  made  during  the  year  i( 

were  as  follows: 

Engineers   appointed i 

Firemen    appointed 8 

Firemen   deceased i 

Firemen  resigned o 

Firemen    dismissed 4 

Firemen    transferred 3 

Janitors  appointed    3 

Janitors  resigned    2 

Janitors  dismissed    2 

Watchmen    appointed i 

Janitresses  resigiied   12 

Janitresses  appointed    19 

Janitresses  dismissed    7 

Janitresses  deceased 3 

Janitresses  transferred    i 

Total  number  of  employees  December  31,  1909: 

Engineers   18 

Firemen    , 82 

Janitors  and  watchmen 13 

Janitresses    212 

Pay  of  Employees. — The  pay  of  very  many  of  the  sch 
employees  is  very  inadequate.  See  report  of  1907,  page  i; 
and  1908,  page  167. 

Pud — A  tabulated  statement  of  the  kind  and  quantity 
fuel  sent  to  each  school  during  the  scholastic  year  1908- ic 
is  shown  in  the  annexed  table. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Bkxtamix  B.  Owkns, 

Supervisor 
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